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Preface 


Peppi Taalas' and Juha Jalkanen? 


The theme of this year’s conference was ‘Future-proof CALL: language learning 
as exploration and encounters’, which reflects an attempt to envision language 
teaching and learning futures in a changing world. What brought us together this 
year are shared concerns in relation to the sustainability of language learning and 
teaching in technology-rich contexts that are marked by ever-increasing complexity. 
The need to redefine our purpose and mission is as important as ever. Technology 
is affecting learning, teaching, researching — in fact, all aspects of our lives — in so 
many different ways. 


The 26th EuroCALL conference was organised by the University of Jyvaskyla 
(JYU) Language Campus and specifically the Language Centre. The conference 
gathered together close to 300 participants from 30 different countries for four days 
to present papers, attend presentations, workshops, symposia, meetings and — most 
importantly — network and socialise with colleagues and friends from near and far. 


Our keynote speakers, who came more or less outside the field of Computer- 
Assisted Language Learning (CALL), explored and unpacked the notion of future 
proofing from multiple and thought-provoking angles. 


Saku Tuominen started with the question ‘why’, asking why is it that we need 
to change education, or do we? One of his key messages was that the essence of 
education is to help people to flourish in life no matter what happens. The difficult 
question, however, for us educators to think about is what are the skills that are 
needed to flourish in life both today and tomorrow? 


1. Eurocall conference chair, University of Jyvaskyla, Jyvaskyla, Finland; peppi.taalas@jyu.fi 
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Preface 


Claire Kramsch, in turn, took a perspective of an applied linguist. She reminded 
us that technology is not only assisting language learning but it is transforming 
what we call a language. Touching upon the notions of identity, equality, and 
accessibility, Kramsch raised the question of ‘what is in our hands’ when the 
technology brings us together? What are the issues we should be talking about 
and what are the problems that need to be addressed? She also argued that the 
basic elements of language teaching have mainly remained the same despite the 
theoretical developments of language and language use. Reflecting on the burning 
issues in the recent political discussions, she also raised the question of whether 
language teaching is preparing students for the reality of language use and being a 
speaker of a certain language. 


The Graham Davies keynote speaker, Mark Brown, talked about the future and 
what it has been considered to be in different times. He emphasised the difficulty 
of seeing what is relevant in amidst the rapidly changing environment of teaching 
and learning. The teachers’ mindsets play an important role in shaping the ways 
in which learning is organised. He said that the complexity makes it difficult to 
control the horizons of expectation and to know who to believe and whose ideas 
and initiatives to discard. He emphasised the need to establish a culture of vision 
and trust within which a strategic thinking can actually help us identify the voices 
we should hear and follow. 


More information about the keynote addresses, as well as the full programme, may 
be found at the conference website: http://jyu.fi/eurocall2018. 


The conference themes were organised around the following five main themes: 


¢ Environments for interaction and learning. 
¢ Pedagogies, practices, and cultures. 

¢ CALL for future — beyond SLA. 

¢ CALL and 21st century skills. 

¢ Assessment for learning. 


We received 275 submissions of which 184 were accepted to be presented 
as workshops, symposia, individual oral presentations, or posters. The oral 
presentations were categorised as research, research and development, reflective 
practice papers, along with presentations on European projects. 


This collection of short papers in this volume is a very thorough view into the 
conference proper exhibiting the complexity and novelty of the field of CALL. 


xiii 
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There are exciting new openings and a more profound exploration of theoretical 
underpinnings of the contemporary issues in teaching and learning, cross-cultural 
communication, mobile learning and the like. 


We would like to thank all participants, presenters, keynotes, special interest 
groups (SIGs), and programme committee members who made Eurocall 2018 such 
a success. We would also like to thank the authors of the papers and the reviewers 
who put in their time and effort to ensure the high quality of the submissions. A 
big thank you goes to Sylvie Thouésny and Linda Bradley for their dedication to 
EuroCALL and its publications. 


We hope you will enjoy reading this volume and that the insights into the current 
research agendas captured in the papers will move forward our thinking about how 


to futureproof CALL. 


We look forward to seeing you at next EuroCALL conferences! 
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Social media in language learning: a mixed-methods 
investigation of Saudi students’ perceptions 


Nouf Aloraini! and Walcir Cardoso? 


Abstract. This study investigates Saudi students’ attitudes towards the use of four 
Social Media (SM) applications for learning English as a Foreign Language (EFL): 
Instagram, Snapchat, Twitter, and WhatsApp. Ninety-nine adult students participated 
in this mixed-methods study, which included surveys and interviews to examine their 
perception of SM as pedagogical tools. A two-way analysis of variance (ANOVAs) 
revealed that there are differences between beginner and advanced students in their 
perceptions of the usefulness of SM applications for language learning, but not in 
their affective feelings towards SM for use outside the classroom, nor their choice of 
SM application for learning. In addition, groups’ choices of SM varied according to 
language purposes and skills to be learned. Further qualitative analysis revealed that 
advanced learners are reluctant to use SM for academic purposes, considering them 
to be their own social (not educational) spaces. 


Keywords: social media, language learning, perceptions, attitudes. 


‘i: Introduction 


Previous research has reported students’ positive perceptions towards using SM 
for academic purposes (e.g. Lee & Markey, 2014). However, researchers have 
also reported a possible variance in perceptions because of students’ proficiency 
level (Gamble & Wilkins, 2014). Interestingly, studies in the context of general 
education found that students hold negative attitudes towards using SM for 
educational purposes (Venkatesh et al., 2016). The factors that motivated this 
study include: the mixed findings reported above, and the lack or scarcity of 
studies that: (1) focus on Arab users of SM (particularly those from Saudi Arabia), 
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(2) investigate more recent SM applications (e.g. Snapchat and Instagram), (3) 
examine SM’s pedagogical usefulness (e.g. whether learners’ SM choices differ 
according to the targeted language skill to be learned), and (4) that probe students’ 
affective feelings towards them. As such, the ultimate goal of this study is to inform 
language teachers who consider adopting SM to extend their classroom practices. 
Four Research Questions (RQs) guided this study: 


e What are students’ perceptions of the usefulness of four SM applications 
(i.e. WhatsApp, Instagram, Snapchat, and Twitter) and their affective 
feelings towards their pedagogical use? Are these perceptions affected by 
users’ proficiency level in English? 


e Are there differences in student use of SM applications for different 
language purposes? 


¢ Which SM application(s) do students prefer for learning English? Are there 
differences in students’ SM choices according to the targeted language 
skills? 


e What are Saudi students’ perceived advantages and disadvantages of 
learning EFL through SM? 


2. Method 


2.1. Participants 


Ninety-nine EFL students from King Saud University in Riyadh (Saudi Arabia) 
were randomly selected to participate in the study. They were stratified among two 
proficiency levels determined by their institution: beginners (24 males, 25 females, 
mean age 21) and advanced (25 males, 25 females, mean age 23). 


2.2. Materials and procedure 


An initial online survey was created to determine SM applications used by Saudis. 
The survey was distributed via SM and yielded around 800 responses revealing 
that WhatsApp, Snapchat, Instagram, and Twitter were the top most used SM in 
Saudi Arabia. Based on these results, a six-point Likert scale survey was created 
and distributed to the participants. This survey was designed to elicit students’ 
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perceptions towards the usefulness of SM, students’ affective feelings towards SM 
use for language learning, and SM choices when used for learning EFL. Finally, 
open-ended semi-structured oral interviews were also conducted with 14 randomly 
selected participants to obtain qualitative data about their perceptions of their 
English-learning experience using the four SM applications targeted by this 
research. 


3. Results 


A two-way analysis of variance was run to answer the first RQ and part of the 
third RQ; consequently, alpha was reduced to p=0.017 to account for the number 
of ANOVAs conducted. The remaining quantitative data were answered through 
means of frequency counts. 


For RQ1, the statistical results indicated that there were differences in the perceived 
usefulness of SM as a learning tool between beginner and advanced students 
(p=0.014). Advanced participants significantly viewed Twitter more useful than 
the other three SMs, while Snapchat and Instagram did not differ from each other, 
and WhatsApp was perceived as the least useful: Twitter>Snapchat=Instagram> 
WhatsApp; where > indicates more useful/preferred than). For beginner students, 
only WhatsApp was different from the other three applications, being perceived 
as less useful, while Snapchat, Instagram, and Twitter were nearly identical in 
usefulness: Twitter=Snapchat=Instagram>WhatsApp. 


However, the two proficiency groups did not differ in their affective feelings 
towards SM use outside the classroom, nor in their choice of application for learning 
purposes. As such, students had significantly less affective feelings towards using 
WhatsApp for learning than Snapchat, Instagram and Twitter. Interestingly, Twitter 
was the only application viewed positively by both groups for its learning potential. 


Regarding RQ2 and 3, data analysis revealed that students’ SM preferences varied 
according to different language purposes and the targeted language skills to be 
learned: both groups favoured WhatsApp for communication with family and 
friends, Twitter for reading, and Snapchat for learning aural skills (listening and 
speaking). As for vocabulary, grammar and writing, advanced students preferred 
Twitter while beginners chose WhatsApp. 


Students also reported that the main advantages of using SM for learning (RQ4) 
were the availability and affordability of these applications, in addition to offering 
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an opportunity to practise English and immerse themselves in the L2 environment, 
especially when L2 English use in Saudi Arabia is usually limited and often 
confined to the classroom. Most participants mentioned that they often pay attention 
to their grammar and vocabulary before posting in SM. They also reported some 
disadvantages regarding the use of SM for L2 learning. Advanced learners fear lack 
of privacy and expressed concerns that the academic use of SM might inhibit their 
overall enjoyment using them. The two groups also expressed concerns regarding 
the accuracy of information found on SM, as well as the spelling and grammar 
errors observed in such platforms, thus questioning its suitability for language 
learning. Other issues such as the lack of feedback and being distracted by other 
features in the selected SM platforms were also expressed. 


4. Discussion and conclusion 


This study investigated Saudi students’ attitudes towards the use of four social 
media applications for learning EFL. Results indicated that there were differences 
in the perceived usefulness of SM as a learning tool between beginner and advanced 
students; however, the groups did not differ in their affective feelings towards 
SM use outside the classroom, nor in their choice of application for learning. 
Twitter, on the other hand, was viewed positively by both groups for its learning 
potential. Thematic analysis of the qualitative data gives us some explanations for 
such differences in perception between the two groups regarding SM’s ability to 
support learning. For advanced learners, ‘supportive’ means with minimum teacher 
involvement (e.g. completed independently), as SM is perceived as their private 
space. For beginners, ‘supportive’ denotes learning with additional resources to 
what is already provided in the classroom, which may also be teacher-guided. 
Both groups therefore accept SM as pedagogical tools, but differently: one as a 
complement (advanced) and the other as an extension (beyond). 


Favouring Snapchat for listening and speaking can be attributed to the services 
offered by the application, as it offers instant, but temporary, video chat. Without 
the ability to review previous videos, learners probably feel less embarrassed if 
they make mistakes, as the videos disappear within seconds. 


Many factors may have contributed to Saudi students’ overall preference for 
Twitter. First, Twitter is quick and easy to use, limits the length of user posts to 
280 characters, and is accessed by many users around the world, regardless of age, 
cultural background, or profession. Secondly, our qualitative results suggest that 
Twitter is a platform on which students can freely express their thoughts, state their 
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opinions, and engage in discussions — activities which they do not usually engage in 
in any other SM. Participants also associate Twitter with receiving breaking news, 
accessing information, and communicating with experts. In addition, students 
use it for formal practices, and they seem to behave more seriously on Twitter 
than on other SM applications given that Twitter is associated with intellectual 
discourse in politics, religion, and culture (see, for example, the current use of 
Twitter by politicians, royalty, and political figures such as Trump, Trudeau, King 
Salman, and the Pope). Therefore, Twitter is perceived as an acceptable medium 
for pedagogical purposes. 


The results indicate that there are differences in the perceived usefulness of SM 
as a learning tool between beginner and advanced students, and that students’ 
preferences for SM vary according to the targeted language skill (e.g. Snapchat for 
listening and speaking and Twitter for reading). As such, our findings reinforce the 
prevalence of Twitter among the other SM applications for language learning, and 
indicate that beginner students are more willing to use SM outside the classroom 
for pedagogical purposes. Advanced learners, on the other hand, claim SM as their 
personal space, thus disfavouring its use as it might interfere with their private 
lives. 
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Practices, challenges, and prospects of e-learning 
at a Saudi university: English teachers’ perspectives 


Sahar Alzahrani! 


Abstract. This research aims to examine the practices of university English 
Language (EL) teachers in e-learning and to explore perspectives on the 
challenges and prospects of e-learning. It is an exploratory study which adopts 
a pragmatic paradigm and a mixed method approach to inquiry. A survey design 
and a phenomenological design are used in this research to investigate the use of 
technology by the teachers of EL at Umm AlQura University (UQU) in Saudi Arabia 
(SA) and to explore their lived experiences as well as their views in relation to 
the challenges and prospects of e-learning implementation. It uses both quantitative 
data taken from a closed-ended survey (N=43) and qualitative data taken from a 
Focus Group (FG) with ten university EL teachers who teach English for Specific 
Purposes (ESP, i.e. medical purposes) in a country where English is used as a foreign 
language. The research seeks to examine the university EL teachers’ practices of 
e-learning in their teaching and to explore their perspectives on the challenges and 
prospects of the implementation of e-learning. 


Keywords: e-learning, English language teachers, practices, challenges, prospects. 


1. Introduction 


With the revolution of technology in the last century, technology is now 
incorporated in many aspects of our life. The educational field is one of the 
areas which benefits from the proliferated use of digital technologies. Language 
teaching and learning is not an exception as technology can be used by teachers 
and learners for different purposes, e.g. finding information online about 
language, online interaction, and online consumption of target language via 
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technological media (Stanley, 2013). In the last decade, e-learning in higher 
education has seen dramatic development not only in the developed, but also 
in the developing countries (Mbati & Minnaar, 2015). Policy makers in SA 
have established the e-Learning Strategic Plan and have set the protocols for 
e-learning use (Alshahrani & Alshehri, 2012). However, the implementation of 
e-learning in the Saudi universities seems to be not very effective as compared to 
the massive funds provided to technology by the Ministry of Education (Quadri 
et al., 2017). 


This paper reports on an exploratory study investigating the practices of university 
EL teachers in e-learning and exploring their perspectives on the challenges and 
prospects of e-learning in their institution and in SA. Therefore, the study asks 
three research questions: 


¢ To what extent do university EL teachers practise e-learning? And what 
are their practices? 


e What are the teachers’ perspectives on the challenges for implementing 
e-learning in their institution and country? 


e What are the teachers’ perspectives on the prospects of implementing e- 
learning in their institution and country? 


2. Method 


2.1. Study design 


This is an exploratory study which exploits a mixed method approach to inquiry 
and a pragmatic paradigm with survey and phenomenological designs to investigate 
the practices of e-learning by the teachers of EL at UQU in SA and to explore their 
views on the use of e-learning. The population is the university EL teachers who 
teach ESP. The sample in the survey design consists of 43 university EL teachers 
and the one used in the phenomenological design encompasses ten teachers. 


2.2. Data collection 


Two methods are used to answer the research questions. This mixed-method 
study uses quantitative data. A closed-ended survey (23 items about frequency of 
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technology use) was administered to forty-three volunteering university language 
teachers to examine their practices of e-learning using a five-point Likert scale 
ranging from ‘never’ to ‘always’. The response rate was a hundred percent. This 
quantitative data is integrated with qualitative data from a focus group discussion 
with ten volunteering teachers to further explore their perspectives regarding their 
practices, challenges, and the prospects of technology implementation in teaching. 


3. Results and discussion 


SPSS was used to carry out descriptive statistics on teachers’ responses in the 
survey about their practices in e-learning. The findings from the two types of data 
regarding teachers’ practices of e-learning were integrated to ensure the validity 
of the findings in each type. Findings are extracted from the qualitative data 
in the FG to explore teachers’ perspectives on the challenges and prospects of 
e-learning. 


3.1. Practice 


3.1.1. Quantitative data 


It was found that the mean for the university English teachers’ technology use 
in teaching is 3.095, SD=0.489. This mean indicates a medium frequency of 
technology use as demonstrated in the calculated length of the scale cells (2.60 
to less than 3.40) (see supplementary materials’). The mean for teachers’ use 
of search engines (e.g. Google) is 4.1860 in the range (3.40 to less than 4.20) 
suggesting that they are often used for teaching. Moreover, the mean for teachers’ 
use of emails is 4.0698, in the range (3.40 to less than 4.20), showing that email 
is often used. 


Nonetheless, the mean for teachers’ use of virtual classrooms is 1.814, in the range 
(1.80 to less than 2.60), indicating a rare use of virtual environments in teaching 
English. Similarly, the mean for the use of online learning environments (e.g. Jusur, 
Moodle, Blackboard, D2L) is 1.937, in the range (1.80 to less than 2.60), suggesting 
a rare use. These findings are not surprising as online learning environments have 
only recently been adopted by the university and virtual classrooms are being 
trialled with a small number of teachers. 
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3.1.2. Qualitative data 


Asking teachers in the FG about their role in e-learning, no one goes with the 
option ‘decision makers’, but six chose ‘users’, and three have gone with ‘other’ 
which indicates that three of them do not use technology in teaching. The responses 
about the progress of their institution in e-learning varied: three were positive 
(e.g. “progressing very fast”), whereas only one negative response suggests low 
progress (e.g. “baby steps”). Additionally, four positive responses were given about 
the progress in e-learning in their country (e.g. “advancing”’). More of the teachers 
identified as users than non-users; and most teachers have reported a progress in 
e-learning in their institution and country. These findings go in line with medium 
frequency of practice as demonstrated in the mean of teachers’ technology use. 


3.2. Challenges 


Teachers’ responses in the FG about the challenges they face for e-learning varied. 
Eight responses fall into four categories: equipment (“machines are not provided’’), 
training (“and training of course”), lack of knowledge about how to use technology 
(“we have to learn how to use it”), and lack of time (e.g. “not enough time’), 
and one uncategorised response (e.g. “they are all challenges”). The two responses 
about the expected challenges for e-learning were related to learners: motivating 
learners (“to motivate students to actually use technology on their own”) and 
controlling independent learners (“‘it will be difficult [...] to step in and control the 
independent students”). 


3.3. Prospects 


Teachers have given one positive response about the prospects of e-learning in 
their institution (“a time will come when e-learning will be the only solution”) 
and one ambitious response (“we have to make technology a strength”). However, 
the responses about e-learning future in SA were more varied: nine positive, four 
neutral, and two negative responses. Positive responses are like “it is the future” and 
“technology is taking over”. Examples of the neutral responses are “we need to try 
to make technology useful for learning” and “the university provided technology 
and it is up to the teacher if she wants to use it”. A teacher with a negative attitude 
and low knowledge of technology use had two negative responses, e.g. “be realistic 
ladies”. Knowing the existing excessive efforts of the deanship of e-learning and 
distance education and the huge investments in technology made by the university 
and the Ministry of Education, it was expected to get positive responses about 
e-learning prospects. 
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The question about what is needed to facilitate the implementation of e-learning 
yielded seven different responses about time, practice, staff members, positive 
attitudes, technical resources, and training. The authorities in the university are 
recommended to consider these elements in their ongoing plans. 


4. Conclusions 


The findings identified the medium frequency of the university EL teachers’ 
e-learning practice. Teachers often use search engines and emails, but they rarely 
use virtual classrooms and online learning environments in teaching English. 
Teachers’ roles in technology use is either as user or non-user with a greater 
number of participants (double) reporting being users than those being non-users. 
Most teachers’ responses are positive about e-learning progress and e-learning 
prospects in their university and country. Potential challenges are reported to the 
implementation of e-learning; and teachers are aware of what can facilitate it. 
These findings can be considered in the university’s ongoing plans for successful 
implementation of e-learning. 
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Instructors as MALL engineers: 
adapting, modifying, and creating 
mobile materials for listening practice 


Mike Barcomb!, Jennica Grimshaw’, and Walcir Cardoso* 


Abstract. For teachers to utilize Mobile Assisted Language Learning (MALL) 
resources, they must consider how to balance implementation with their available 
resources. As it is no longer the case that programming is required to create one’s 
own MALL resources, teachers could benefit from a framework that helps them to 
match their resources and pedagogical goals with user-friendly and customizable 
MALL materials. To this end, this paper serves as a proposal for a framework that 
helps teachers to match their available resources with three levels of customizable 
MALL materials for listening practice: adaptation, modification, and creation. The 
possibilities for teacher customized MALL materials at each level will be discussed. 


Keywords: mobile-assisted language learning, MALL, design, teacher education. 


1. Introduction 


In the foreign/second language (L2) context, language practice is often limited to 
generic homework activities derived from textbooks intended for a wide audience 
and may therefore not be relevant to every learning context (Howard & Major, 
2004). To mitigate this issue, the use of MALL and teacher-friendly applications 
afford language instructors the opportunity to generate custom-made activities that 
can increase target language input exposure — an important step when learning a 
language (e.g. Nation & Newton, 2009) — that is designed specifically for their 
students. 
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Instructors who have decided to incorporate MALL into their courses need to make 
pedagogical choices such as the type of application (app), the type of engagement 
(e.g. aural input, oral output), and between whom the interaction takes place (e.g. 
student to computer, student to student). With the many options available, including 
learning how to navigate and use MALL software, it is important that instructors 
understand how to organize their time and resources to fully benefit from the pool 
of available MALL resources. 


As teachers no longer need to program to make their own materials, this paper 
proposes a framework that places instructor-friendly customizable MALL 
resources on a continuum with three distinct levels of involvement (as in Barcomb, 
Grimshaw, & Cardoso, 2017). It provides an overview of the duties associated 
with building materials at each level: adaptation, modification, and creation, with 
the intent of helping instructors to match their abilities, resources, and pedagogical 
goals to current MALL resources. 


Although MALL resources can target many different skills, this paper provides 
specific examples of how listening practice can be targeted at each level of the 
framework, as customized listening practice outside the classroom is often difficult 
to come by. By mobilizing and customizing aural input and practice, the instructor 
can enhance the learning experience and increase student exposure to the target 
language without the restrictions of time or space. 


2. Background 


When it comes to using technology in the classroom, language instructors often 
feel limited by restrictions such as budgeting, additional planning time, restricted 
classroom time, and, most importantly, a lack of training (Godwin-Jones, 2015). 
Many instructors may also feel overwhelmed by the sheer volume of resources, not 
knowing where to start or how to critically choose the best programs. 


In line with Godwin-Jones’s (2015) call for language instructors to develop the 
programming skills necessary to increase their understanding of how technology 
can be used to teach languages, the proposed framework is designed to introduce 
instructors to a pool of MALL materials by taking into account their resources and 
prior experiences. This process aims to enable teachers to work at a level more 
likely to lead to successful implementation of MALL, concentrating on adapting, 
modifying, and creating customizable materials that can increase interaction with 
the target language input in the mobile setting. 
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The proposed framework is designed to help instructors begin or reconsider their 
current use of MALL in their classes to critically select and construct content, 
tools, and activities, but other frameworks, such as Chapelle’s (2001) criteria 
for computer assisted language learning task appropriateness, should also be 
considered when designing materials using customizable programs. 


3. Our proposal: the three levels 


To alleviate the above issues, we propose three levels of instructor involvement 
in customizable MALL implementation: adaptation, modification, and creation 
(Table 1), with a focus on listening practice. The levels reflect the degree of 
instructor involvement in material creation (e.g. active versus passive roles), and 
the amount of time and effort required. The levels are not static and share many 
commonalities, depending on how the instructor engages with the materials. 


Table 1. Three levels of instructor involvement 


User role Level 1 Level 2 Level 3 
Choose from pre-made content | Yes Yes Yes 
Modify pre-made activities RES Yes 
Create own content Yes 
Create own activities Yes 
Examples Duolingo for Schools, | Quizlet, Moodle, 
Google Translate TinyCards ARIS 


3.1. Level 1: adaptation as means of entering MALL customization 


At the first level, the focus is on adapting pre-made MALL materials. This is an 
important first step that frees instructors of modifying and creating content, and 
thus enables them to focus on implementing the selected technology to facilitate 
the development of the L2. For example, Duolingo for Schools allows instructors 
to assign pre-made interactive content, levels, and tasks to their learners, including 
listening and dictation tasks. Instructors therefore do not have to create any 
content, activities, or gamified elements on their own; instead they adapt pre-made 
materials by assigning only the relevant ones to their students. 


By helping instructors become aware of the way that resources at Level | are 
amenable to adaptation, the use of non-pedagogical apps such as Google Translate 
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can be further explored to provide textual and aural input on the go. Here, the 
instructor could guide learners to use certain features of the app for specific 
purposes, such as a pronunciation model. Working at this level is best for teachers 
who may have limited resources or no prior experience using MALL materials, 
though advanced users are also likely to incorporate skills and/or apps from Level 1 
in the following two levels. 


3.2. Level 2: modification as a means of customizing content 


As an extension of Level 1, Level 2 focuses on the actual modification of pre- 
made materials, which positions the instructor in a more active role as a designer. 
This is particularly helpful when generic textbook or MALL activities do not 
meet the specific learning needs of a group of students. In Level 2, instructors 
can, for example, customize student listening practice by modifying a set of Text- 
To-Speech (TTS) enhanced vocabulary cards by replacing the TTS voice with his 
or her own, adding original images, or editing the text on each card. Instructors 
who are comfortable with software modification (e.g. TTS vocabulary cards) 
can advance and use flashcard-building apps such as Quizlet to modify aspects 
of TTS-based cards. They can then make them available in pre-made matching 
games and multiple choice listening quizzes with gamified elements to motivate 
students to practice. 


Despite the challenges associated with modifying customizable MALL materials 
(e.g. they require more time and technological expertise), teachers at Level 2 can 
tailor apps to address the needs of their students, based on their pedagogical and 
technological know-how and available time. 


3.3. Level 3: creating a complete MALL experience 


Finally, instructors engaging at Level 3 have full creative control over adapting, 
modifying, and creating MALL materials that increase interaction with the target 
language (Barcomb et al., 2017, p. 2). Not only do instructors have the ability to 
create their own materials, but they can also determine how these materials are 
organized and presented to learners. One approach to creation at the third level is 
through learning management systems, which can lead to the creation of highly 
effective MALL materials that incorporate modified, adapted, and created materials. 
For example, through the use of user-generated plugins in Moodle, teachers can 
incorporate videos, quizzes with embedded audio, and student-generated glossary 
entries. The latter can include video, audio, and/or images that reward points to 
learners upon the completion of each activity. 
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Another example of Level 3 creation that highlights mobility is the use of augmented 
reality app creators such as ARIS to create place-based mobile applications. By 
using GPS markers, ARIS allows instructors to mobilize the classroom by taking the 
learners on a language learning experience of discovery; for example, students can 
use their mobile devices to scan QR codes around the classroom in an interactive 
scavenger hunt. As students scan QR codes or reach GPS locations, video and/or 
audio cues can pop up on the user’s screen to enable additional listening practice. 


4. Conclusions 


By establishing these three levels of teacher involvement, we hope to help 
instructors bypass some of the hindrances commonly associated with implementing 
educational technology and support new and experienced users of MALL in their 
journey towards becoming creators of their own MALL materials. In this paper, 
we identify resources and activities that permit instructors to adapt, modify, and/ 
or create listening activities that are relevant and engaging to their students. By 
doing so, we hope that the MALL design process becomes more tangible to all 
instructors, regardless of ability, training, or available resources. 
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Learning L2 pronunciation 
with a text-to-speech synthesizer 
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Abstract. The study explored the pedagogical use of Text-To-Speech (TTS) 
synthesizers by comparing two groups of students learning the pronunciations 
associated with Regular Past Tense (RPT) marking in English (e.g. talk[t], clean[d], 
want[id]). While one group received TTS-based instruction, the other was taught 
RPT with teacher assistance. Our findings indicate that both groups behaved similarly 
regarding the production of RPT, and that the target allomorphs are acquired in the 
following order: id>d>t. 


Keywords: text-to-speech synthesis, L2 pronunciation. 


1. Introduction 


TTS are applications that convert written text into spoken voice output. Although 
the literature on its pedagogical applications in L2 education is still scarce, the 
few available studies indicate that the technology has potential for the teaching/ 
learning of L2 pronunciation (Liakin, Cardoso, & Liakina, 2017). Research has 
also shown that the technology is ready for use in the L2 classroom, as its output is 
comparable to that of humans on measures such as intelligibility, comprehensibility, 
and morphophonemice accuracy (Cardoso, Smith, & Garcia-Fuentes, 2015). 


We hypothesize that TTS can contribute to the learning of L2 pronunciation 
because it can enhance the target input in both quantity and quality via features 
such as speed control (slow/fast speech), multimodal visual presentation (through 
orthography and the highlighting of words being read/synthesized), word/phrase 
repetition, and voice selection (e.g. male or female voices for high phonetic 
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variability, as recommended by Logan, Lively, & Pisoni, 1991). These features are 
shown in Figure |. 


Figure 1. Input enhancement via TTS: features (reproduced with permission 
from NaturalSoft) 


Listen & 
Repeat 


Highlight word 
being read 


Speed: 
+10~-10 


\ — young soldier. He 
\—— traveled i away from 


Speaker: Play selected 
male/female word/text 
Low/high 


Voice Paul 


To examine the pedagogical suitability of TTS, this study focused on the acquisition 
of the allomorphy found in RPT marking in English (i.e. talk[t], clean[d] and 
want[id]). As suggested in the literature (Collins et al., 2009), the acquisition of 
RPT and related morphophonemics is difficult because -ed forms are not readily 
available to L2 learners (an issue of input ‘quantity’) and they occur in hard-to- 
perceive phonetic contexts (an issue of input ‘quality’). By allowing learners to 
manipulate the quantity and quality of exposure to the forms being learned, TTS 
can address the issues of availability and accessibility reported in Collins et al. 
(2009). This study was guided by the following question: 


¢ Which type of instruction is more effective in the learning of simple past 
-ed allomorphy: TTS-based instruction or one led by a language teacher? 


2. Method 


2.1. Participants and experimental groups 


Eighteen English-as-a-foreign-language students (proficiency: intermediate; age: 
13-22; gender: seven females, 11 males) were stratified among two groups: while 
the TTS Group was asked to complete learning activities using the TTS application 
in Figure | (thus manipulating the L2 input in quantity and quality), the Non- 
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TTS Group received the same treatment with the assistance of an English teacher. 
Over a four-week period, all participants engaged in incidental learning of RPT 
allomorphy via listening activities that focused on the pronunciation of the target 
forms (e.g. listen and fill-in the gap, and sound categorization). 


2.2. _ Instruments 

The data were collected through two oral tasks consisting of 70 ed-final verbs and 
30 distractors: Word Reading (id=10; d=23; t=12) and Guided Task (id=3; d=14; 
t=8) in which participants were asked to answer questions about the past holidays 


of fictional characters (see Figure 2 for an illustration). 


Figure 2. Guided oral task 


Last July, Lena took a four-week vacation in Japan. What did she do? 


YES NO 
arrive safely? v 
work during her vacation? v 
call her boss every day? v (week) 
stay at a hotel? ¥ (with friends) 
wash her clothes every day? v 
clean her bedroom? ve 


dress informally? v (formally) 
need guides to travel in Japan? 
love the weather? 

travel with her friends? ¥ (boyfriend) 


NIN 


2.3. | Research design and procedures 


The study followed a pretest-posttest design. Participants were pretested using the 
two instruments described above and tested within one week of completion of the 
learning activities described above. The posttest was followed by a 20-minute oral 
interview in which participants were asked about their pedagogical experience. 
Figure 3 illustrates the research design and procedures adopted. 


The data were coded by two research assistants (1=correct, 0=incorrect) and 
checked for consistency by a third rater (95.56% rater consistency). The interview 
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data were audio-recorded, transcribed, and categorized into pertinent themes (e.g. 
morphophonemic awareness and perceived pedagogical benefits). 


Figure 3. Research design and procedures 


Week |: Pretest [Word Reading & Guided Task] 
| 


i 


TTS (n=9) NTTS (n=9) 

n 
a) 
o 
2 . . segs 
3 - 6 listening activities - 6 listening activities 
st (+ fill-in) (+ fill-in) 

- Feedback: TTS - Feedback: Human 


Week 5: Posttest [Word Reading & Guided Task] + Interview 


3. Results 


Due to space limitations, only the final stage of the statistical analysis is reported 
in detail. Mixed between-within subjects analysis of variance (ANOVA), followed 
by pairwise comparisons, were conducted with RPT allomorphy (-id, -d, -t) as 
dependent variable, and Time (pretest, posttest), Group (TTS, Non-TTS), and 
Task (Word Reading, Guided Task) as independent variables. For both Word 
Reading and Guided Task, there was no effect for Time or Group, indicating no 
significant improvement: the RPT allomorphs remained the same from pretest to 
posttest, across the two groups and tasks. There was, however, a difference for 
RPT production in the two tasks on the pretests and posttests, attesting that the 
three allomorphs behaved significantly differently; while -id was unproblematic, 
-d was relatively less difficult to produce than -t: id>d>t (where > indicates “easier 
to produce than” or “acquired before”). Finally, additional analysis revealed no 
significant improvement in Word Reading. Due to the uneven distribution of RPT 
forms, the results are provided in mean percentages in Table |. 


Table 1. RTP allomorphs by group (type of instruction), time, and task 


Pretest (%) Posttest (%) 

Group Word Reading | Guided Task Word Reading | Guided Task 
-id -d (+t -id |-d (+t -id -d§-t -id -d +t 
TTS 100 |20 89 75 |30.6 | 13.9 |100 |18.8 |7.41 63 |42.9 | 13.9 
Non-TTS 97.8 13.3 |2.2 | 66.7 |19.4 8.3 (95.6 10.1 |0 74.1 |23 |6.9 
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Because the two groups were statistically similar and no improvement was 
observed in Word Reading, follow-up Within-Subjects ANOVAs involving Guided 
Task and the two groups combined were conducted. This revealed an interaction 
between Time and RTP allomorphy (F(1,17)=15.609, p=0.001 (alpha level set at 
.003), suggesting a performance improvement for -d (shaded in Table |), but not 
for -t on the posttest. 


To summarize, the TTS and Non-TTS groups behaved similarly regarding the 
production of RPT: while they both improved in producing [d], there was no 
significant improvement in their production of -id (participants scored at the ceiling 
level on the pretest) and [t]. 


4. Discussion and concluding remarks 


The study examined the effects of two types of instruction in the learning of 
RPT allomorphy: TTS-based instruction and one led by a language teacher. 
The results indicate that the TTS and Non-TTS groups behaved similarly 
regarding the production of RPT. An interesting pattern emerged in the analysis: 
an improvement of allomorph -d by both groups, suggesting a development 
sequence in the acquisition of RPT allomorphy. While -ed is acquired first, due 
to LI influence (see Cardoso, 2011), the order -d>-t can be explained by the fact 
that syllabic coda -d is more sonorous than -t (languages favor sonorous codas; 
Cardoso, 2011). 


The lack of major improvements observed can be attributed to at least two factors. 
Firstly, it is possible that an exclusive focus on perception via the proposed TTS- 
based listening activities (under the ‘perception precedes production’ hypothesis 
— Flege, 1995) was not appropriate to lead learners to transfer the newly-acquired 
knowledge into production. If these activities had been complemented with 
speaking activities (e.g. via speech recognition software or even silent practice), 
learners would have had an opportunity to practice and possibly transfer this novel 
perceptual knowledge into production. That many learners became aware of RPT 
allomorphy became evident in the analysis of their interview data, particularly 
among participants in the TTS Group. When asked what they had learned in the 
study, most participants reported that they had become aware of the differences 
in RPT pronunciation: “if J were to [listen to these stories] again, I wouldnt 
pronounce as much this “ed” at the end’; “I never knew that the {ed} sometimes 
sounds strong, sometimes weak’. Secondly, it is possible that the four hours allotted 
for listening practice was not enough, particularly in an experiment in which 
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pronunciation was learned implicitly (see Saito & Lyster, 2012, for the effects of 
explicit pronunciation teaching). 


An important pedagogical implication of these findings is that TTS has the potential 
to increase and improve the target language input (preferably accompanied by 
explicit instruction and oral practice), develop better grapheme-to-phoneme 
associations (there is no clear relationship between orthographic -ed and its 
allomorphs -id, -d and -t in English), and address some of the time constraints that 
affect many L2 learning environments (TTS has the potential to foster autonomous 
and anytime-anywhere learning). Using TTS as an out-of-class pedagogical 
tool could then increase in-class time so that teachers and students could focus 
on other important tasks such as providing feedback and engaging in real-life 
communicative activities. 
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Learners’ satisfaction comparison between 
text and speech dialogue-based computer 
assisted language learning system 


Sung-Kwon Choi', Oh-Woog Kwon’, and Young-Kil Kim? 


Abstract. This paper is about the learners’ satisfaction comparison between text 
and speech Dialogue-Based Computer-Assisted Language Learning systems (DB- 
CALL system). A DB-CALL system aims to allow learners to talk to the system in a 
foreign language as if they were talking with a native speaker and to provide learning 
feedback that will grammatically correct spoken foreign language or recommend 
a better expression. The satisfaction analysis of the text DB-CALL system was 
conducted by 20 learners. The satisfaction analysis of the speech DB-CALL system 
was conducted by 36 learners. The average satisfaction of the text DB-CALL system 
was 3.44 points. This system needs to improve the ability to respond appropriately to 
out-of-topic conversations (2.10 points). The average satisfaction of the speech DB- 
CALL system was 3.87 points. This system needs to enhance the speech recognition 
function (3.36 points). 


Keywords: satisfaction analysis, computer assisted language learning system, 
dialogue system, DB-CALL. 


1. Introduction 


The DB-CALL system aims to either grammatically correct learners’ foreign 
language utterance or to provide learning feedback that recommends better 
expressions. The Electronics and Telecommunications Research Institute (ETRI) 
has developed the DB-CALL system since 2010. The DB-CALL system developed 
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from 2010 to 2015 was text-based and system-oriented, which restricted the 
learner’s dialogue flow and did not allow free conversation beyond the topic (Choi, 
Kwon, Kim, & Lee, 2016). As a hybrid approach between the DB-CALL system 
and a chat bot became active (Dingli & Scerri, 2013), the DB-CALL systems 
evolved from system-oriented to a mixed form between system-oriented and user- 
oriented. The DB-CALL system developed from 2016 to 2018 was speech-based 
and a mix of system-oriented and user-oriented, that allowed free conversation 
outside the topic and feedback on grammar errors without limiting the learner’s 
flow of conversation (Choi, Kwon, & Kim, 2017). In this paper, we describe the 
learners’ satisfaction comparison between the text DB-CALL system and the 
speech DB-CALL system. 


2. Configuration of ETRI’s speech DB-CALL system 


ETRI’s speech DB-CALL system consists of speech recognition, language 
understanding, computer-assisted language learning, dialogue management, 
language generation, and speech synthesis. As described in detail in Choi et al. 
(2017), the speech DB-CALL system’s strategy for user utterance is shown in 
Figure 1. 


Figure 1. Dialogue strategy of ETRI speech DB-CALL system 


Learner’s utterance [necessary ]} optinal’ | 
| 
Language Understanding No 
> Response of chat bot 
Yes 
pon Dialogue Management No 
Yes 


Language Learning No 


in Interactive response 


No 


Language learning 


Provide error feedback 


Yes 


Interactive response 


When a learner makes an utterance, ETRI speech DB-CALL system first confirms 
whether the utterance is topic-oriented. If the utterance is not a topic conversation, 
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ETRI speech DB-CALL system responds with the chat bot and then returns to the 
topic conversation. If the learner’s utterance is topic-oriented, ETRI speech DB- 
CALL system in turn processes suitability of content, grammar error detection, and 
error severity (Choi et al., 2017). 


3. Text DB-CALL system 


3.1. Evaluation 


The evaluation of the text DB-CALL system was conducted by 20 testers, whose 
English level was beginner (ten) and intermediate (ten). Each tester communicated 
with the system literally about the four topics. Topics for evaluation consist of 
purchasing tickets for a New York city tour, ordering food, talking about health 
habits, and thinking about future currency. Participants performed ten missions on 
four topics, each taking an average of 50 minutes per person. The success rate of 
dialogue turns on four topics was 80.86% as follows: 


Success rate of dialogue turn (%) = (number of correct system’s responses 
to learner’s utterance)/(total number of learners’ utterances) x 100. 
3.2. Learners’ satisfaction 
Satisfaction analysis was based on the questionnaire of 20 people who experimented 
with the text DB-CALL system. Five-point Likert scales were assigned to each 
question. One point was ‘very unsatisfied’ and 5 points were ‘very satisfied’. The 


satisfaction results were as follows (Table 1). 


Table 1. Learners’ satisfaction of text DB-CALL system 


Questionnaire Score 


1. Questions about system performance 


1.1. Did the system respond appropriately? 2.90 
1.2. Do you feel free to talk to the system? 2.90 
1.3. Did the system properly point out grammatical errors? 3.15 


1.4. Did the system adequately recommend sentences that would help you learn? 3.60 


1.5. Did the out-of-topic conversations (ex. chat bots) respond appropriately? 2.10 
Average 2.93 
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2. Questions about system function 


2.1. Do you think the ability to correct grammatical 4.40 
errors is necessary for the conversation system? 

2.2. Do you think the ability to recommend sentences 4.55 
is necessary for the conversation system? 

2.3. Do you think conversations outside of the topic 3.60 
(ex. chat bots) are necessary for the conversation system? 

Average 4.18 
3. Questions about system effects 

3.1. After using the system, did the DB-CALL system 3.60 
help you learn English? 

3.2. Do you think this DB-CALL system helps you learn English better 3.55 
than traditional learning methods (such as conversation texts)? 

3.3. Do you think this DB-CALL system will help you 3.60 
motivate your learning? 

3.4. Does this DB-CALL system have fun? 3.35 
Average 3.53 
4. Questions about future services 

4.1. Would you like to use the online education service 3.65 
of the DB-CALL system? 

4.2. Do you want to use the above service even if it is charged? 2.40 
4.3. Are you willing to repeat many times 3.30 


(on average 4-5 times or more) on a topic conversation? 


Average 3.12 


Overall, the satisfaction rate of the text DB-CALL system was 3.44 points out 
of 5 points. A factor that lowers overall satisfaction is the DB-CALL system’s 
inability to respond appropriately to out-of-topic conversations (2.10 points). 
Therefore, it is expected that the learner’s satisfaction with the text DB-CALL 
system will increase if the topic-oriented chat bot system is improved. 


4. Speech DB-CALL system 


4.1. Evaluation 


The speech DB-CALL system was tested in voice on speech phones. Thirty-six 
learners whose English level was beginner (18) and intermediate (18) were divided 
into three groups. Topics to talk with were given differently for each group. Table 2 
shows the progress of satisfaction analysis. 
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Table 2. Evaluation method of speech DB-CALL system 


Group A Group B Group C 
Participants | 12 college students 12 middle school 12 middle school 
(7 male, 5 female) students students 
(male 1, female 11) (male 2, female 10) 
Topic ¢ How can we save How can we save What healthy habit 
our environment? our environment? do you have? 


¢ What is your opinion 
about DIY fashion? 


¢ What do you think of 
Korean food culture? 


¢ Which role on the 
rowing team do 
you think you’ ll 


be good at? 
Evaluation | ¢ Usability in class 
items 
* Content and Services 
¢ Speech recognition 
How to ¢ System introduction and explanation of learning method 
proceed 


¢ Distribution of test equipment 


¢ Pre-learning: after learning words, sentences and expression, 
3 free conversations with DB-CALL system 


¢ Learning 
¢ Confirm result 


¢ Fill out the questionnaire 


4.2. Learners’ satisfaction 


Five-point Likert scales were assigned to each question. One point was ‘very 
poor’ and 5 points were ‘very satisfied’. The satisfaction results were as follows 
(Table 3). 


Satisfaction with speech DB-CALL system was 3.87 out of 5 points. Specifically, 
the satisfaction of usability in class was 4.11, the content and service satisfaction 
was 4.14, and the speech recognition satisfaction was 3.36. The speech recognition 
function should be improved. The satisfaction analysis of the speech DB-CALL 
system is similar to that of the online survey of speech assisted language learning 
of Grimshaw, Cardoso, and Collins (2017). If technology of speech recognition 
improves further, the satisfaction level of Table 3 below will be higher. 
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Table 3. Learners’ satisfaction of speech DB-CALL system 
Group A Group B Group C Total 
Usability 3.92 4.50 3.92 4.11 
in class 
very satisfied(0) very satisfied(6) very satisfied(1) 
satisfied(11) satisfied(6) satisfied(9) 
moderate(1) moderate(0) moderate(2) 
unsatisfied(0) unsatisfied(0) unsatisfied(0) 
very unsatisfied(0) very unsatisfied(0) _ very unsatisfied(0) 
Content and 3.83 4.50 4.08 4.14 
Services 
very satisfied(0) very satisfied(6) very satisfied(2) 
satisfied(10) satisfied(6) satisfied(9) 
moderate(2) moderate(0) moderate(1) 
unsatisfied(0) unsatisfied(0) unsatisfied(0) 
very unsatisfied(0) | very unsatisfied(0) _| very unsatisfied(0) 
Speech 3.00 3.83 3.25 3.36 
recognition 
very satisfied(1) very satisfied(1) very satisfied(1) 
satisfied(2) satisfied(8) satisfied(4) 
moderate(5) moderate(3) moderate(4) 
unsatisfied(4) unsatisfied(0) unsatisfied(3) 
very unsatisfied(0) very unsatisfied(0) _ very unsatisfied(0) 
Total 3.87 


5, Conclusions 


In this paper, we described the learners’ satisfaction comparison between text and 
speech DB-CALL system. The average satisfaction rate of the text DB-CALL 
system was 3.44 points. The average satisfaction rate of the speech DB-CALL 
system was 3.87 points. 


In the future, we will further enhance the performance of the speech DB-CALL 
system by improving speech recognition and dialogue management modules. 
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Can TTS help L2 learners develop 
their phonological awareness? 


Almir Anacleto de Araujo Gomes!, Walcir Cardoso’, 
and Rubens Marques de Lucena? 


Abstract. Text-To-Speech synthesizers (TTS) have raised the interest of researchers 
and teachers for their ability to enhance foreign/second language (L2) learning, 
particularly with regards to the development of pronunciation skills (Liakin, 
Cardoso, & Liakina, 2017). Despite some optimistic results, there are no studies 
that investigate TTS’s pedagogical potential to enhance L2 Phonological Awareness 
(PA), especially in foreign language contexts, where access to rich aural input is 
limited in terms of both quantity and quality. The present study examines TTS’s 
pedagogical potential as a tool to assist English L2 learners develop their PA, 
focusing on the morphophonological alternations that characterize regular past tense 
marking in English (past -ed). Results show that TTS contributed positively for the 
auditory perception and controlled (but not spontaneous) production of the targeted 


phenomenon. 


Keywords: Text-to-speech synthesizers, phonological awareness, L2 pronunciation. 


1. Introduction 


Research has shown that the pedagogical use of TTS has the potential to contribute 
to learning in the acquisition of L2 vocabulary and pronunciation (e.g. Liakin et al., 
2017; Soler-Urzta, 2011). Recently, there have been studies that evaluate the voice 
quality of TTS systems, corroborating previous hypotheses that current synthesized 
voices are ready for use in L2 education: they are not only perceived as appropriate 
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(or ‘good enough’) from a sound perspective (Bione, Grimshaw, & Cardoso, 2017; 
Cardoso, Smith, & Garcia Fuentes, 2015), but they are also more likely to enhance 
opaque features of the target language (e.g. regular past tense marking in English is 
often detected with higher accuracy in synthesized speech; Bione et al., 2017; John 
& Cardoso, 2017). One area that has not received consideration by researchers is 
TTS’ ability to raise L2 learners’ PA. 


As such, this pilot study attempts to contribute to the literature on CALL-assisted 
PA. It focused on TTS’s ability to provide the type of input necessary to develop 
learners’ ability to become aware that past tense marking (past -ed) in English 
is characterized by three allomorphs: /t/ in the presence of a preceding voiceless 
segment (e.g. talk[t]), /Id/ when the targeted morpheme is preceded by homorganic 
/t/ or /d/ (e.g. add[Id]), and /d/ elsewhere (e.g. play[d]). To assess participants’ 
PA development, we included tasks that evaluated their pre-/post-test awareness 
of past -ed pronunciation, their auditory perception of the phenomenon, and 
their controlled/spontaneous oral production. The general question that guided 
this research was: can English as a Foreign Language (EFL) learners benefit 
from exposure to synthesized voices for developing their awareness to past -ed 
allomorphy? 


2. Method 


Nine Brazilian Portuguese (BP) native speakers participated in this study. They 
were EFL students living in Joao Pessoa (Brazil, with ages ranging from 25 to 35. 
They had all completed (or were attending) secondary school. 


The study consisted of two hour one-shot sessions with the participants. For the 
treatment, participants were asked to complete a set of learning activities using 
a popular NeoSpeech synthesized voice, Julie (via the NaturalReader software). 
They consisted of activities that encouraged them to listen and respond to question 
such as listen and decide whether the action took place in the present or past. 


For data collection, participants were asked to complete a series of tasks designed 
to evaluate their PA before and after the use of TTS during the treatment phase. 
To examine learners’ PA, participants completed two questionnaires (pre- and 
post-tests), in which they were asked to evaluate ten propositions about English 
pronunciation using an eight point Likert scale, according to Alves’s (2012) five 
levels of PA: L2 phonemes, L2 allophones, identification of non-distinctive sounds 
in L1 and distinctive sounds in L2, syllabic patterns, and rhymes. 
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Based on Cardoso et al. (2015) and Bione et al. (2017), participants also performed 
an auditory identification task, in which they heard 16 sentences, 12 of them in the 
past (four distractors), but without lexical elements that could identify their tense. 


To evaluate the controlled production of past -ed, participants read a list of 26 words 
aloud (14 were regular past verbs, the others were distractors). To evaluate less 
controlled (spontaneous henceforth) production, participants were asked to answer 
questions about the past holidays of fictional characters, using a set of regular past 
verbs. The key difference between these tasks was the amount of cognitive effort 
to complete them: while the first relied on the participants’ ability to produce ed- 
final words in isolation, the spontaneous task required them to focus on content, 
allowing us to obtain more natural speech (Gomes, 2015; Ortiz & Ivette, 2005; see 
Laboy, 1972 for a sociolinguistic perspective). 


3. Results 


3.1. Auditory perception 
Due to the limited scope of the study and the small number of participants, we 
report the results using descriptive statistics, in percentages. As Figure | indicates, 


there was a 7% improvement in past tense perception from pre-test to post-test. 


Figure 1. Auditory identification of past -ed: pre-test and post-test 
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40% 
20% 


0% 


Pre-test Post-test 


These results suggest that access to synthesized L2 input may contribute to a better 
perception of sentential verbal tense, as well as the identification of regular past 
-ed in English. 
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3.2. Production 


Comparing pre-test to post-test results in controlled production, we observed an 
overall improvement of 12% in past -ed pronunciation, as shown in Figure 2. 


Figure 2. Controlled production of past -ed: pre-test and post-test 
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Interestingly, data from spontaneous production yielded a different pattern, 
showing a reduction in past -ed marking on the post-test, as illustrated in 
Figure 3. 


Figure 3. Spontaneous production of past -ed: pre-test and post-test 
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In sum, our findings for oral production yielded mixed results regarding the 
pedagogical effects of TTS: While an improvement in past -ed pronunciation was 
observed in controlled production, the reverse was found in spontaneous tasks. 
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3.3. PA test 


Figure 4 shows an improvement in past -ed PA in three of the five levels of 
phonological awareness considered: L2 phonemes (from 50% to 88.89%), L2 
allophones (from 33.33% to 44.44 %), and identification of non-distinctive sounds 
in L1 (allophones) and distinctive in L2 (from 44.44% to 55.56%). Regarding the 
other two levels (syllabic patterns and rhymes), PA decreased from 61.11% to 
27.78% and from 72.22% to 50.00%, respectively. 


Figure 4. PA tests: pre-test and post-test 


ded 88.89% 
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80% 72.22% 
70% ~— 61.11% 55.56% 
60% 00% 50.00 —- 
50% 44.44% 44.44 
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awareness awareness awareness awareness in L1 and distinctive 
in the L2 awareness 


Overall, considering the five levels of PA adopted, the participants’ phonological 
awareness only increased by a mere 1.11% on the post-test (from 52.22% to 53.33%). 


4. Discussions and conclusions 


This study aimed to answer whether EFL learners could benefit from exposure 
to synthesized voices for developing their awareness to past -ed allomorphy. Our 
findings suggest that the pedagogical use of TTS can be effective in at least two 
of the measures encompassed by our definition of PA: auditory -ed perception and 
its controlled production. This can be explained by the fact that these two tasks 
required a focus on language (e.g. in comparison with spontaneous production). 
These findings suggest that, considering these two measures, TTS constitutes 
a good source of aural input (as reported Cardoso et al., 2015 and Bione et al., 
2017), and that it may be used to enhance the opaque alternations found in past 
-ed marking in English (as hypothesized, based on Bione et al., 2017, and John & 
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Cardoso, 2017). We acknowledge some of the limitations of our study, particularly 
the limited number of participants and lack of statistical rigour in our analysis. In 
future research, we would like to mitigate these limitations and verify if, given a 
larger sample, there will be a more significant improvement at post-test. 
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Designed and emerging CALL 
affordances in videoconferencing 
for language learning and teaching 


Aparajita Dey-Plissonneau' 


Abstract. This study aims to identify a few perception-action relations or affordances 
enacted in an asymmetrical (tutor-tutee) videoconferencing environment for L2 
learning. Following Engestrém’s (2014) Cultural Historical Activity Theory (CHAT) 
and an ecological Computer-Assisted Language Learning (CALL) perspective, the 
study focusses on the interactions between language use, technology use, and the 
enactment of designed language learning tasks. Master’s students of French as a 
foreign language from a French university interacted online via videoconferencing 
with undergraduate students of business learning French at an Irish university over 
a six-week period. The online interactions between tutors and tutees generated a 
multimodal corpus (ISMAEL). The fifth session plan prepared by the tutors and their 
online conversations were investigated for four tutor-tutee systems. The findings 
reveal that the designed and emerging technological and linguistic affordances 
influence the online interactions at the micro level and the educational affordances 
at the macro level. 


Keywords: CALL affordances, activity theory, asymmetrical, videoconferencing. 


1. Introduction 


“The affordances of the environment are what it offers the animal, what it provides 
or furnishes, either for good or ill” (Gibson, 1977, p. 68). Affordance is a relational 
property that depends not only on the inherent characteristics of the environment 
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but also on the action capabilities of the organism. CALL affordances manifest 
themselves as technological, linguistic, social, and educational affordances and the 
relation between these needs to be further developed. 


In the context of videoconferencing between tutors and language learners, 
numerous studies have looked into micro level (moment-to-moment) interactions 
(Guichon & Tellier, 2017). This paper proposes to study the emergence of CALL 
affordances and the relation between them at the macro, meso, and micro levels of 
the learning ecology by investigating the following research questions: 


¢ What are the designed affordances in the videoconferencing environment? 


e What are the emerging affordances at the macro, meso, and micro levels 
of the interacting activity systems? 


¢ What are the implications for curriculum design and online synchronous 


interaction? 
2. Method 
2.1. Context 


French as a foreign language master’s students from University of Lyon 2 tutored 
online undergraduate business students learning French (target level B2) at Dublin 
City University via a videoconferencing platform VISU. Weekly conversations 
took place with one or two students for a period of six weeks. These sessions were 
recorded and incorporated into a multimodal corpus: ISMAEL (Guichon, Blin, 
Wigham, & Thouésny, 2014). 


The module’s project-based learning activity was subdivided into three contiguous 
sub-activities: 


* group work proposing services to a company, 
¢ an individual CV and cover letter writing activity, and 


e videoconference conversations to hone learners’ interactional skills. The 
fifth session analysed here proposed a ‘food truck for French hipsters’ 
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project-pitching role play and negotiation task. Students formulated 
questions regarding a client’s business plan and proposed a marketing 
strategy. 


2.2. Theoretical framework 


Within Engestrém’s (2014) CHAT, individuals or groups of individuals share an 
‘object’ that becomes an ‘outcome’ through the mediation of the ‘tool/instrument’. 
That mediation is regulated by implicit or explicit ‘rules’, ‘community’, and 
‘division of labour’. So, the context of the activity system and the interdependence 
between a network of interacting activity systems is taken into account for a 
detailed analysis. 


2.3. Unit of analysis 


The macro level is the videoconference project that encompasses the six weekly 
sessions. Each weekly session comprised meso level interactions. Finally, the 
moment-to-moment interactions within each session compose the micro level 
interactions. The unit of analysis for this study is the macro level systemic 
interactions, focussing on the fifth session (meso) for a micro analysis. 


3. Data sets and analysis 


3.1. Macro analysis 


Students’ reflections and evaluations of their learning experience in the post session 
phase via oral presentations and an anonymous questionnaire respectively were 
analysed to get a macro picture of the tensions and contradictions in the online 
interactions. The tutors’ post session reflections were also taken into account to 
interpret the learning ecosystem’s interactional dynamics. 


In Dublin’s learning ecology, the ‘object’ of the group work became the ‘tools’ for 
the individual activity (see Figure 1 in supplementary materials’). The combined 
‘objects’ of these two sub-activities supported the ‘object’ for the videoconferencing 
(the last session was a mock job interview). Videoconferencing was integrated in 


2. https://research-publishing.box.com/s/foyv6kqyspmgv442qsb6e20s8q87xihh 
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the learning ecology with the intention of developing students’ L2 interactional 
skills and intercultural competences. 


In Lyon, the first sub-activity’s ‘object’ (L2 pedagogy and task design) became the 
‘tools’ for the videoconference sub-activity. The ‘object’ of the videoconference 
(develop online pedagogical competence) became the tool for their following 
activity, i.e. reflection on teaching practice. The contradictions that arose between 
the interacting Dublin and Lyon activity systems are graphically represented using 
the CHAT framework (Figure 2 in supplementary materials’). 


3.2. | Meso and micro analyses 


The linguistic affordances designed by the tutors for the fifth session were 
coded in order to review how and when they were enacted in the course of the 
online videoconference conversations. The designed technological affordances 
for synchronous videoconferencing for Visu were also coded as “Information 
& Communication affordances”, “Navigation & Spatial affordances”, and 
“Traceability & Temporal affordances” (Dey-Plissonneau, 2017, pp. 95-96). 


The recorded videoconference conversations were annotated on ELAN 
(transcription and annotation tool for multimodal data) for four tutor-tutee triads 
(one tutor and two students). It was noted that these online instantiations did not 
necessarily follow the scripted session design. New linguistic affordances emerged 
in the course of videoconferencing. The coded transcription was then uploaded on 
the qualitative analysis tool Atlas.ti to get a network view of the tutor-tutee micro 
interactions at the meso/session level. 


4. Findings and discussions 


At the macro level, the interacting tutor-tutee activity systems had the same 
tools but different individual ‘objects’ (Figure 2 in supplementary materials‘). 
This triggered a mismatch between the students’ business module-oriented 
expectations and the tutor-designed session plans that differed from the students’ 
module ‘objects’. However, the exchanges were largely seen as highly beneficial 
by students, mostly improving their confidence in speaking. ‘Pronunciation’ was 
ranked second, followed by ‘understanding/oral comprehension’. ‘Overall oral 


3. https://research-publishing.box.com/s/foyv6kqyspmgv442qsb6e20s8q87xihh 
4. https://research-publishing.box.com/s/foyv6kqyspmgv442qsb6e20s8q87xihh 
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fluency’, ‘vocabulary knowledge’, and ‘cultural knowledge’ were ranked low in 
the list of knowledge/skills developed during these online interactions. 


Indeed, six sessions are not enough to develop ‘overall oral fluency’. Student 
reflections expressed their desire to memorise lexical units or expressions. 
Videoconferencing following the dictates of oral speech and speed has an ephemeral 
quality. Additionally, the tutor’s or peer’s constant gaze added to the pressure. It was 
difficult to think and speak in L2 simultaneously as students constantly translated 
from L1 to L2 while conversing. 


At a B2 level, students found the project-pitching tasks difficult. Most students 
were unfamiliar with the concepts of a food truck and French hipsters and were 
unable to deepen their reflection or formulate probing questions. Two students with 
higher linguistic abilities and agency adapted themselves well to the teaching design 
while the others seemed blocked. In order to help students overcome the stress of 
deciphering unfamiliar interaction themes, cultural contexts, new expressions, and 
vocabulary under pressure, a flip approach could be used to familiarise students 
with the theme, expressions, and vocabulary before the online session. Tutors 
used ‘Information & Communication affordances’ to help students understand the 
cultural concepts via images, but this did not necessarily trigger deep reflective 
expression. ‘Traceability & Temporal affordances’ (Figure 3 in supplementary 
materials*) were enacted by the tutors at the micro level in order to overcome this 
communication breakdown. 


At the micro level, the linguistic affordances (Figure 4 in supplementary materials‘) 
that co-occured with the traceability and temporal affordances reveal that the 
tutors frequently use text chat to repeat or add on student production to verify 
student responses and for corrective feedback. This is because very often tutors 
tried to guess what students would say in their B1 interlanguage with an anglicised 
pronunciation. Recasts and repetitions were common corrective feedback forms 
because tutors corrected diplomatically without sounding threatening (emergence 
of a social affordance). 


Furthermore, tutors often ‘initiate linguistic help’ for negotiation of meaning 
to overcome communication breakdown. Additionally, tutors reformulate 
questions from lesson plans because students have problems in understanding 
the instructions or encourage complexification of responses through hedging or 


5. https://research-publishing.box.com/s/foyv6kqyspmgv442qsb6e20s8q87xihh 
6. https://research-publishing.box.com/s/foyv6kqyspmgv442qsb6e20s8q87xihh 
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questioning strategies to encourage well-reflected responses rather than simple yes/ 
no responses, typical of this environment. 


5. Conclusion 


In this videoconferencing specific environment, the designed educational (task) and 
technological affordances (chat) at the macro and meso levels give rise to emerging 
networks of linguistic affordances at the micro level which influence the upper levels. 
Interactional skills such as negotiation of meaning etc. are predominant yet students 
seem to be inclined towards accretion of linguistic knowledge with module (probably 
assessment) objectives in mind. Contradictions at the educational affordance level 
(macro) of the interacting activity systems could be resolved at the tool level by 
adapting the session design’s interaction tasks (meso) to the ‘objects’ of the 
students’ learning ecology. Further investigations could look into how the designed 
technological affordances are linked with emerging linguistic and social affordances. 
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Addressing current and future challenges in EAL 
writing with Universal Design for Learning 


Paul Dickinson! 


Abstract. Writing is an essential literacy skill that is crucial to meeting various 
social demands. It is also extremely difficult to master, especially for learners of 
an additional language who face significant barriers to learning. Universal Design 
for Learning (UDL), is an instructional framework promoted as an effective means 
of removing such barriers. The basis of UDL is that learning barriers are best 
addressed through curricula and lessons that provide multiple means of engagement, 
representation, and action and expression. This study explores the application of 
UDL in an English as an Additional Language (EAL) writing course at a Japanese 
university. The UDL guidelines were used in the design and implementation of 
goals, instruction, learning tasks, and assessments. Learners’ perceptions of the 


UDL-based instruction were investigated using a questionnaire survey. 


Keywords: writing, universal design for learning, inclusive learning. 


1. Introduction 


Writing is an essential literacy skill that is extremely difficult to master, especially 
for language learners who face many barriers to learning (Tillema, 2012). UDL, an 
instructional framework which often employs the affordances of digital technology, 
exists to remove such barriers (Rose & Meyer, 2002). Although the success of 
UDL in enhancing L1 writing instruction has been reported (e.g. in Vue & Hall, 
2012), research on its use in EAL writing contexts is scarce. Addressing this gap, 
the current paper reports on the implementation of UDL-based instruction in an 
English writing course at a Japanese university. It describes how UDL informed the 
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design of learning activities and assessments, and discusses learners’ perceptions 
of the course. 


UDL was developed from neuroscience and educational research and is based 
on three principles linked to the affective, recognition, and strategic learning 
networks (CAST, 2018). These principles are that learning barriers are best 
addressed through instruction that provides multiple means of engagement, 
representation, and action and expression. A set of guidelines (Figure |) was 
created to help educators reflect on current practice and assess where learning 
barriers may exist. This enables the design of inclusive instruction that provides 
flexible goals, methods, materials, and assessments that optimize accessibility and 
engagement (Tokuhama-Espinosa, 2011). 


2. Method 


Participants were 40 first-year nursing students taking a 15-week English writing 
course. All were Japanese L1 users, aged between 18 and 20 years old. Participants’ 
English proficiency levels equated approximately to an average CEFR? level of A2. 


Types of writing in the course included descriptive, argumentative, and narrative 
texts. Activities included both individual and collaborative tasks, with learners 
creating an individual writing portfolio based on ten texts posted on an online 
forum and working on three collaborative tasks. The UDL Guidelines (CAST, 
2018) were used in the design and implementation of the course. For example, 
to optimize individual choice and autonomy (checkpoint 7.1), choices of topics, 
tools, and means of expression were provided (e.g. each group assignment had 
topic choices and the narrative task could, after it was written, be presented in 
visual, dramatic, or textual formats). Also, to foster collaboration and community 
(checkpoint 8.3) learners formed small groups to do collaborative writing tasks and 
give peer support. In addition, an online forum was created for learners to share and 
respond to each other’s writing. Further examples of the use of the UDL guidelines 
(Figure 1) can be found in the supplementary material’. 


To investigate learners’ perceptions of the UDL-based course, a questionnaire 
survey was administered in the final lesson. The questionnaire included items 
asking for a preference, a free comment section, and Likert items. 


2. Common European Framework of Reference for languages 
3. https://research-publishing.box.com/s/luuek05xzlokeSbbcOyivolat2qzb95k 
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Figure 1. UDL guidelines 


The Universal Design for Learning Guidelines CAST | Until learning has no limits 
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* Promote understanding across languages 24) 
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Comprehension = 
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* Guide information processing and visualization 3.3) 
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udiguidelines.cast.org | © CAST, Inc. 2018 | Suggested Citation: CAST (2018). Universal design for learning guidelines version 2.2 [graphic organizer]. Wakefield, MA: Author. 


Goal 


3. Results 


As discussed above, the questionnaire included several item types. Two questions 
were designed to elicit preferences regarding topics and expressive formats for 
assignments. Specifically, learners were asked whether they prefer being assigned 
a single topic and format for each assignment or to have a selection of topics 
and formats. The results indicated a clear preference for having options for both, 
with 80% of learners preferring a choice of topics and 88% preferring a choice of 
formats. In the free comment section, the most common theme to emerge was that 
learners considered the group writing tasks the best aspect of the course, with many 
comments directly praising them. 


The results of the analysis of the Likert items data are presented in Table | and 
Table 2. These results also show strong support for group writing (/=4.45), choice 
of topics (M=4.13), as well as the usefulness of the teacher feedback (M=4.63). 
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There was also strong support for the statement (M=4.28) “Writing and reading 
posts on Edmodo improved my writing”. 


Table 1. Learner evaluation of course and activities (n=40) 


1. How useful were the following for improving your English M SD 
writing ability? (1=poor, 5=excellent), a = .82 

Group Assignments 4.45 0.76 
Writing Edmodo posts and comments 3.8 0.84 
Textbook activities 3.6 0.74 
Teacher feedback 4.63 0.63 
2. How interesting were the following activities M SD 
(1=boring, 5=very interesting), a = .63 

Group Assignments 4.45 0.68 
Edmodo posts and comments 3.8 0.82 
Textbook activities 3.6 0.87 


Table 2. Learner responses to course-related statements (1 = 40) 


Statements (1=strongly disagree, 5=strongly agree), a = .82 M SD 

I prefer to write alone 3.08 1.05 
I prefer to write with other students 4.08 0.73 
I learn more when I write alone 3.2 0.88 
I learn more when I write with other students 4.0 0.78 
When I study alone, I am motivated to learn English 3.23 0.89 
When I study with other students, I am motivated to learn English 4.13 0.65 
I understood the teacher’s presentation of information in class 4.05 0.75 
Writing and reading posts on Edmodo improved my English writing | 4.28 0.72 
I enjoyed writing and reading posts on Edmodo 3.73 0.85 
The group assignments improved my English writing 4.13 0.69 
I enjoyed doing the group assignments 4.5 0.64 
The writing portfolio improved my English writing 4.35 0.66 
The teacher’s comments on my writing portfolio were useful 4.6 0.55 
It is better to have a choice of topics for each assignment 4.13 0.85 
It is better to have one topic for each assignment 3.35 1.12 


4. Discussion 


This study investigated learner perceptions of a UDL-based writing course. One 
important finding was the learners’ favorable response to collaborative writing 
activities. The inclusion of collaborative writing opportunities was informed by 
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UDL checkpoints such as foster collaboration and community, build fluencies with 
graduated levels of support for practice and performance, and enhance capacity for 
monitoring progress. Although findings on the effects of collaborative writing on 
language learning gains are mixed (Storch, 2016, p. 395) both socioconstructivist 
and second language acquisition theories offer strong support for its use (Grosbois, 
2016, p. 271). Collaborative writing provides opportunities for learners to learn 
from more advanced peers and, through the process of writing a common text, 
learners can notice gaps between their existing linguistic knowledge and the target 
language, test and receive feedback on new hypotheses about language, and be 
encouraged to reflect on the language produced, all of which benefit language 
acquisition. 


Another important finding was the strong support for options for both topics and 
expressive formats. Based on UDL checkpoints related to optimizing individual 
choice and autonomy and options for expression and communication, the 
provision of topic choices for each group writing assignment and, where possible, 
of expressive formats, appeared to make tasks more accessible for learners, 
enabling them to express themselves in ways suited to their individual strengths 
and interests. 


While it is possible to include the types of activities, assessments, tools, and 
feedback implemented here without referring to UDL, using the framework enables 
informed decision making with a source based on extensive research. The UDL 
framework, which is updated as new knowledge comes to light, has principles, 
guidelines, and checkpoints which provide a systematic strategy for evaluating our 
current learning environments and to explore ways to make them more accessible 
and effective for all learners. 


5. Conclusion 


It is hoped that this paper has provided an understanding of UDL and how it 
might be used to reduce learning barriers not only in EAL writing classrooms, but 
in all language learning contexts. Although this study did not focus on specific 
writing outcomes, it found that overall learners considered that the collaborative 
writing tasks, options for topics and expressive formats, the online forum, and 
mastery-oriented teacher feedback especially contributed to improving their 
writing abilities. While this is promising, research investigating the effects of 
UDL-based learning on specific aspects of learners’ writing is a necessary step in 
further evaluating its efficacy. 
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Tracking online learning behaviour 
in a cross-platform web application 
for vocabulary learning courses 


Kazumichi Enokida', Kunihiro Kusanagi’, Shusaku Kida’, 
Mitsuhiro Morita‘, and Tatsuya Sakaue® 


Abstract. The present study aims to reveal English as a Foreign Language (EFL) 
learners’ online learning behaviour in a cross-platform web application for EFL 
vocabulary learning courses at a national university in Japan. Students were 
divided into two groups: those who were provided with the new, cross-platform 
application for vocabulary learning, and those with the older, PC-based Web-Based 
Training (WBT) system. The learning contents, learning processes, and the course 
evaluation systems were almost identical between these two groups. The log data 
of approximately 850 students over a year was extracted, and the online learning 
behaviour was statistically compared between the two groups. The comparison 
results can be summarised as (1) the total learning duration, the outcome, and 
learning efficiency are almost equivalent across the groups, and (2) the students with 
the new application exhibited a relatively significant tendency of frequent, steady, 
and periodical logins than those with the old one. The analyses suggested that the 
cross-platform, mobile-optimised web application elicited the students’ ability to 
regulate their everyday self-accessed online learning. 


Keywords: WBT, vocabulary learning, learning behaviour. 
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1. Introduction 


Enokida et al. (2017) reported on the development of the web application to be 
utilised for EFL vocabulary learning courses at a national university in Japan. The 
older version of the WBT system, based on Adobe Flash, has long been used since 
these courses were first implemented in 2011, targeting 1,000 first-year students 
at the university. In the academic year 2017, the Flash-based system was partially 
replaced by a new, HTML5-based one: a group of students were provided with the 
new system, while the rest of them did their coursework on the old one. 


This division has provided two data sets with which the online learning behaviour 
of the two groups can be compared. Although there has been a steady stream of 
studies that have reported the impacts of two different CALL materials on students’ 
usability feedback (e.g. a questionnaire survey) and learning outcomes (e.g. pre- 
and post-test scores), relatively few studies have examined students’ online learning 
behaviour itself. Considering the positive effects of mobile English vocabulary 
learning on the learning performances and interests of learners (Chen & Chung, 
2008), it is expected that providing a cross-platform application will positively 
affect their online learning behaviour as well. The present study extracted online 
learning log data of approximately 850 students over one year, and statistically 
compared the students’ online learning behaviour between the two groups. The 
purpose of the present study is to answer the following research question: 


¢ How can users of the new, cross-platform application be compared with 
those of the older, PC-based WBT system in terms of their learning 
behaviour, as measured by (1) the frequency (number) of logins, (2) 
the periodicity (cycle) of logins, (3) the outcome, and (4) the learning 
efficiency? 


2. Method 


2.1. Participants and instruments 


There were 841 participants in this study who took the semester-based online 
courses, ‘Communication Basic I/II’ in academic year 2017, which are compulsory 
courses for first-year students at Hiroshima University. They were required to learn 
3,000 words per semester (15 weeks) and 6,000 per year on a self-study basis 
through the WBT system, the HiroTan App. The materials are based on an essential 
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vocabulary list called The Hirodai Standard 6000 Vocabulary List, which was 
specially developed for the courses. 


2.1.1. The Hirodai Standard 6000 Vocabulary List 


The Hirodai Standard 6000 Vocabulary List consists of two levels (basic and 
advanced) of words that are used in daily communication as well as in academic 
and business contexts. The basic list consists of 2,000 words and the advanced 
1,000 words — all to be learned within one university semester. Each word comes 
with its Japanese translation and a sample sentence with its Japanese translation. 
The students were provided with a printed textbook and downloadable audio 
podcasts with which they could listen to the pronunciation and sample sentence of 
each word, as well as the WBT materials. 


2.1.2. The HiroTan App (WBT system) 


An original WBT system is used for these courses to enable the students to learn the 
forms, meanings, and pronunciations of the large number of words in small steps 
(10 words per unit) and review them repeatedly (Enokida et al., 2017). Detailed 
log data is stored in the server, so that it can be analysed to assess the students’ 
online performance. The latest cross-platform version of the WBT system is called 
HiroTan (see Figure 1). 


Figure 1. The HiroTan App: learning ten words in a unit 
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2.2. Data collection 


The participants engaged in a self-access vocabulary list learning for one academic 
semester, but reflecting the above-mentioned transition from the old to the new 
system, they were divided into the two groups based on the accessibility conditions: 
(1) a Flash-based application via PC and PC web browsers, and (2) a newly 
developed HTMLS-based application that is optimised to mobile devices such as 
smartphones and tablets. The learning contents, learning processes, and the course 
evaluation systems were almost identical between these two groups. 


2.3. Data analysis 


The log data of the students’ 120-day-long learning behaviour that was automatically 
recorded by the implemented function in the two accessibility conditions were 
then extracted, in order to compare (1) the frequency of logins in a day, (2) the 
periodicity of logins, and (3) the number of the contents completed during the 
semester. Since the size of the log data is too big to perform statistical testing, the 
present study visualised the data and fitted some statistical distributions using the 
maximum likelihood estimation as appropriate. 


3. Results and discussion 


The present study at first compared the frequencies of logins in a day, which are 
visualised in Figure 2. The number of students in each data set was standardised as 
density. The figure clearly shows that the new version (left) promoted more frequent 
logins than the older (right), meeting our expectations. To support this statistically, 
the present study fitted the exponential distribution using the maximum likelihood 
estimation, and compared the parameter 1 for each group, since the data are, at a 
glance, extremely skewed. The estimated parameter values are A=0.039 for the 
new HTML5S-based application, and A=0.059 for the old Flash-based application, 
and the expected values were calculated by the parameters. The values were 25.64 
logins in a day for the new version, and 16.90 for the old version. 


Secondly, the present study inspected the periodicity of logins. Figure 3 represents 
the time series of the cumulative total number of logins in a day for both the 
conditions. There are higher numbers of daily logins to the new version throughout 
the 120 days of the online course, which means that the new version has a strong 
tendency of shorter cycles of logins than the older. This tendency becomes clearer 
when we break down the data into days of week. As Figure 4 shows, the new 
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version has a statistically steady half-week cycle of logins (Day 1/7 and Day 4) 
while the older does not exhibit the tendency. 


The total numbers of the contents completed during the semester were almost 
equivalent between the two groups. That makes sense considering that the 
minimum requirements of the materials to be learned to pass the online course 
were the same in both groups. Also, against the two previous findings that suggest 
the new versions’ advantages, no striking differences were found in the outcome 
of the courses, which were measured by the vocabulary tests, and the total learning 
duration, which can be operationalised by the logout — login time difference. That 
might imply that the outcome and the learning efficiency themselves were not 
facilitated by the replacement of the systems. 


Figure 2. Histograms representing the cumulative total number of students’ login 
to the web apps in a day 
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Figure 3. Time series plots representing the total number of logins in a day 
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Figure 4. Plots representing the total numbers of logins in a day, showing the 
differences of logins by the day of week; Day | represents Sunday and 
Day 7 is Saturday 
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4. Conclusions 


The analyses of the online learning behaviour can be summarised as (1) the total 
learning durations, the outcome, and learning efficiency are almost equivalent 
across the groups, and (2) the students with the new, cross-platform application 
exhibited a relatively significant tendency of frequent, steady and periodical 
logins than those with the old, PC-only one. The analyses suggested that the cross- 
platform, mobile-optimised web application elicited the students’ ability to regulate 
their everyday self-accessed online learning. 


Since only the new application is currently used in the Communication Basic 
courses, our future directions will include: (1) comparing the online learning 
behaviour of successful vocabulary learners with that of unsuccessful learners, 
and (2) addressing the questions regarding the effectiveness of WBT-based list 
learning, as given in Enokida et al. (2017). 
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Exploring foreign language anxiety 
and self-disclosure relationships in task 
design for e-tandem speaking practice 


Marta Fondo! and Iker Erdocia? 


Abstract. The emergence of videoconferencing tools in the 1990s provided 
language learners with opportunities to carry out speaking practice anytime and 
anywhere. However, the presence of Foreign Language Anxiety (FLA) in this 
interactional setting can hinder such ubiquitous benefits as FLA inhibits learning 
and communication in the Foreign Language (FL) (Horwitz, 2001). This article 
presents a case study developed in a five week e-tandem project in which 12 
language learners (six Spanish and six English native speakers) participated via 
videoconference. Based on a mixed methods approach, the study explores the 
relationship between four different communicative task types with different levels 
of required Self-Disclosure (SD), the participants’ levels of SD and FLA, and the 
resulting SD elements present in the conversation. Results showed that the different 
task types seem to have an effect on participants linking FLA and SD. However, 
the real trigger for SD events was not the task but the learner’s characteristics and 
familiarity with the partner and topic. 


Keywords: FLA, self-disclosure, e-tandem, communicative tasks. 


1. Introduction 


With web 2.0 communication tools, new opportunities for language practice were 
opened up as, for instance, e-tandem, the online equivalent of ‘tandem language 
learning’. E-tandem provides FL learners with online speaking practice with 
native/near-native speakers of the target language and culture. However, learners 
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usually interact one-on-one with no teacher assistance, so supporting this speaking 
practice with communicative tasks is recommended to guide the conversation and 
foster FL skills development. Often, speaking practice activities and tasks invite 
learners to use themselves as a conversational topic, presenting themselves and 
sharing personal information. Since FLA is considered more an identity-based 
than a linguistic construct (Alrabai, 2015), self-consciousness and fear of negative 
evaluation, two FLA factors (Yon Yim, 2014), can be triggered by SD events 
increasing learners’ FLA levels. As, to our knowledge, SD and FLA have not been 
jointly explored so far and their study requires a multilevel approach from the 
individual (learner) to the context (tasks). Analysing not only task compositions 
and effects, but also participants’ profiles and perceptions in order to understand 
how all the elements interplay. Hence, this study aims to explore to what extent 
SD and FLA factors are linked in speaking practice and, in more detail, what is the 
relationship between task types, SD elements, and FLA levels. 


2. Method 


The study took place on the SpeaO With Me platform, a free social networking 
and language exchange service through video conference and text chat. A total of 
61 users were contacted on the platform, 14 learners of English and 47 learners 
of Spanish. The selection was done by the level of English and Spanish, native 
or near-native, and an intermediate level of the target language. Due to the low 
activity of users on the platform, a call for participation among colleagues at 
the Universitat Oberta de Catalunya learning FLs was needed to complete the 
12 required participants. The five-week project counted on nine active participants 
who interacted on the platform carrying out five sessions with four different task 
types in the spring of 2017. Participants were paired up with different partners 
weekly. 


The present case study is based on a mixed-methods approach. Participants 
answered two different questionnaires before starting the interactions. The first one 
measured their FLA levels in an e-tandem setting, the E- Tandem Foreign Language 
Anxiety Questionnaire (ETFLAQ), specially tailored for the study. The second one 
measured their SD levels (Magno, Cuason, & Figueroa, 2008) in order to explore if 
FLA and SD could be related as personality traits. After each session, participants 
answered a Task Evaluation Questionnaire (TEQ) to explore the level of required 
SD perceived by the learners, the effect of the topic (depth-breadth SD), and the 
possible effect on their FLA levels. Due to technical problems, the TEQ could not 
be answered by all the participants after every interaction. Hence, a complementary 
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questionnaire was sent by email at the end of the project aiming to explore the 
participants’ perception of the different task types regarding SD and FLA. As a 
means to better understand the participants’ perception of SD, FLA, speaking 
practice, and communicative tasks, online semi-structured interviews (N=4) and 
a focus group (N=4) were carried out by the main researcher. Interactions were 
audio recorded and shared with the researchers for observation. Interviews and 
focus group notes taken by the researcher, as well as partial transcription, was 
done transcribing the pieces of the discourse relevant for the study after two 
rounds of observation. The same partial transcription process was applied in the 
observations in which discourse elements regarding FLA and SD were transcribed 
and categorised for analysis. 


3. Results 


3.1. FLAand SD potential relationship 


The first exploration was to measure participants’ FLA and SD levels in order 
to find FLA and SD relationships on an individual level. As the sample was not 
sufficient to carry out statistical analysis (for statistical results about SD and FLA 
as personality traits please see Fondo, Jacobetty, & Erdocia, 2018), the levels of 
each construct were compared (Table |). Unexpectedly, three out of four anxious 
participants were also high self-disclosers. 


Table 1. Participants’ FLA and SD levels 


Participants ETFLAQ SD scale 
(Anxious > 54)* (self-disclosers >150)* 

PSE1 24 146 
PSE2 24 133 
PSS3 ioe 167* 
PSS3 1S 203% 
PSS1 50 157* 
PSS5 om 182* 
PSS2 23 163* 
PSS7 32 189* 
PSE13 OB 139 


Results from the qualitative data analysis show a relationship between constructs, 
as different factors of FLA and SD elements influence each other during the 
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speaking practice (Table 2), which also supports FLA and SD link at individual 
levels (Table 1). 


Table 2. Common factors found between FLA and SD 


Statements Observed FLA and SD 

by participants in interaction potential relationship 
When I get nervous I talk Pairs who did not know each | Anxiety triggers 

more about myself. other talk about themselves. | self-disclosure 
Talking about familiar Participants tend to Familiar topics do 


topics like my family makes | adapt the topic or aim of not trigger FLA. 
me feel more comfortable. _| the task to their interest 


and knowledge. 
Ican disclose information __| Participants talk about Breadth self-disclosure 
about what I do or have common and general topics. | does not trigger FLA. 
feeling comfortable. 
I do not feel comfortable Participants did not Deep SD triggers FLA. 
talking about feelings develop deep SD. 


and relationships. 


3.2. The tasks 


Four different communicative task types (spot the difference, role-play, problem- 
solving, and opinion-exchange) and a free-talk session (without task) were used 
for the study. The preferred task by anxious learners to meet a person online for 
the first time was spot the difference, and less anxious learners, on the contrary, 
liked the free-talk session more. Decision-making and free-talk were marked as 
most anxiety provoking. In addition, participants in the interviews and focus group 
agreed on the benefits of having a task as guidance for carrying out the speaking 
practice. They indicated to feel more comfortable in role-playing as they do not 
act as themselves, and in the spot the difference tasks if they know the necessary 
vocabulary. 


4. Discussion 


From participants’ performance observation, tasks did not seem to have a direct 
effect on triggering SD besides the opinion exchange tasks. The triggering element 
in all the cases in this study was the fact that participants were interacting for the 
first time and, surprisingly, had higher levels of FLA. Participants who knew each 
other beforehand just carried out the task with no presence of explicit self-disclosure 
elements. Participants preferred breadth self-disclosure and felt more comfortable 
talking about topics that were familiar to them. None of the observations found any 
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SD element regarding feelings, difficult situations, or personal relationships. On 
the contrary, participants openly shared their opinions and daily life activities. This 
could be an indicator that tasks with familiar topics in breadth levels of required SD 
could be positive to reduce anxiety in interaction during FL speaking practice. In 
summary, the results linking FLA and SD from observation, interviews, and focus 
group data (Table 2), and the ones expressed by the learners through the TEQs, 
seem to be consistent. 


5. Conclusion 


First hints seem to link FLA and SD at individual levels as anxious non-native 
speakers expressed that they tend to start ‘over talking’ about themselves as a 
means to mitigate FLA. This is supported also by the relation found between FLA 
and SD participants’ levels (three out of four anxious participants were also high 
self-disclosers). Results also highlight the importance of the topic and partner 
beyond the effect of different task types. This first exploratory analysis of the 
relationship between FLA and SD in e-tandem speaking practice sets the starting 
point for further research on the elements analysed in this study at individual, 
contextual, and interactional levels. More consistent and valid results are needed 
to better inform FL teachers and task designers of the effect of SD on FLA in FL 
speaking practice. 
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Foreign language anxiety and self-disclosure 
analysis as personality traits for online 
synchronous intercultural exchange practice 
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Abstract. Videoconferences are a perfect scenario for autonomous Foreign Language 
(FL) and intercultural speaking practices. However, it is also a threatening context as 
learners communicate in an FL, often with a stranger and about personal information 
and experiences. That may lead to increase Foreign Language Anxiety (FLA) among 
participants, affecting students’ learning experiences and even provoking drop-outs 
(Bailey, Onwuegbuzie, & Daley, 2003). This study aims to explore the relationship 
between FLA and Self-Disclosure (SD) as personality traits. The first indicators of 
the potential relationship between FLA and SD in online speaking practice were 
found by Fondo and Erdocia (2018) in which anxious learners showed a tendency to 
self-disclose as a means to manage their discomfort using the FL. Data was gathered 
in the first stage of a nine-week-synchronous oral Online Intercultural Exchange 
(OIE) project between undergraduate business students from the United States, 
Ireland, Mexico, and Spain. 


Keywords: foreign language anxiety, self-disclosure, personality trait, online 
intercultural exchange. 


1. Introduction 


In the last three decades, the affective dimension of the FL learning process has 
taken prominence in the field of second language acquisition. In this regard, FLA, 
or the situational and contextual anxiety experienced by language learners, has 
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been one of the most studied learning barriers since Horwtiz, Hortwitz, and Cope 
coined the term in 1986. Approximately half of the students suffer from FLA when 
using the FL (Atas, 2015), particularly when speaking. Communication in the FL, 
as in the L1, involves private information exchange, also known as SD. Indeed, 
many FL teaching practices are based on inviting the students to share personal 
information. To our knowledge, no study has looked into this private information 
sharing effect on students’ FLA. The present article analyses student profiles of FLA 
and their relation to SD, considering both constructs as personality traits in order 
to understand the role played by both constructs and their effects on OIE practices. 


2. Method 


The project was a nine-week OIE through videoconference for Spanish/English 
speaking practice and intercultural skills development among Business students. 
Five universities joined the one-on-one project: Universitat Oberta de Catalunya 
in Spain, University of Maryland and University of Minnesota from the United 
States, University of Limerick in Ireland, and Benemérita Universidad Autonoma 
de Puebla (BUAP) from Mexico. A parallel monolingual intercultural project was 
run between students from Queens College New York and BUAP. As this project 
was fully in English, we did not survey New York students for FLA so only the 
students from Mexico (Spanish speakers) have been included in this study. 


One hundred and fourteen students from the five universities mentioned above 
participated in the project. Every student was provided with a participant code 
at the beginning of the project in order to assure their anonymity. Participants 
were paired according to their time compatibility, and had to complete five online 
sessions in total. 


The pre-project questionnaire, which provides the data for this article, was 
delivered online in the first stage of the project. The questionnaire measures 
participants’ personal levels of FLA using the widely known Foreign Language 
Classroom Anxiety Scale (FLCAS) (Horwitz, Horwitz, & Cope, 1986) and the 
FLCAS Spanish version (Pérez-Paredes & Martinez-Sanchez, 2000). In order to 
assure the reliability of the results, we provided students with a version in their 
L1: Spanish and English. SD as a personality trait is measured using the General 
Disclosiveness Scale (GDS) by Wheeless (1978). For this study we translated the 
GDS into Spanish and validated the translation in dialogue with other experts — to 
our knowledge this is the first time the GDS has been translated and applied in 
Spanish. A total of 87 cases were used in data analysis. 
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3. Results 


We performed a Principal Component Analysis (PCA) of the FLCAS for dimension 
reduction. This analysis used the varimax rotation and resulted in three components. 
We named the components as Negative attitudes towards FL learning (Neg. att.), 
FL classroom participation anxiety (Class. anx.), and Confidence in using the FL 
(Conf.). 


We then performed the k-means clustering technique to the PCA score to create 
FLA profiles, resulting in a total of six clusters (Table |). The two most common 
FLA profiles seem to us, intuitively, to represent the typical profiles of FL students, 
each gathering about 25% of the sample each. The first, Reluctant learners, show 
very low Class. anx. but moderate levels of Neg. att. and Conf. In turn, Confidents 
have the highest level of Conf. but moderate Class. anx. The confidence in FL use 
together with moderate negative attitude towards learning seems to us a typical 
trait in FL students. 


Table 1. FL student profiles (clusters) and FLA — general and by dimension 
(averages of scale items and PCA scores) 


Learners’ cluster | N = 87 General | Negative | Classroom Confidence 
FLCA attitude | participation | in using 
learning | anxiety the FL 

Reluctant learners | 22 (25,3%) | 2.3 0.6 -0.8 0.4 
Insecure 17 (19,6%) | 2.7 -0.6 0 -1.2 
Achievers 9(10,3%) | 1.6 -1.2 -1.1 0.46 
Confidents 21 (24,1%) | 2.6 0.1 0.5 0.7 
Anxious partakers |10(11,5%) | 2.7 -0.9 LS 0.2 
Challenged 8 (9,2%) 3.8 1.8 0.5 -1.1 


Two categories seem to be related to extremes in FLA. On the least anxious extreme 
are those we called Achievers, characterised by the lowest levels of general FLA, 
Neg. att., and Class. anx., as well as moderate Conf. The moderate confidence level 
of the Achievers may be related to a more engaged and knowledgeable FL student 
profile, resulting in the reduction of overconfidence. On the other side of the FLA 
spectrum, we identified the Challenged profile (highest level of general FLA, Neg. 
att., moderate Class. anx., and very low Conf.). As expected, the proportion of 
learners in those categories is marginal (each gathering about 10% of the sample). 
The Anxious partakers profile also contains a similar proportion of the sample, 
(very low Neg. att. but the highest level of Class. anx.). Finally, the last identified 
profile is the Insecure, with the lowest levels of Conf. and moderately low levels 
of Neg. att. 
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A PCA was not performed on the GDS as its dimensions were established by 
Wheeless (1978) — in contrast with the FLCAS, which does not have defined 
dimensions. Wheeless (1978) identified five dimensions of SD: Intent, Amount, 
Positiveness, Depth, and Honesty. The learners’ FLA profiles and SD levels were 
analysed in their different dimensions (Table 2). 


Surprisingly, the Challenged group presents medium levels of SD Amount and high 
levels of Depth, thus not very different from the Achievers. However, these profiles 
are opposed regarding /ntent, Positiveness and Honesty: Achievers rank high in 
these dimensions and Challenged low. 


The two most common profiles (Reluctant learners and Confidents) show similar 
levels of SD in all dimensions (high /ntent, Positiveness, Depth and Honesty but low 
Amount). The Insecure profile presents the lowest SD levels in every dimension. 


Table 2. FLCAS clusters and SD levels (average of Likert scales from | to 7) by 
SD dimensions 


GDS dimensions of SD 
FLCAS profiles Intent Amount | Positiveness | Depth Honesty 
Reluctant learners 5.4 3.8 5.3 3.8 4.9 
Insecure 4.6 3.9 4.6 3.2 4.4 
Achievers SF 4.7 5.6 3.8 5.1 
Confidents 5.3 4 33 4.1 4.9 
Anxious partakers 5.1 4.2 5.2 4.2 4.9 
Challenged 4.7 4.3 47 3.9 4.4 


4. Discussion 


This study sheds light on how FLA and SD interact. The fact that Challenged and 
Insecure profiles have lower levels in SD dimensions point to a connection between 
low confidence in using the FL and SD, particularly /ntent, Honesty (unobservable 
in interaction), and Positiveness. 


In addition, Anxious partakers and Challenged show relatively high tendency 
to talk about themselves (Amount and Depth), as found in the above mentioned 
case-study (Fondo & Erdocia, 2018), which are observable in speaking practices 
and could be misinterpreted as a lack of anxiety as in the case of the Achievers 
profile. 
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5. Conclusion 


The study shows that some characteristics and events that influence interactions 
in speaking practices are not easily observable without a previous personality trait 
analysis. FLA and SD have shown to be related at an individual level. However, 
this first stage of personality trait analysis does not clarify yet if self-disclosing is 
a strategy used by students for FLA reduction nor the role these profiles play in the 
context of OIE. The next stages of analysis will try to answer this question, diving 
into the qualitative and quantitative data collected during the project in order to 
understand, from an ecolinguistic approach, how these profiles affect interaction 
and how students perceive it. Students, environment, and outcomes will be explored 
individually and in interaction in order to fully understand how SD and FLA are 
related during speaking practices. Our aim is to assess the benefits and/or risks of 
SD in relation to FLA to inform decision-making by the FL teaching community 
about learning scenarios and situations. 
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Design of a MOOC on personal language learning 
environments for digital language skills development 


Marta Fondo! and Angelos Konstantinidis” 


Abstract. There is a mismatch between the availability of learning opportunities on 
the internet and the optimised use of them by learners. Disruptive technologies have 
always required time to be integrated into society to fully make use of their benefits. 
The Massive Open Online Course (MOOC) ‘Create your own Personal Language 
Learning Environment (PLLE)’ emerges from the willingness to provide language 
learners with digital and language skills for autonomous learning while fulfilling 
the research interests about exploring the learners’ needs, how they use the internet, 
and how they can become more autonomous. Following the Analysis, Design, 
Development, Implementation, and Evaluation (ADDIE) model for instructional 
design and connectivism principles, the study presents the design process of a 
MOOC which aims to integrate data gathering tools into course content in a way 
that allows iterative formative course evaluations not affecting the learning process. 


Keywords: personal language learning environments, connectivism, online course 
design, MOOC. 


4: Introduction 


Over the last decades web technologies have drastically changed the way people 
live, work, communicate, and study. Nowadays, language students can boost their 
learning by using a variety of digital tools for language learning while interacting 
virtually with other learners and speakers of their target language. However, only a 
few learners go one step further establishing more complex relationships between 
tools, tasks, and themselves, enriching each other (Buckingham, 2007). In this 
project, we designed a MOOC on PLLE to support language learners in developing 
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language learning strategies and self-managing their learning. The ADDIE model 
(Davis, 2013) is employed for the design and development of the MOOC, whereas 
the theory of connectivism (Siemens, 2005) forms its pedagogical foundation. 
The article presents the stages of the development process of the MOOC in a pre- 
pilot phase. The aim of the current study is to present how the ADDIE model and 
connectivism can be used jointly for MOOC design on PLLE. In addition, we 
aimed to showcase a method for developing course content which also allows data 
gathering in order to carry out a less intrusive research. 


2. Method 


The design and development of the MOOC on PLLE is based on two theoretical 
cornerstones. It is guided by the stages and processes of the ADDIE model for 
instructional design, which provides a necessary structure and order for the 
development of the MOOC. On the other hand, learning in online environments is 
hardly a straightforward and simple process, making it challenging to be approached 
by traditional pedagogical theories. Therefore, the theory of connectivism, which 
perceives learning as a process that is not entirely under the control of the individual 
and occurs within complex and lacking definite form environments (Siemens, 
2005), has been employed. 


In the following subsections, the five phases — Analysis, Design, Development, 
Implementation, and Evaluation (of the ADDIE model) — of the course design 
process are explained under the prism of the theory of connectivism. 


2.1. Analysis 


In this first phase, the objective was identifying the needs of language learners 
regarding internet use and set the instructional and research goals. Taking 
into account the underlying rationale for developing the MOOC, its aim was 
established as: To support participants in developing their language learning 
strategies, building their PLLE, cultivating their digital skills, and becoming more 
autonomous. The topics established for each week were: (1) PLLE concepts and 
practice, (2) digital tools for enhancing listening, and speaking skills, (3) digital 
tools for enhancing reading and writing skills, and (4) revision. In order to assure 
adequate communication between participants, a B1 level of English was required 
for participation in the course. Regarding the research goals, it was agreed to 
explore whether and to what extent participants in the course alter their strategies 
and ways of using digital tools for language learning. 
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2.2. Design 


In the design phase, the main instructional strategies, the learning activities, and 
the assessment methods were determined as well as the technologies to be used. 
The aim of each week was designed to have an affordable workload and with the 
objective of developing language and digital skills in a holistic manner. 


Each week there was a video lecture introducing the content and activities of 
the week as well as a gamut of different activities. Following the connectivist 
principles, the activities were directed to share and collaborate, learning and 
building knowledge in community (see Table 1). 


Table 1. Aims and pedagogical foundations of the activities in the course 


Type of task Type of activity Aim Pedagogical 
foundation 
(connectivism) 

Forum discussion Collaborative Collaborative space | Building knowledge 

to share and reflect — from diverse 

opinions 

Online synchronous _| Collaborative Direct Strengthen 

discussions communication connections among 


with peers and tutors | participants 


Creation of Individual Tailored learning Building 

learning material materials adapted to | participants’ 

using and reusing each learner needs __s capacity to learn 

open educational 

resources 

Sharing learning Individual Providing self- Connecting 

materials created + created and used information sources 

and/or researched Collaborative learning resources 

by the learners 

Questionnaires Individual Self-reflection and _| Developing 

and activities of awareness of their participants’ ability 

self-reflection learning needs to see connections 
between concepts 
and ideas 


The use of Open Educational Resources (OER) as content served as a starting 
point for encouraging participants to create and share their own learning outcomes 
and products. Data gathering tools were included as part of the learning activities 
proposed in the course in order to minimise their intrusiveness in the learning 
process (see Table 2). 
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Table 2. Study and course aims of the data gathering tools implemented as 
learning activities 


Data Data Delivery Aim Aim 
type gathering tool | format in the course in the study 
Quantitative | SIL Online Raising To gain 
Questionnaire questionnaire awareness of knowledge about 
(Oxford, 1990) the learning the participants 
behaviour and learning 
needs among behaviours 
the learners 
Quantitative FLCAS Online Awareness of To find relations 
Questionnaire questionnaire the emotional between 
(Horwitz, barriers the emotional 
Horwitz, & learners barriers and 
Cope, 1986) experience the use of the 
internet resources 
Qualitative | Forum Forums on Self-reflection To gain insight 
participation Moodle of learning into learners’ 
practices and habits and 
difficulties problems 
Qualitative | Synchronous Recorded video | To promote Focus group to 
online discussion conference reflection on the | reach the deeper 
topic of the week | layers of the 
participants’ 
behaviour 
and needs 


2.3. Development 


In this phase, the course curriculum was developed on the Moodle platform. The 
development process required to move back to the design phase quite often, revising 
activities and materials as the research team gained more knowledge and insight 
about the web 2.0 tools and to fine-tune activities and materials. Many OERs were 
used for the course and new ones were created under a creative commons license. 


2.4. Implementation 


We conducted a pre-pilot of the MOOC in July 2017 to test the course design 
in close-to-real settings to spot flaws and weaknesses. We announced the course 
in social media and 35 people answered the call and registered for the course. 
The pressure of a real audience and the feedback provided by the participants in 
combination with observation of their behaviour, materials use, and performance 
during the pre-pilot was key to complete the course development phase with a 
more realistic perspective. 
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2.5. Evaluation 


Course evaluation was designed to include both formative and summative elements. 
Currently, only formative evaluations have been conducted in this pre-pilot study, 
which helped to enhance the content and instructional methods for the forthcoming 
pilot study. They also assured that data gathering tools were harmoniously 
integrated into the course and were adequate for addressing the research questions 
of the project. 


3. Results and discussion 


The first results from the pre-pilot study reveal that applying the ADDIE model 
for MOOC design can be challenging as it is addressed to anyone on the web. 
For instance, the collaborative environment created in the course and the tasks 
designed with such a purpose presented problems in terms of language barriers. 
Having an audience who is learning different languages limits the possibilities of 
peer to peer assessment. For this reason, some of the tasks needed redesign before 
the implementation in the pre-pilot and will need further adjustments for the pilot 
version of the course. 


4. Conclusions 


The tests and improvements of this first version of the MOOC show that the 
principles and theory used for course and research design are adequate for 
fulfilling the project design objectives. Putting into practice the course design has 
demonstrated that it is possible to design user-friendly content which includes data 
gathering tools and use data gathering tools as part of the content in a connectivist 
MOOC. However, it is still in its embryonic stage after the pre-pilot course 
implementation so its effectiveness to achieve the learning and research goals was 
not fully evaluated. The upcoming piloting will allow final adjustments for its final 
release. 
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“My robot is an idiot!” — Students’ perceptions 
of Al in the L2 classroom 
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Abstract. Japanese university students (N=253) conversed with human and 
Artificially intelligent (AI) chatbot partners then recorded their perceptions of these 
interactions via open-ended written feedback. This data was qualitatively analyzed 
to gain a better understanding of the merits and demerits of using chatbots for 
English study from the students’ perspective. Results suggest that, in its current 
state, students perceive the chatbot used in this study as a novelty rather than a 
legitimate language-learning tool and that it lacks the richness of interaction they 
could achieve with their peers. Ultimately, it is argued that educators should be 
more critical of incorporating AI technology in the second/foreign language (L2) 
classroom before it is ready for use. 


Keywords: CALL, artificial intelligence, AI, chatbot, student perception. 


1. Introduction 


AI ‘chatbots’ provide an opportunity for independent conversational practice 
(Atwell, 1999) without the need for continual one-on-one support (Parker, 2007), 
making them an area of great interest within Computer-Assisted Language 
Learning (CALL) based research (Goda et al., 2014). Studies into the efficacy of 
chatbots as language learning tools have demonstrated a need for improvement 
before warranting greater adoption (Coniam, 2014; Fryer & Carpenter, 2006; Goda 
et al., 2014). However, the exponential rate of development of AI justifies routine 
and frequent ‘checking in’ with current iterations of these products, as ongoing 
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advancements make their feasibility of use for language practice simply a matter 
of time (Atwell, 1999; Fryer & Carpenter, 2006; Goda et al., 2014; Gulz, 2004; 
Morton & Jack, 2007; Parker, 2007). 


With this in mind, the current study was designed to investigate the impact of 
using an artificially intelligent chatbot, known as Cleverbot, in a Japanese L2 
classroom. As a part of this research, students’ perceptions of AI versus human 
conversational partners were examined. The intervention utilized a task-based 
format with students performing spoken interviews with both AI and human 
partners in alternating sessions. Qualitative results obtained after each session were 
coded, and are presently discussed in relation to ongoing trends in CALL. 


2. Methods 


2.1. Participants 


First and second year Japanese university students (N=253), studying English as a 
compulsory subject, took part in this study. Placement test results indicate a range 
of fluencies roughly equivalent to Al to B2 on the Common European Framework 
of Reference for languages (CEFR). 


2.2. Technology 


Cleverbot (www.cleverbot.com) was created by Rollo Carpenter in 1988 (originally 
called Jabberwacky, Wikipedia contributors, 2018). It was designed to simulate 
human chat using AI algorithms that match input phrases and themes to those 
found within a continuously growing database of previously held conversations. It 
has had more than 279 million conversations to date, and passed the Turing Test in 
2011 (Wikipedia contributors, 2018). 


2.3. Instrument 


Participants created questions asking for specific information using the prompts on 
their worksheets (see Figure |). They then verbally asked these questions to either a 
human partner or Cleverbot. Partner responses were recorded on the worksheets in 
written form, as were students’ perceived merits and demerits of having completed 
the activity with either an AI or human partner. The latter open-ended feedback was 
later translated then coded for analysis. 
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Figure 1. Conversation task worksheet 


Student number: YEAR: 11° YEAR 22" YEAR 
LEVEL: 8 BLUE RRED G GREEN 
TEACHER: = TTHOMPSON GGALLACHER H HOWARTH 
PART 1 PART 2 
Work with a partner and write questions for the information below. Now ask your partner and write their answers below. 
QUESTIONS Al or HUMAN PARTNER (Circle one) 


1. Find out your partner's name: 

SURG asain aes rages a ea oon aes cana PSC WON acc cancun seat ceaapocespcees apap eae ataci eee acer 
2. Find out your partner's university major: 

QUESTION. . 0... eeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeeeeneteneneteeneeeeeesetteeetateaeeatess Answer 2. 


3. Find out how many classes your partner has per week: 
Question, Answer 3. 


4. Find out what classes your partner likes: 
Question, Answer 4. 


5, Find out what classes your partner dislikes: 
QUBRION sc itil Answer 5. . 


6. Find out what your partner wants to do after university: 
Question. Ee RO or rr 7 Answer 6 


AR KF EORRICOW CC, RAL MAMEIVH ORF TES 
fen 
Sent 


9 | ee : 


ENGLISH ACTIVITY 
www.eltjapan.com 


2.4. Procedure 


Four intervention sessions were conducted (two sessions each with AI and 
human partners) with participants alternating between partner types for each 
session. Previous to the initial intervention, participants were shown how to 
access and orally interact with Cleverbot (using the voice recognition function 
on their smartphones). After every session, participants were given five minutes 
to complete their conversation worksheets. Each session lasted approximately 
15 minutes. 


2.5. Analysis 
Completed worksheets were translated from Japanese into English where necessary. 
Students’ reported merits and demerits of both AI and human partners were then 
coded in preparation for qualitative analysis. Codes for both partner types follow: 
Human merits 

* Confirmable: able to confirm understanding. 


* Contiguous: can follow up conversation and ask for more detail. 
¢ Quick and reliable: can complete quickly and rely on partner for response. 
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¢ Natural: facial expressions / emotions / voice easily understood. 

¢ Enjoyable/interesting: interesting / fun / can make friends. 

¢ Discoverable: can discover shared interests and learn about partner. 

¢ Forgiving: more forgiving of mistakes (compared to voice capture on 
phone). 

¢ Appropriate: stays on topic (appropriate responses to question asked). 


Human demerits 


¢ Dependent on others: cannot practice by yourself. 

¢ Limited responses: receive one-word answers. 

¢ Misunderstanding: hard to understand partner’s pronunciation (ability). 

¢ Inability to check accuracy: cannot check pronunciation / spelling / 
correctness (with phone’s speech to text function). 

¢ Use of Japanese: partner responds in Japanese. 

¢ Time consuming: takes more time (because of follow up). 

¢ Lack of language ability: lack of ability to use English (non-native 
partners). 

¢ Emotionally awkward: feel shy or awkward / could lead to arguments. 


AI merits 


¢ Independent: can practice alone. 

¢ Quick response: Al responds quickly and reliably to questions. 

¢ Ease of understanding: replies in simple, easy English. 

¢ Smoothness of interaction: one question, one answer no deviating. 

¢ Enjoyable/interesting: enjoyable / fun / interesting. 

¢ Exposure to varied responses: exposure to new vocabulary and phrases. 

¢ Speech capture useful: speech-to-text was interesting and useful. 

¢ Accountability (error detection): valuable to English learning (checking 
pronunciation and spelling via the speech to text functions). 


AI demerits 


¢ Non-contiguous: cannot ask follow up questions. 

¢ Inappropriate response: answers received often off topic. 

¢ Unnatural: no facial, verbal, emotional cues. 

¢ Lack of audio response: text only response / no listening practice. 

¢ Unintelligible response: unable to understand the given response (ability?). 
¢ Audio capture unforgiving: speech-to-text unforgiving for L2 pronunciation. 
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¢ Uninteresting: felt very industrial / like talking to a machine. 
¢ Unable to confirm understanding: could not check meaning of responses. 


3. Results and discussion 


Table | depicts the overall number of responses for both human and AI partners. 
There were more reports of human partner merits than demerits overall, with the 
discrepancy between them being more than double. Conversely, AI partner demerits 
outnumbered merits, suggesting that students saw humans as better conversational 
partners than Cleverbot. 


Table 1. Total number of responses 
TOTAL RESPONSES 
MERITS DEMERITS 
HUMAN Partner 
Session 1 176 75 
Session 2 118 55 
AI Partner 
Session 1 110 141 
Session 2 92 107 


Figure 2 and Figure 3 show the distribution of student responses for both human and 
AI partners between sessions. This illustrates the aspects of conversational interaction 
that participants found to be of benefit and/or detriment to their language practice. 


Figure 2. Merits and demerits of human partner 


Human Partner 
MERITS DEMERITS 
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Naturalness of communication, the ability to confirm understanding/meaning, and 
the enjoyment of interaction were the most frequently reported merits of working 
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with a human partner. The inverse of the first two were also reflected in the most 
commonly reported demerits of conversing with a human partner, namely: the 
inability to check accuracy (without the presence of an input/output field) and the 
misunderstanding of meaning. The third most reported demerit of human partners 
was a lack of English ability. Awkwardness disappeared as a category of response 
in the later session. Perhaps due to the students having become more comfortable 
with their classmates over time. 


Figure 3. Merits and demerits of AI partner 


AI Partner 
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As for AI partners, the most cited merits were: the speed of response, independence 
of use, and the exposure to new forms of language. Top demerits included: the 
inappropriateness of responses, technical difficulties (speech to text function on 
smartphones), the unnaturalness of interaction, and a lack of being able to carry 
on the conversation. All aspects that are reminiscent of what separates man from 
machine, and that pose the most difficult hurdles to overcome in developing AI 
technology of this sort (Coniam, 2014; Fryer & Carpenter, 2006; Goda et al., 
2014). 


4. Conclusions 


In accordance with Atwell (1999) and Parker (2007), students saw the independence 
of conversing with Cleverbot as being beneficial for their English study. Other 
merits reported for AI partners had more to do with the speech-to-text function 
of the smartphone rather than the AI itself. Which suggests that the pre-existing 
functions on students’ smartphones might provide the same benefits as some 
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iterations of AI, without the added confusion of having to learn a new software 
platform. 


In any case, it is clear that students do not see Cleverbot as a viable replacement for 
communication with another human being. Its lack of emotion, visible cues, and 
inability to confirm understanding were reported to be some of the major drawbacks 
to its form of interaction. Therefore, educators should be skeptical of incorporating 
current AI technology in the L2 classroom as frustration from interaction might 
outweigh any benefits to its inclusion within an English Curriculum. Future 
research would benefit from development of a quantifiable survey utilizing the 
categories presented herein that could provide a more consistent analysis across AI 
chatbot platforms. 
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Abstract. This paper focusses on the (re)design and conversion process of small- 
scale English as a Foreign Language (EFL) online courseware into a Massive Open 
Online (Language) Course — or LMOOC, as it is commonly termed — for upper- 
intermediate learners of English offered on edX*, one of the most popular MOOC 
platforms. It stems from the /nGenio First Certificate in English Online Course 
and Tester (Gimeno-Sanz, Martinez-Saez, & Sevilla-Pavon, 2011), which provides 
university students with autonomous study and self-evaluation materials for the 
preparation of B2-level® official English language exams. The authors discuss the 
differences between both platforms and the implications for language learning. 
They conclude that it is necessary to build language-learning-specific add-ons onto 
currently available MOOC platforms. 


Keywords: online learning environments, open educational resources, massive open 
online language courses, InGenio FCE Online Course & Tester, upper-intermediate 
English language MOOC. 


1. Introduction 


After designing and publishing a number of interactive multimedia courseware 
on CD-ROM, the CAMILLE Research Group at the Universitat Politécnica de 
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Valéncia (UPV) realised that the internet was rapidly becoming the future of 
Computer-Assisted Language Learning (CALL) so, at the turn of the century, a 
group of specialists started designing what was later to be known as the InGenio 
authoring tool and content manager. As described elsewhere, 


“InGenio, at the time (in 2000), was unique in a very important way; it 
was the first completely online CALL-dedicated authoring tool [- available 
worldwide —] based on the template approach to authoring (Kitts & 
Whittlestone, 1998, p. 4), that allowed language teachers to design their own 
materials, create a database with these materials — thus making it available 
to other users —, and automatically convert these materials into learner-ready 
courses, all on a cloud-computing basis” (Gimeno-Sanz, 2016, p. 1105). 


Eighteen years later — a whole generation’s worth of advancements in educational 
technologies — and despite the InGenio courseware still being used by EFL students 
at UPV, the CAMILLE Research Group decided to convert this Small Private 
Online Course (SPOC) into an internationally accessible LMOOC. 


The resulting LMOOC, ‘Upper-Intermediate English’ (Gimeno-Sanz, Martinez- 
Saez, & Sevilla-Pavon, 2018), is based on an English for specific purposes 
approach. As for the materials it is derived from, they have been piloted, validated 
and delivered through the InGenio Learning Management System over the past 
decade. Moreover, they are used by approximately 200 students from UPV every 
year. The move from a closed, restricted-access, low-scale course to an open, 
massive online course entails the redesign of the learning objects and resources in 
order to fit the new format. 


The challenges faced during the (re)design process are discussed in the following 
section, particularly focussing on issues relating to (1) learner assessment and (2) 
sustainability (or as the conference theme suggests, ‘Future-Proof CALL’). This 
EFL MOOC is the result of a collective effort through which both the developers 
and the institution are trying to find new ways of making learning more accessible, 
bearing in mind that education is a basic human right, as established in Article 26 
of the United Nations’ (1948) Universal Declaration of Human Rights (General 
Assembly Resolution 217 A, p. 76). Thanks to the use of internet-based tools, 
participants are granted access to high quality, free-of-charge study and self- 
assessment learning objects and materials that prepare them for official, high- 
stakes exams. In other words, this delivery mode makes learning more accessible 
for a larger number of learners, regardless of whether they come from academic or 
informal learning settings. 
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2. Converting a SPOC into a MOOC: results 


Owing to the fact that the InGenio authoring tool was designed specifically for 
self-access language learning purposes, it includes a number of features to support 
the acquisition of a foreign language through autonomous learning. As described in 
Gimeno-Sanz, Martinez-Saez, Sevilla-Pavon, and de Siqueira Rocha (2011), some 
of the discipline-specific features include: 


* (a) self-explanatory reference materials (grammar, use of language, etc.), 
¢ (b) text-embedded hints to aid exercise completion, 
* (c) immediate and delayed feedback (Pujola, 2001), 


¢ (d) self-assessment tools and exercises with limitation in number of 
attempts and time control, 


¢ (e) performance and progress reports, as well as automatic scores, 
¢ (f) help files describing how the online system works, and 
* (g) audio enhancements of written text to simulate an immersion scenario. 


Of these, only (a), (c), (d), and (e) were part of the edX platform, which meant 
that other alternatives for (b), (f), and (g) had to be sought. Provision of hints 
(b) was resolved by including ‘reminders’ and references to explanations in 
exercise headings. For platform functionality help (f), learners are redirected to 
the general edX learner Help Center, and audio enhancement (g) is provided by 
including audio files to enhance written text and by designing and embedding 
a voice-recording tool (Language Lab) in all of the exercises containing audio, 
allowing learners to compare their utterances to the models provided by native 
speakers (see Figure 1). 


Furthermore, because InGenio courseware is designed to be used autonomously 
under the supervision of a tutor, with learners organised in closed groups — 
resembling face-to-face educational settings —, its online tutoring system allows 
tutors/teachers to access learner-generated audio and open text output, which can 
subsequently be corrected, marked, and scored. These scores are then automatically 
averaged with those calculated by the system itself (Sevilla-Pavon, Martinez-Saez, 
& Macario de Siqueira, 2011). Consequently, due to the huge number of MOOC 
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enrollees, this was one of the main features that had to be redesigned. In the MOOC 
version of the course, several solutions were found: 


¢ Specially designed rubrics are provided to aid in self- and peer-assessment 
of learner-generated open text (writing practice exercises). 


¢ Pronunciation and fluency practice is catered for by prompting learners 
to transcribe their oral production, requesting them to access external 
free text-to-speech software and, ultimately, have the software reproduce 
the written transcription of their oral text®. Correct oral reproduction of 
the written input is interpreted as an indication of success. 


Another unique feature is InGenio’s ability to create course-independent 
glossaries (which open up in pop-up windows upon clicking on a ‘hot word’) 
that authors can link to in any exercise. In the edX LMOOC, however, this 
deficiency was solved by incorporating automatically generated glossaries for 
each of the study units inserted into the Multidict dictionary interface’, thus 
allowing learners to quickly seek definitions or translations into more than 100 
languages — a true asset when considering that edX enrollees come from all five 
continents. 


Lastly, whereas InGenio courseware users can upload recorded sound files for 
their tutors to correct and mark, given the enrolment numbers on edX — ranging 
in the tens of thousands —, upon designing the MOOC, the decision was made to 
compensate this absence, as described in Gimeno-Sanz (2017), by: 


* organising scheduled instructor-led Google Hangouts® sessions to support 
synchronous oral interaction, and 


* organising learner-driven speaking practice sessions using the Talkabout 
discussion planner, a tool that serves the purpose of organising speaking 
practice encounters so that students can interact live among themselves 
and practise the foreign language together through a Google Hangouts 
video conference. 


6. https://www.naturalreaders.com/online 
7. http://multidict.net 
8. For more information, go to https://hangouts.google.com 
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Figure 1. Sample reading comprehension exercise from the upper-intermediate 
EFL MOOC on the edX platform 


Pre-Course Survey 


Course unit 1 


VER LA UNIDAD EN STUDIO. 
Tester unit 1 


General Info MULTIPLE CHOICE. You are going to read an article about industrial design. For questions 1 - 
Paper 1- READING 8, choose the answer (A, B, C or D) which you think fits best according to the text. 


Paper 2 - WRITING 
Industrial design 
Paper 3 - USE OF ENGLISH 


Paper 4- LISTENING Every day we use our laptops for work or study, relax by 
listening to music on an iPod or watching TV, cook with 
ovens or microwaves, travel by car, bus or train. The 
objects we use are so common, many of us probably 
never stop to think about how these objects were made, 

) or who actually designed them. 


Paper 5 - SPEAKING 


Course unit 2 


Tester unit 2 
Designing everyday objects is not a modern activity. The 


first cavemen who sharpened pieces of stone to make 


Course unit 3 knives or arrowheads were designers. Industrial design, however, is a modern process - designing 


3. Conclusions 


In order to gain in sustainability due to funding limitations at UPV to appropriately 
maintain and update the InGenio System, the CAMILLE Research Group decided 
to (re)design and transfer the InGenio FCE Course & Tester to the edX MOOC 
platform. This had major implications in terms of writing and speaking practice 
activities for which the MOOC platform was not prepared. This procedure has 
also proven that — as so many times warned in CALL systems and materials 
development — it is, in effect, not necessary to ‘reinvent the wheel’ by ensuring 
that the lessons learnt from the past are taken into account in present day CALL 
software development and implementation. 
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Who?’s got talent? Comparing TTS systems 
for comprehensibility, naturalness, and intelligibility 


Jennica Grimshaw', Tiago Bione’, and Walcir Cardoso? 


Abstract. The current study compared five free Text-To-Speech (TTS) systems, 
selected based on characteristics such as availability and capabilities. Tasks were 
completed by 37 English learners to evaluate these systems in terms of their 
comprehensibility, naturalness, and intelligibility. Our findings indicate that IBM 
Watson and Google Translate are the best TTS systems, according to the evaluation 
criteria employed. 


Keywords: text-to-speech synthesis, L2 pronunciation. 


1. Introduction 


Second language (L2) researchers have explored the pedagogical capabilities 
of TTS synthesizers for their potential to enhance the acquisition of writing 
(Kirstein, 2006), vocabulary, and reading (Proctor, Dalton, & Grisham, 2007), 
and pronunciation (e.g. Liakin, Cardoso, & Liakina, 2017). In addition, recent 
evaluations of TTS quality have attested that students perceive little difference 
between synthetic and human speech (Bione Alves, 2017; Cardoso, Smith, & 
Garcia Fuentes, 2015), suggesting that TTS technology is ready for pedagogical 
use not only because of its voice quality, but also because users may have become 
familiar with synthesized speech. 


The availability of free web-based TTS applications is also promising (Karakas, 
2017), as L2 students can access these tools from any device. However, faced with 
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a plethora of options, users may find it difficult to choose the most appropriate TTS 
system to use, particularly in terms of voice quality. As these technologies evolve, 
there is a need for regular evaluations to determine which systems will best suit L2 
users’ needs. 


The current study compared a set of five TTS systems in terms of their 
comprehensibility, naturalness, and intelligibility, based on tasks completed by a 
group of English as a Second and Foreign Language (ESL/EFL) learners. It was 
guided by the following research question: which of the selected five TTS systems 
constitute the most pedagogically appropriate software in terms of their ability to 
produce speech that is comprehensible, natural, and intelligible? 


2. Method 


While seven freely available TTS systems were originally considered for analysis, 
we decided to select a more manageable number of TTS systems for evaluation 
based on criteria that included: availability (web, iOS, Android), popularity (ratings 
on Google Play or the App Store), and other pedagogically-relevant capabilities 
(e.g. ability to control voice speed and pitch; see Barcroft & Sommers, 2005 for the 
rationale). Consequently, the number of TTS systems for evaluation was reduced to 
five: IBM Watson, Google Translate, LumenVox, NeoSpeech, and NaturalReader. 


2.1. Participants 


Participants were 37 native speakers of Brazilian Portuguese (17 males, 20 females; 
all adults), living in Brazil (EFL; n=12) or abroad (ESL; n=25). The study targeted 
high-intermediate to advanced learners (self-prescribed) recruited over social 
media. For the purposes of the current analysis, results from both ESL and EFL 
groups were combined. 


2.2. Instruments 


For each of the five TTS systems, one short story clip (20-30 seconds) and four 
short sentences were recorded using Audacity (or downloaded from the TTS 
application, if the option was available). Only default female voices were used 
in the recordings, as not all TTS systems offered male voices; all other default 
settings were also retained (speed, pitch, etc.) to replicate a user attempting to use 
the system without guidance. All recordings were placed into a quiz on a Moodle- 
based testing environment. 
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2.3. Procedures 


After participants gave their consent, they first practiced a set of ratings before 
completing a Moodle-based test, all of which was conducted remotely (online); the 
process lasted approximately 15 minutes. The participants were instructed to listen 
to each recording only once. 


To evaluate the selected TTS systems in terms of comprehensibility and naturalness, 
participants listened to and rated recordings of short story clips from five different 
systems. They were also asked to transcribe four sentences produced by each TTS 
system (for a total of 20) as a measure of intelligibility. 


2.4. | Data collection and analysis 


Participants rated TTS voices based ona six-point Likert scale for comprehensibility 
(1=very difficult to understand, 6=very easy to understand) and naturalness (1=very 
unnatural, 6=very natural). For these items, descriptive statistics (means, standard 
deviations) were reported. For intelligibility, the data were measured according to 
transcription accuracy percentage, where participants could transcribe between 0% 
to 100% of each sentence correctly. It was assumed that more intelligible sentences 
would result in more accurately transcribed words. 


3. Results 


3.1. | Comprehensibility 

Participant comprehensibility ratings suggest that IBM’s Watson TTS system is 
the most favorable (M=5.81, SD=0.46), followed by Google Translate (W=5.35, 
SD=0.82); see Table | for all ratings. 


Table 1. Comprehensibility ratings 


TTS system Mean Standard deviation 
IBM Watson 5.81 0.46 
Google Translate 5.35 0.82 
LumenVox 4.81 1.02 
NeoSpeech 4.41 1.01 
NaturalReader 3.78 1.46 
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3.2. Naturalness 

Participant ratings for naturalness follow a similar trend as comprehensibility, with 
Watson being ranked as most natural (W=4.87, SD=1.03), followed by Google 
Translate (M=3.73, SD=1.46); see Table 2. 


Table 2. Naturalness ratings 


TTS system Mean Standard deviation 
IBM Watson 4.87 1.03 
Google Translate 3.73 1.46 
NeoSpeech 3.14 1.25 
LumenVox 3.08 1.19 
NaturalReader 2.03 0.96 


3.3. — Intelligibility 

Accuracy percentages for the intelligibility task (Table 3) indicate that Watson’s 
voice once again scored the highest (M@=90%, SD=5%), followed by LumenVox 
(M=88%, SD=10%). 


Table 3. Intelligibility accuracy scores 


TTS system Mean Standard deviation 
IBM Watson 90% 5% 

LumenVox 88% 10% 

Google Translate 85% 7% 

NaturalReader 85% 14% 

NeoSpeech 79% 16% 


4. Discussion and concluding remarks 


According to participant ratings, IBM Watson appears to be the most comprehensible 
and natural, followed by Google Translate. In terms of intelligibility, accuracy scores 
suggest that, once again, IBM Watson comes out on top, followed by LumenVox. 
One reason why IBM Watson outranks all others in these measures may be because 
it is a demo version of a new and highly advanced system which highlights the 
capabilities of state-of-the-art TTS (e.g. users can modify the voice’s expression 
or pitch to make the voice sound apologetic or anxious; see demo: https://text- 
to-speech-demo.ng.bluemix.net). Google Translate may have also received high 
ratings because its synthesized voice is commonly used in many popular apps and 
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websites. As a result, it is possible that participants may have already been familiar 
with the voice adopted in our study. Bione Alves (2017), for instance, noted that 
users’ rating for comprehensibility and naturalness might increase as participants 
become more acquainted with synthetic voices. 


There are several reasons that may explain the lower ratings for the other systems. 
As NaturalReader’s default settings had the TTS voice play at a higher than normal 
speed, this may have influenced rater comprehensibility and naturalness. In the 
free version of NeoSpeech, soft music plays in the background as the voice speaks; 
this may have therefore interfered with user comprehensibility, while the creators 
of LumenVox may have focused on the quantity of voices they offer rather than 
quality. As we also only targeted one voice per system, ratings for the five systems 
may have varied if different voices had been used. Additionally, in reality, many 
TTS applications (including IBM Watson, Google Translate, NaturalReader, 
NeoSpeech) have user-controlled features that allow them to modify the speed 
of speech and/or repeat the speech as many times as necessary, a feature that may 
place some of these TTS systems at the same level, considering the three criteria 
adopted to evaluate them. 


To conclude, the aim of this study was to evaluate and compare five TTS systems 
in terms of their comprehensibility, naturalness, and intelligibility, as assessed by 
a group of ESL/EFL learners. The results obtained in our analysis of participants’ 
ratings and transcriptions suggest that, among the TTS systems considered, IBM 
Watson and Google Translate constitute, at present, the more pedagogically 
appropriate choices for L2 learners willing to enhance (in both quantity and quality) 
their access to the target language. 


Assuming that the pedagogical use of TTS has the potential to extend the reach of 
the classroom (Bione Alves, 2017; Cardoso et al., 2015) and that it is beneficial for 
learning (Liakin et al., 2017), teachers can use one of these readily available systems 
to develop activities and tasks to provide additional listening and pronunciation 
practice. Although TTS systems are undergoing constant change, we hope that the 
criteria outlined here will help the language teacher to critically select the most 
pedagogically appropriate tool for their purposes. 
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Online English practice with Filipino 
teachers in university classrooms 
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Abstract. Globalization has led to an increased need for Japanese students to 
improve their communicative abilities in order to compete on the world stage. As a 
result, the Japanese government has reformed the English education system in Japan 
to focus on more practical communication. Due to a lack of time and resources 
available to do this successfully, some institutions in Japan have introduced online 
components to their courses. This study examines both qualitative and quantitative 
data regarding students’ engagement in online English education and some of the 


practical issues that can arise. 


Keywords: computer-mediated communication, foreign language anxiety. 


1. Introduction 


As a result of globalization, improvement of English language ability is extremely 
important for the future of Japan. The Japanese government is now reforming 
English education, but while various reforms have been introduced, they have not 
been enough to boost the level of English education. One of the biggest problems is 
the limited amount of time spent on practical English communication. To alleviate 
this, some institutions are introducing online English communication courses with 
teachers based in other countries. This study examines some of the issues that can 
arise in the use of online classes and reviews the results of both qualitative and 
quantitative research undertaken on the impact of online classes on the motivation, 
language anxiety, and level of English ability of the students. 
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2. Method 


Over three years, six groups of first year chemistry majors at a national university 
in Japan took part in synchronous, online sessions with teachers based in the 
Philippines. Before the sessions were held, the students were given a thorough 
orientation and assigned to groups which remained the same for all of the Skype 
sessions. The students used mini iPads and all of the sessions were recorded. The 
students were given a different topic for each session; self-introduction, Japanese 
life, Filipino life, and free choice, and were asked to research and prepare a five 
minute presentation individually. During the sessions, they gave their presentations, 
the Filipino teacher asked some questions and gave feedback, and then there was a 
short time for some whole group discussion. 


Qualitative data was collected through the use of focused essays, a method 
recommended by MacIntyre, Burns, and Jessome (2011) which allowed us access 
to the thoughts and feelings of the students. The students had thirty minutes during 
class to write two essays, one on what they liked about the Skype sessions and the 
other about what they disliked. The answers were analysed using an open coding 
process adapted from Holton (2007). The quantitative data was collected using 
questionnaires using a Likert scale based on the foreign language classroom anxiety 
scale (Horwitz, Horwitz, & Cope, 1986) which was translated into Japanese and 
administered at the beginning and end of the sessions. 
3. Discussion 
The data from the focused essays revealed five significant themes: 

* perceived improvement in English language skills, 

* increased motivation to study English, 

¢ international posture, 

¢ change in language user identity, and 


¢ ambivalence about using English. 


Firstly, many students remarked that they believed their English ability had 
improved, for example, “When I talked with them at last time I can speak 
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fluently than for the first time”. As the sessions were limited in number, the 
change in their language skills may not have been significant, however, the 
students’ belief that there had been an improvement is important, as an emphasis 
on successful experiences should lead to an increase in motivation and self- 
confidence and in turn proficiency (MacIntyre & Gardner, 1991). Secondly, 
the students showed increased levels of motivation. Many compared the Skype 
sessions positively with their previous experiences learning English in school, 
for example, “Before English was just for tests now I can use English another 
way. I am fun”. Working together in groups led to a positive atmosphere in 
the classroom which in turn helped build students’ confidence and motivation 
(MacIntyre & Gardner, 1991). 


The importance of international posture and identity was highlighted by the 
students. Yashima (2009) suggests that Japanese learners do not identify 
with native speakers of English, but view English as a medium through which 
communication with people from around the world is possible. Through the Skype 
sessions the learners were able to develop international, English-using versions 
of themselves,“I had never known interesting point about English before this 
class. But I can notice about talking with foreigner is very very interesting”. The 
Japanese education system and the place of Japan in the outer circle of language 
users position Japanese learners in a passive role without a sense of ownership of 
the language. However, through speaking to the teachers in the Philippines, the 
students were able to develop an image of themselves as active users as we can 
see in the following comment, “I studied a lot for tests in high school, but I did not 
speak. I had to use my English to talk on Skype”. 


Notwithstanding the positive feedback regarding the Skype sessions, the students 
did express some ambivalence. The duality of their experience is captured in the 
following comment, “I liked it and I hated it. It was hard to do, my friends said 
too. But it was interesting”. This comment highlights the mixed feelings and 
complicated processes the students are undergoing during L2 communication. 


The results of the quantitative data revealed a complicated picture when the pre- 
and post-data were compared. The sessions clearly led to an increase in anxiety 
as can be seen in the answers to several questions. In Question | (J feel nervous 
when I speak English), there was a 12% increase in students who strongly agreed 
or agreed with the statement. Related to that, in Question 3 (J feel nervous when 
I cant remember proper English phrases), agreement increased significantly 
by 22%. Question 9 (J feel embarrassed when I make mistakes) showed a 10% 
increase, and finally Question 10 showed an 11% rise. 
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The data showing decreases in anxiety showed more complex changes. For 
example, in Question 11 (am afraid that other students think my English is poor), 
there was a 10% decrease in the number of students who strongly agreed with this 
statement, but an 11% increase in students who agreed showing a slight reduction 
in anxiety levels. There was a 4% decrease in the number of students who agreed 
with Question 12 (J am afraid the teacher will scold me when I cannot answer 
some questions) and a 3% increase in students who disagreed also revealing a 
decrease in anxiety. Finally, Question 13 (/ feel upset when I hear other students’ 
good pronunciation) showed a similar pattern with an 8% decrease in students who 
disagreed and a 2% decrease in those who strongly disagreed. 


We can see that there was an increase in anxiety concerning the learners’ own 
performances, and a frustration with the disparity between the level of their 
thoughts and their linguistic ability. However, there was a decrease in anxiety 
related to external issues such as fear of negative evaluation from the other students 
or the teachers. 


Several practical problems unique to studying online arose during the Skype 
sessions. One problem was some students hid their scripts out of view of the camera 
and just read their presentations, which was not allowed. It was also sometimes 
hard for the teachers to evaluate the students’ body language and the volume of 
their speech due to the limitations of the computer or tablet. To solve this problem, 
we introduced wide conversion lenses and microphones for the Filipino teachers so 
they could see all the students easily, which has led to smoother group interaction 
and a reduction in the use of scripts. 


Another problem was that the students presented in groups and sometimes those 
who had finished presenting lost interest and did not participate in the other 
students’ presentations. In order to solve this problem we decided to give roles 
to each group member, such as Questioner, Time Keeper, and Recorder. We also 
introduced peer evaluation, which helped students to improve their reflective 
abilities and increase interaction. Finally, to improve the quality of the activities, 
all the students’ presentations were video-recorded. 


4. Conclusions 


In conclusion, the Skype sessions appeared to be beneficial to the students in a 
number of ways. Through practical experience communicating with the Filipino 
teachers, the students realized which areas of language learning they needed to 
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focus on while building up their confidence and altering their self-perceptions to 
form images of themselves as successful language learners. 
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Abstract. The American Education Research Association (AERA) is one of 
the largest education conferences in the world. Using the AERA Open Access 
Repository, we created a 5,000,000 word corpus of over 18,000 abstracts. We 
explored the coverages of the New General Service List (NGSL), the New Academic 
Word List (NAWL), and the Social Science Word List (SSWL). We found that the 
NGSL and NAWL provide approximately 90% coverage for abstracts from all 12 of 
the AERA’s subject matter divisions. The SSWL showed little additional coverage. 
Our discussion highlights the research and pedagogical implications of our findings 
and the AERA abstract corpus. 


Keywords: corpus-driven research, lexical frequency, reading comprehension. 


1. Introduction 


AERA is currently one of the largest education conferences in the world, with 
more than 2,500 sessions and 15,000 people in attendance in 2017. At the time 
of this study, the AERA Open Access Repository contained all abstracts accepted 
from 2010-2017, separated into 12 divisions. It contains a wealth of contemporary 
education research in a variety of subdisciplines and offers a unique opportunity to 
develop a representative vocabulary corpus for education. This corpus allows us to 
estimate the vocabulary requirements required to participate in the education field 
in terms of reading and publishing academic works, and to test existing word lists 
for their coverage using authentic texts. 
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Nation (2006) argues that corpus-driven word lists such as the General Service List 
(GSL) (West, 1953), and the Academic Word List (AWL) (Coxhead, 2000), can 
guide more efficient vocabulary learning. 


The GSL, which consists of the 2,000 most frequent word families in English, 
could account for up to 80% of most written English works, while the AWL’s 
570 word families could account for up to an additional 10% of academic works 
(Nation, 2006). He also argues that although readers require knowledge of 98% of 
a text’s vocabulary for comprehension, they can develop a strong foundation by 
learning just 2,570 word families for 90% coverage of most texts. However, the 
utility of these general purpose lists is debated in the field. 


Hyland and Tse (2007) specifically call into question whether the AWL is actually 
representative of English academic writing because it ignores that different 
disciplines use different technical vocabulary. Many researchers have argued for 
the creation of more discipline-specific word lists that are more applicable to their 
respective areas (Nation & Kyongho, 1995). One recently developed technical 
word list is the SSWL (Chanasattru & Tangkiengsirisin, 2016). 


For our study, we question whether the GSL, AWL, and the SSWL are sufficient 
for comprehension of research publications in education, specifically, the AERA 
annual conference. To answer this question, we will examine the coverage each 
list provides for all twelve AERA divisions. Our goal is to determine whether 
knowledge of the above lists would be sufficient to comprehend abstracts 
and presentations in the AERA conference, and likely education research as a 
whole. 


2. Methodology 


2:1; The AERA corpus 


The AERA corpus is created from the titles and abstracts available in the AERA 
Open Access Repository and is divided into twelve divisions. In total, there are 
18,669 abstracts, 4,361,577 tokens, and 46,772 unique words. We included only 
the titles and bodies of each abstract in the corpus. Additional information such 
as author names and keyword lists were removed as they were either irrelevant 
or might bias certain vocabulary over others. The breakdown of the corpus can be 
seen in Table 1. 
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Table 1. AERA conference abstract corpus 


Division Abstracts | Tokens 
Division A - Administration, Organization, and Leadership 1495 302459 
Division B - Curriculum Studies 1303 330337 
Division C - Learning and Instruction 3547 864120 
Division D - Measurement and Research Methodology 1004 229040 
Division E - Counseling and Human Development 419 99890 
Division F - History and Historiography 326 67871 
Division G - Social Context of Education 2326 647395 
Division H - Research, Evaluation and Assessment in Schools 1188 266961 
Division I - Education in the Professions 392 75733 
Division J - Postsecondary Education 2035 333879 
Division K - Teaching and Teacher Education 3400 765390 
Division L - Educational Policy and Politics 1234 325688 
All Divisions 18669 4361577 


2.2. NGSL, NAWL, and SSWL 


We chose the NGSL and NAWL variants developed by Browne, Culligan, and 
Phillips (2013a, 2013b) as they were the most modern variants we were able to locate. 
Further details of their creation can be found at www.newgeneralservicelist.org. 


The SSWL was created to be representative of vocabulary in the Social Sciences 
and to be used instead of the GSL or AWL (Chanasattru & Tangkiengsirisin, 2016). 
We decided to incorporate this list into our study because of its relevance to the 
subject matter. 


After compiling the headword lists of the NGSL, NAWL, and SSWL, we used 
Lextutor’s (lextutor.ca) ‘Familizer’ to create NGSL, NAWL, and SSWL word lists 
that include headwords and their derivatives. We opted to use word families to 
allow for better comparisons with earlier corpus-driven word list research (e.g. 
Coxhead, 2000; Nation, 2006). 


Finally, to estimate the coverage of each list, we used Anthony’s (2018) analysis 
toolkit AntConc using ‘Stop Lists’. They allow us to determine what percentage 
of a given list of words (e.g. the AERA corpus) is comprised of another set of 
words (e.g. NGSL, NAWL, SSWL) by removing all instances of one list from 
another. 
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3. Results 


Each division was checked against the NGSL, the combined NGSL and NAWL 
(as the NAWL was made to work with the NGSL), the SSWL by itself, and the 
combined NGSL, NAWL, and SSWL. 


The coverage was similar across all 12 divisions for all three word lists as seen 
in Table 2 with two notable exceptions. The combined NGSL + NAWL + SSWL 
saw much higher overall coverage in Division G (‘Social Context of Education’). 
This implies that in Division G there was little overlap between the SSWL and the 
NGSL + NAWL word lists. 


Table 2. Coverages of the AERA divisions 


Division NGSL coverage |NGSL+AWL |SSWL | NGSL+AWL+ SSWL 
Division A 88.9% 91.3% 30.6% 91.6% 

Division B 83.6% 87.2% 23.0% | 87.4% 

Division C 86.9% 90.7% 30.1% | 91.0% 

Division D 86.7% 90.3% 31.8% | 90.5% 

Division E 87.2% 90.3% 29.1% | 90.5% 

Division F 97.0% 86.7% 20.8% | 87.0% 

Division G 85.0% 88.2% 25.8% | 98.2% 

Division H 88.5% 91.4% 30.6% | 91.7% 

Division I 87.2% 91.3% 30.4% | 91.5% 

Division J 87.0% 90.3% 29.6% | 90.6% 

Division K 87.5% 90.9% 29.8% (91.1% 

Division L 87.9% 90.4% 29.1% | 90.7% 

All Divisions | 86.9% 90.2% 29.6% | 90.4% 
As seen above, the NGSL and NAWL consistently reach 90% coverage of the 


AERA divisions with only Divisions B, F, and G being slightly lower. The only 
division to see substantial gains from the SSWL was Division G, ‘Social Context 
of Education’. This suggests that the SSWL does not contribute much coverage 
beyond the combination of the NGSL and NAWL. 


4. Discussion and conclusion 


Our goal for this study was to explore the AERA corpus by checking the vocabulary 
requirements for comprehension by testing the coverages of the NGSL, NAWL, 
and SSWL. We were also interested in determining whether the specialized 
SSWL would see greater coverage when compared with the more general NGSL 
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+ NAWL, which in theory should be applicable to all academic discourse. Our 
data shows that the combined NGSL and NAWL saw approximately 90% coverage 
in all divisions which corresponds with the creators’ expectations (Browne et al., 
2013a, 2013b). The SSWL saw 20-30% coverage of any given division, but apart 
from Division G (‘Social Context of Education’), it did not appreciably add to 
the coverage provided by the NGSL + NAWL. We argue that these results show 
that although the SSWL list is much smaller and more targeted, a learner would 
be just as successful studying the NGSL + NAWL. Although they might see 
further vocabulary gains with a more discipline-specific wordlist, the SSWL is 
not adequate. We believe this knowledge can help future academics in the field of 
education be more aware of the vocabulary requirements for participating in the 
field and will motivate future studies that use vocabulary word lists to help create 
more targeted pedagogical tools for English as a second language and English for 
academic purpose learning. 


4.1. Limitations 


This study’s largest limitation is that our AERA abstract corpus is very specialized. 
It is debatable whether our results can be generalized to the field of education as 
a whole. 


4.2. Future research 


We hope to continue this research by incorporating other conferences’ abstracts 
into our corpus. This will allow researchers to not only explore the AERA abstract 
corpus, but other education conferences too. 
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Improve the chatbot performance for the DB-CALL 
system using a hybrid method and a domain corpus 
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Kyung-Soon Lee’, and Young-Kil Kim* 


Abstract. This paper presents a chatbot for a Dialogue-Based Computer Assisted 
Language Learning (DB-CALL) system. The chatbot helps users learn language via 
free conversations. To improve the chatbot performance, this paper adopts a Neural 
Machine Translation (NMT) engine to combine with an existing search-based 
engine, and also extracts a small domain corpus for the topics of the DB-CALL 
system so that the chabot’s responses could be more related to the conversation 
topics. As a result of user evaluations, the performance of the chatbot was improved 
by using hybrid methods, achieving performance comparable to existing systems. 
The automatically extracted domain corpus has little help or even declines the 
chatbot performance as an auxiliary module of the DB-CALL system. 


Keywords: DB-CALL, chatbot. 


Ale Introduction 


We have developed a DB-CALL system, GenieTutor, to help English language 
learners in Korea (Kwon, Kim, & Lee, 2016). Similar to other DB-CALL systems, 
GenieTutor asks questions on different topics according to given scenarios, and the 
learners answer questions to practise what they learned. In order to allow the user to 
communicate more freely with the system, we developed a search-based chatbot to 
assist GenieTutor. Chatbot normally indicates an open-domain dialogue system for 
chitchat, which deals with the out of topic conversations in GenieTutor. However, 
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the student satisfaction on the free-talking was lower than our expectations (Huang, 
Lee, Kwon, & Kim, 2017). 


This paper describes how we improved the chatbot performance. We first 
implemented the hybrid chatbot by introducing the NMT engine, combining it with 
the search-based engine, and then extracted the small domain corpus for the topics 
of the DB-CALL system to improve the chatbot’s performance as an auxiliary 
system. 


2. Hybrid chatbot based on search and NMT engines 


Last year, we developed a chatbot using the search engine Indri (Strohman, Metzler, 
Turtle, & Croft, 2005). It retrieves similar examples from dialogue corpuses which 
contain 410 thousand dialogue examples. A dialogue example consists of two 
utterances: one query utterance and one system response, which is also called 
one turn in a dialogue. If there is no similar example, the chatbot outputs random 
utterances to the user (Huang et al., 2017). 


This year, we introduced an NMT engine OpenNMT (Klein et al., 2017) to generate 
responses if the search engine fails to get a similar example. The corpus for the 
NMT engine contains 1.4 million dialogue examples, which are from MovieDic 
(Banchs, 2012), BNC corpus’, and our own dialogue corpus which has been built 
in the last decades. 


A user evaluation involving 20 English learners was performed. The learners are 
the users of the DB-CALL system. They are asked to talk freely with the chatbot 
for 60 turns, and we got 1,211 user utterances in total. After chatting with the 
chatbot, the users assign 0 to 2 points to each response from the chatbot: 2 means 
the response is acceptable and satisfactory, 1 means it is acceptable but too general, 
0 means the response is wrong. We evaluated the system with a percentage of 
responses that gained | and 2 points, and called it the acceptance rate. 


Table | shows that comparing with the search engine (the first column), the NMT 
engine (the second column) gains a higher acceptance rate (72.15%>60.55) 
but lower satisfaction (2 points: 18.32%<34.74%). It means these two engines 
complement each other, and so a hybrid approach can help improve performance. 
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As a result, the acceptance rate of the hybrid engine is 68.29% (the third column), 
which is much higher than 52.78% of the previous year (Huang et al., 2017). 


Table 1. Evaluation on the hybrid chatbot compared with Siri and Cleverbot 


Our chatbot Siri Cleverbot 
Score Search NMT engine | Hybrid 

engine engine 
2 34.74% 18.32% 23.78% 22.96% 39.31% 
1 25.81% 53.84% 44.51% 37.57% 17.01% 
0 39.45% 27.85% 31.71% 39.47% 43.68% 
Acceptance | 60.55% 72.15% 68.29% 60.53% 56.32% 
rate (>1) 


For comparative evaluation, the user utterances are also input to Siri and Cleverbot 
to get their responses. Siri is a task-oriented dialogue system which allows chitchat. 
Cleverbot is a chatbot which has been in online service for about 20 years and 
contains 150 million dialogue examples®. Table 1 shows that the accept rate of our 
hybrid chatbot is higher than both Siri and Cleverbot, which is quite encouraging 
considering the time and cost invested. 


3. Extracting the domain corpus 
for topic conversations 


According to our experiments in the last year, the satisfaction on the chatbot 
as an auxiliary module of the DB-CALL system was much lower than that of 
the independent chatbot. We assumed that the performance could be raised if 
the chatbot responses could be more related to the given topics in DB-CALL 
systems (Huang et al., 2017). In this paper, we extracted a small domain corpus 
for the topics ‘ordering food’ and ‘city tour’ of the DB-CALL system to see if 
it helps. 


To extract the domain corpus from the chatbot corpus, we firstly used the domain 
and topic labels of the examples. There are 156 thousand examples of domain 
labels like study, business, and travel-meal; and 39 thousand of them have more 
detailed topic labels like reservation, cancel, and ordering. Secondly, we extracted 
domain examples according to the domain weights they gain: the weight is 
directly proportional to the number of domain keywords in the example, and is 
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inversely proportional to the example length. As the result, about 4.5 thousand 
and 2.8 thousand examples are extracted for ‘ordering food’ and ‘city tour’ topics, 
respectively. 


The search engine corpus is separated into two parts. The search engine searches 
the small domain corpus before it searches the general corpus. The similarity 
threshold for in-domain search is lower than the one for general domain search, 
and the in-domain examples gain higher priorities when the similarities are the 
same with general domain examples. 


The same 20 English learners were asked to have conversations with the DB- 
CALL system and finish the tasks like ‘ordering food’ or ‘buying city tour tickets’. 
Free talking was allowed in the conversations. As results, we got 115 out of topic 
utterances which were replied to by the chatbot. The responses with and without 
the domain corpus were both produced for comparison. 


Table 2 shows that the search engine gives responses to 59.13% of the user utterances 
without the domain corpus, and it is improved to 63.48% with the extracted domain 
corpus. The acceptance rate of the search engine is also improved from 30.43% to 
32.17% with the domain corpus. 

Table 2. Evaluation on the chatbot as an auxiliary module in the DB-CALL 
system 


Coverage Acceptance rate Acceptance rate 
(search engine) (search engine) (hybrid engine) 
Without domain corpus | 59.13% 30.43% 41.74% 
With domain corpus 63.48% 32.17% 40.00% 


However, the acceptance rate with the hybrid engine is rather declined from 
41.74% to 40.00%. One reason is according to the hybrid approach — most of the 
similar examples tend to be matched whether they are in-domain examples or not. 
The coverage is more improved by less similar examples, which improves the 
acceptance rate of the search engine, but the opportunity decreases for the NMT 
engine to generate more acceptable responses. It causes the overall acceptance rate 
to drop in the hybrid engine. 


The other reason is that a DB-CALL system is supposed to play different roles in 
different topics. For example, the system should act as a waiter in the ‘ordering 
food’ domain. Following, the chatbot response is considered wrong although it is an 
in-domain response but more with a role of accompanying guests. Therefore, role 
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information should be considered in addition to domain information in extracting 
a domain corpus. 


System (DB-CALL): What would you like to order? 
User: I'll have the sandwich the man is eating. 


System (chatbot): Il have that too. 


4. Conclusion 


This paper presented a chatbot which combined an NMT engine with a search 
engine, and the evaluation showed that the hybrid approach improved the chatbot 
performance. We also extracted the domain corpus for the out of topic conversations 
in the DB-CALL system. The evaluation showed that, unlike the search-based 
engine, the performance declined in the hybrid engine. A brief discussion was 
held, and it seems more in-depth research is required in the future to improve the 
performance of the chatbot as an auxiliary module of the DB-CALL system. 
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Effects of web-based HVPT on EFL learners’ 
recognition and production of L2 sounds 


Atsushi Iino! and Ron I. Thomson? 


Abstract. In English as a Foreign Language (EFL) situations, it is important for 
educators to improve learners’ sound recognition skill due to the variation of 
English found in the world. Furthermore, perceptual skill is a foundation leading 
to intelligibility in production. This study examined the effects of using High 
Variability Phonetic Training (HVPT) in computer assisted pronunciation training 
on the recognition and production of English phonemes, which are challenging 
for Japanese learners of English. Between pre-, mid-, and post-tests, the learners 
completed training sessions three times a week in two sound environments. 
The results demonstrated improvement in recognition skill with larger effects 
immediately after training. For production skill, however, the effects were not large, 
with a mixed outcome against the improvement in perception. Further research is 
suggested under a condition in which articulation practice immediately follows 


identification of individual training items. 


Keywords: pronunciation, HVPT (high variability phonetic training), computer 


assisted pronunciation training. 


1. Introduction 


HVPT is a training method for learners to perceive L2 sounds produced by multiple 
talkers in multiple phonetic contexts, which has been applied to language programs 
for a variety of L1 due to its effectiveness and generalizability (Thomson, 2018). 
HVPT has been proven effective in helping learners to distinguish L2 sounds that 
are confusing due to their similarity to L1 sounds (Munro & Derwing, 2006). This 
perceptual training approach has also led to improvement in learner production by 
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way of better intelligibility scores (Bradlow, Akahane- Yamada, Pisoni, & Tohkura, 
1999). 


While numerous studies have examined the efficacy of HVPT for training Japanese 
listeners to perceive English /I/ and /r/ contrasts (Bradlow et al., 1999; Logan, 
Lively, & Pisoni, 1991, among many others), we are only aware of such studies 
being conducted in highly controlled phonetic laboratories. Further, with few 
exceptions, most studies have not examined whether this training transfers to 
production (Thomson, 2018). Finally, previous /I/-/r/ studies for Japanese learners 
focus on a binary distinction, which fails to recognize that English /r/-/w/ are also 
known to be confusable (Guion, Flege, Akahane-Yamada, & Pruitt, 2000). 


In this study, Thomson’s (2017) English Accent Coach 1s used because it comprises 
thirty distinct talkers for each sound in each phonetic context and has been gamified 
to make it more interesting to learners. The research questions are: 


¢ What are the effects of HVPT on perception of English /I/-/r/-w/ contrasts 
over time in different phonetic environments? 


¢ What are the effects of HVPT on production of the same sounds over time 
in different phonetic environments? 


¢ What is the relationship between perception and production? 


2. Method 


2A. Participants 


The learners who agreed to participate in this research were freshman non-English 
majors in a university in Tokyo. They were enrolled in compulsory English courses 
consisting of two classes: Class A and Class B. By eliminating those who scored 
100% on the pre-test and those who could not take all the tests, 30 students were 
eligible for data analysis: Class A (n=13; four males and nine females) and Class B 
(n=17; 11 males and six females). According to their TOEIC? listening scores (Class 
A, M=363.5, SD=48.5; Class B, M=277.2, SD=56.6), their English proficiency 
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could be categorized as B1 in CEFR‘ levels based on the score bands provided by 
the test provider, the Institute for International Business Communication. 


2.2. Treatment 


A pre-test and post-test design was adopted for a ten-week treatment period during 
the fall semester in 2017. During training, the target sounds were presented either 
in Consonant + Vowel (CV) environments or Consonant + Vowel + Consonant 
(CVC) environments, while the test stimuli utilized 100 CV items consisting of the 
three target consonants randomly followed by a vowel, such as /li/, /ru/ or /wa/. The 
sound combinations were also randomized as were the thirty talkers’ stimuli. Mid- 
tests were conducted after five weeks only for perception. In the first and the tenth 
week, the participants’ production was recorded by having them produce target 
items in the carrier phrase: “Now I say .” (Thomson, 2012). 


Training comprised three 200-item perceptual training sessions per week. Over 
the ten weeks, Class A learners were trained to perceive the English consonants 
in syllable-onset position in CV frames for the first five weeks, up to mid-test, 
followed by CVC frames for another five weeks and post-test. Class B was trained 
in the opposite order. In each of the classes they practiced first round of training 
in a week and assigned to do the rest during the week. They submitted three PDF 
feedback forms through Sakai, a course management system, every week. The 
researcher asked them to complete only one training session on a given day (_.e. 
they could not do multiple sessions back-to-back). 


3. Results and discussion 


3.1. RQ1: effects of HVPT on recognition over time 


The means of the tests for the two classes exhibited medium and large effect sizes 
between pre- and post-tests (CV : Cohen’s d=.78; CVC d=.58, Table 1). In both 
of the phonetic environments, HVPT training showed immediate positive effects 
and persistence (CV: pre- to mid-test in Class A, d=.46 ; mid- to post-test in Class 
B, d=.74). These results seem to be in accordance with the results of Logan et al. 
(1991) in that the linguistic environments for HVPT training makes a difference. In 
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addition, the CVC environment showed higher average scores than CV. The CVC 
stimuli, even non-words, may have sounded more word-like than the CVs. 


Table 1. Mean of correct percentages (SD) in perception tests of CV and CVC 


environments 
CV tests % CVC tests % 
Pre Mid Post Mid Post 
Class A 73.2 (17.5) | 83.2(12.6) 83.7 (10.9) | 87.3 (7.3) 96.9 (2.5) 
Class B 68.6(10.7) |73.4(11.4) 84.5(9.7) | 94.6(3.2) 94.1 (2.9) 
Total 70.6 (14.1) 77.8 (12.7) 84.1 (10.1) 91.3 (6.1) 95.3 (3.2) 


Among the three target phonemes, identification of /r/ was the lowest (50%), 
followed by /I/ (64%) and /w/ (90%) in the CV pre-test. However, the largest 
progress was made immediately after the training (30% in both environments). In 
comparison, /l/ made a maximum progress of 19% in CV and 12% in CVC. The 
sound of /w/ had high scores in the beginning (90%) and reached the ceiling (99%) 
over a short period. 


3.2. RQ2: effects of HVPT on production over time 


Approximately 13% increase was observed in CV and CVC production tests 
between pre- and post-tests (d=.44). Particularly, Class B showed larger 
progress both in CV and CVC environments with more than a 20% increase 
(Table 2). This positive transfer follows the findings of Bradlow et al. (1999) 
that perception-only training improves production. HVPT may have exerted 
more influence on learners at an intermediate level of L2 English rather than 
those at a higher level. 


It was also found that the order of sound difficulty was the same as for perception. 
In addition, larger progress was observed in /I/ and /r/ in CVC than in CV. These 
similarities to perception may represent the distance between their L1 and L2 
(Munro & Derwing, 2006). 


Table 2. Mean of correct percentages (SD) in production tests of CV and CVC 


environments 

CV test % CVC test % 

Tl T3 Tl T3 
Class A | 59.8 (15.4) 62.4 (22.3) 65.4 (13.1) 65.0 (22.6) 
Class B | 53.5 (35.6) 74.3 (23.2) 54.5 (22.1) 78.1 (17.5) 
Total 56.3 (33.7) 69.0 (24.1) 59.4 (20.0) 72.2 (22.6) 
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3.3. RQ3: relationship between perception and production 


Pearson’s correlation coefficients between the recognition test gain and the 
production test gain were r=-.20 in CV, and r=-.43 in CVC. The results indicate 
the progress in production is not necessarily made by the participants who made 
progress in recognition. This gap may come from the EFL situation where the 
learners had limited opportunities of oral communication outside the classroom, 
yet perceptual foundation prepares learners for production. 


4. Conclusion 


This study found positive effects of HVPT in computer assisted pronunciation 
training on perception to a large degree, but a small degree on production. Despite 
the gap, it is significant for EFL learners to develop a robust acoustic image to be 
drawn on for production. In this sense, HVPT realized by English Accent Coach has 
a strong potential to change the paradigm of pronunciation learning and teaching in 
EFL environments. 
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Successful telecollaboration exchanges in primary 
and secondary education: what are the challenges? 


Kristi Jauregi' and Sabela Melchor-Couto* 


Abstract. The TeCoLa project promotes telecollaboration to foster meaningful 
foreign language learning particularly in secondary schools throughout Europe. In 
2018, a number of pilot experiences are being conducted. This paper focusses on 
one of these pilot experiences, where learners from a Dutch secondary school and a 
Spanish primary school telecollaborated in Spanish and English by carrying out four 
tasks (creation of vlogs) asynchronously and sharing them in their group’s Padlet 
wall. Different sources of data were gathered (recordings, surveys, and interviews) 
in order to be able to disentangle the factors that might play a role in successful 
telecollaboration exchanges and language learning experiences. Overall learners 
seemed to enjoy the experience, but the Spanish participants found the exchanges 
much more meaningful than the Dutch ones. This might well be related to the 
autonomy given to the students, who might have needed further guidance to benefit 
fully from the exchange. 


Keywords: telecollaboration, motivation, anxiety, primary/secondary/pre-university 
education, vlogs. 


1. Introduction 


The Erasmus+ project TeCoLa (2016-2019) promotes telecollaboration (Guth 
& Helm, 2010) to foster meaningful foreign language learning, particularly in 
secondary schools throughout Europe, while training and coaching teachers. Special 
attention is given to task development that facilitates authentic communication in 
the foreign language, intercultural experience, awareness raising, and competence 
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development in the Target Language (TL), taking into account the specific school 
contexts and tool affordances. 


Several pilot experiences are being carried out in different TLs, making use of 
different technologies to engage young learners in telecollaboration practices. 
The TeCoLa team is interested in knowing which factors contribute to successful 
telecollaboration exchanges implemented at pre-university educational level. 
In this paper we focus on a pilot experience carried out among learners from 
secondary and primary schools who created cultural vlogs to inform their peers 
abroad about cultural issues in their country/region. These vlogs were shared via 
the online bulletin board Padlet. 


Since very little is known about the factors that play a role in telecollaborative 
exchanges among young teen learners, our study focussed on the following: (1) the 
effects such exchanges have on these learners’ motivations, and (2) the experiences 
they engender in learners and teachers who participate in them. 


2. Method 


2.1. Context 


TeCoLa views diversity as a socially meaningful concept in education that should 
strategically lead towards understanding and valuing diversity as a prerequisite 
for an inclusive society. The present pilot consisted of a telecollaboration project 
between two schools at different educational levels (primary and secondary) in two 
different countries (Spain and the Netherlands). 


Two TeCoLa coaches assisted the school teachers and monitored the experience. 
Together they analysed and compared the specific school contexts and curriculums. 
Because of technological limitations on the part of one school, it was decided that 
the telecollaborative exchange should be asynchronous. Using either their own 
smartphones or ones provided by their teachers, groups of learners from the two 
schools then created vlogs in their TL, which they shared with their partner groups 
abroad through a Padlet wall. 


The participants of this exchange, which was carried out between April and June 
2018, were 17 learners of Spanish from a Dutch bilingual secondary school (ages 
13-14) and 22 learners of English from a Spanish primary school (ages 11-12). 
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The Dutch and the Spanish learners had an A2 proficiency level in their TL. A 
total of five groups were created in each school and subsequently paired with 
parallel groups in the other country. Separate Padlet environments were created for 
those international groups engaged in telecollaboration activities. The participants 
uploaded their group vlogs to their own shared Padlet and viewed and listened to 
the ones their partners abroad had recorded (see Figure 1). 


Figure 1. Screenshot Padlet wall 


Four tasks (T1-T4) were created attending to the intercultural focus oriented 
educational programme that learners were following at both schools. In T1, learners 
introduced themselves and their school. In T2, they provided general information 
about their country/region. In T3, they informed their peers about what to see, 
where to go, and what to do when visiting their country/region. Finally, in T4, 
learners provided intercultural information about their region/country (how people 
live, what a regular day is like, how they celebrate their birthday, etc.). 


Tasks 1, 2, and 4 were carried out in the TL (Spanish for the Dutch learners and 
English for the Spanish learners). The topic of T3 was more complex and it was 
decided that it would be carried out in Spanish for the Spanish learners and in 
English for the bilingual Dutch learners. This strategy enabled students to develop 
a range of language skills, namely oral expression and listening comprehension, 
both in their TL and mother tongue/proficient foreign language. 
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2.2. Instruments 


The participants were required to complete a survey after every task consisting 
of ten five-point Likert scale items. All surveys were provided in the students’ 
mother tongue and included closed items related to self-efficacy, anxiety, 
attitudes towards communication, technology, and the task (based on Jauregi, de 
Graaff, van den Bergh, & Kriz, 2012 and Jauregi & Melchor-Couto, 2017). The 
first survey included 15 additional open and closed items to gather background 
and learning preferences information. In the last one, students were also asked 
to rate the project. 


The link to the Dutch surveys was distributed by email by the teacher after 
completion of each task. The surveys were printed out for the younger Spanish 
learners, who filled them in during their English classes. The results were then 
manually uploaded to the digital form. The Spanish learners’ survey completion 
rate was considerably higher as compared to that of the Dutch learners, who 
responded to the survey only in certain sessions — the first survey was completed by 
all the participants (17), followed by ten, nine, and five respondents in subsequent 
sessions. 


Four Spanish and three Dutch learners and their teachers were individually 
interviewed in their mother tongue at the end of the project in order to get a more 
in-depth view of how teachers and learners experienced the telecollaboration 
project. 


3. Results 


3.1. Motivational factors 


The affective scores entered by Dutch and Spanish learners on the first and last 
sessions were compared (see Table |). Learners’ attitudes towards communicating 
in the TL were found to differ greatly among both groups, the Spanish learners 
valuing it with higher scores than the Dutch ones (Items 1 and 2). The comparison 
of Tl and T4 scores reveals a marked increase in the perceived usefulness of the 
exchange reported by the Spanish pupils, which is in contrast with the lower scores 
given in T4 by the Dutch learners. However, only five Dutch students responded 
to the survey circulated after T4 and therefore this value must be interpreted with 
caution. Self-efficacy values (Items 4 and 5) were similar for both groups, although 
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a slight increase is observed amongst the Spanish learners on completion of the 
exchange regarding their perceived ability to express themselves in the TL (Item 5). 
Finally, both groups reported low levels of anxiety (Items 6 and 9), although the 
scores provided by the Dutch learners were slightly higher in both items. 


Table 1. Affective factors 


Items Dutch pupils Spanish pupils 
T1 T4 T1 T4 
Mean SD Mean|/SD |Mean|SD Mean /| SD 
1. I learn a lot by using oe ome Ome 3.9 (13 143 |0.8 
, | the TL to communicate 
zg with learners abroad 
‘2.1 like to use the TL 34 |10 |34 |11 |40 |11 |40 /|1.0 
< to communicate with 
learners abroad 
4. I think that my TL 3.1 11 32 #|08 #%|3.0 |08 /3.2 1.2 
3 competence is sufficient 
Pe to communicate with 
@ learners abroad 
Gay 
2 5. Lexpress myself 3.2 |08 |3.2 |04 |28 |1.0 /3.2 [1.0 
well in the TL 
6. I’m afraid that my 2D 14 (24 (|15 |2.0 1.0 1.7 1.0 
classmates will laugh at 
S me when I use the TL 
= 9. I get nervous when 2.4 We | Bo i 1.7 |0.7 1.9 1.2 
< 
I have to use technology 
to practise the TL 


3.2. | Teachers’ and learners’ experience 


Teachers’ behaviour towards the project differed greatly. The Spanish teacher 
integrated the project in his classes and coached the learners during the whole 
process. For the Dutch teacher, the project was an add-on activity. The learners 
were supposed to work on the videos outside the classroom or during the last 
10 minutes of the class. This teacher found the ‘autonomy’ with which learners had 
worked on the tasks as very relevant and meaningful. However, this ‘autonomy’ 
might have been experienced as ‘lack of guidance’ (learners received no feedback 
and not enough time to work on the tasks), as reported by the pupils interviewed. 
Most learners were positive about the project but especially the Spanish ones 
rated the telecollaborative experience with very high scores (Dutch learners’ mean 
value: 3.8; Spanish: 4.6). The difference in age and educational school level did 
not seem to constitute a problem in the exchanges at all, as reported by six of 
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the seven interviewed learners. In spite of the different approaches, both teachers 
were positive about the project as a whole and manifested their wish to repeat the 
experience next year by integrating it in the curriculum. Even the Dutch teacher 
seemed to realise that more guidance and monitoring was necessary to contribute 
to the meaningfulness of the activity for the learners. 


4. Conclusions 


This paper shows that telecollaboration projects across levels (secondary and 
primary education) can be valuable for learners, particularly if teachers are actively 
engaged in guiding them while respecting their autonomy. Further research will be 
required to analyse in more detail student attitudes regarding issues such as age 
difference, amongst others. 
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Using grammar checkers in the ESL classroom: 
the adequacy of automatic corrective feedback 


Paul John! and Nina Woll? 


Abstract. Our study assessed the performance of two Grammar Checkers (GCs), 
Grammarly and Virtual Writing Tutor, and the grammar checking function in 
Microsoft Word on a broad range of grammatical errors. The errors occurred in both 
authentic English as a Second Language (ESL) compositions and simple sentences 
we generated ourselves. We verified the performance in terms of (1) coverage 
(rates of error detection), (2) accuracy of proposed replacement forms, and (3) 
‘false alarms’ (forms mistakenly flagged as incorrect). To the extent GCs provide 
accurate and comprehensive corrective feedback, they could relieve teachers of the 
time-consuming task of providing written feedback themselves. While inaccurate 
replacement forms and false alarms are relatively rare, we found GCs to have poor 
overall coverage (total error detection rates under 50%). Grammarly and Virtual 
Writing Tutor, however, outperform Microsoft Word. Coverage is also higher 
both for certain categories of error and for the sentences rather than the authentic 
compositions. Finally, although GCs do not provide comprehensive feedback, we 
suggest designing special activities that target select error types. 


Keywords: grammar checkers, corrective feedback, focus-on-form, second 
language learning. 


1. Introduction 


Our study investigates the adequacy of automatic corrective feedback from GCs 
to determine their possible use in the ESL classroom. Written corrective feedback 
permits teachers to incorporate a focus on form into the communicative classroom, 
thereby promoting accuracy and preventing fossilization (Bitchener, 2008; Ferris, 
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Liu, Sinha, & Senna, 2013). Still, providing feedback is time-consuming, so the 
potential for GCs to relieve teachers’ workloads is appealing. In essence, GCs look 
like an invaluable tool for the ESL context. 


Important questions remain, however, concerning the quality of automatic corrective 
feedback. Previous studies have often adopted a narrow focus, evaluating GCs only 
on articles/determiners, prepositions, and collocations (De Felice & Pulman, 2008; 
Han, Chodorow, & Leacock, 2006). Research on the grammar checking function 
in automated writing evaluation systems has been more comprehensive (Dikli & 
Bleyle, 2014, on Criterion), but these systems are prohibitively expensive. In our 
view, an investigation of GCs available for little or no cost and on a wide range 
of grammatical issues is overdue. The current study thus addresses the following 
research questions: 


¢ To what extent is automatic corrective feedback comprehensive and 
accurate? 


¢ Do GCs perform better on certain grammar points than others? 


2. Method 


2.1. Data collection 


We evaluated two leading online GCs (Grammarly and Virtual Writing Tutor) and 
the grammar checking function in Microsoft Word on errors from two sources: (1) 
authentic compositions (50 handwritten essays generated under exam conditions 
by 28 francophone TESL? students at a university in Quebec; 10M /18F; age 21- 
36); and (2) a set of 129 simple sentences containing errors we generated based on 
our knowledge of typical francophone errors. 


Representative errors were selected from the compositions, and these errors and 
the simple sentences were run through the three GCs to verify coverage (error 
detection rates) and accuracy of proposed replacement forms. The 50 compositions 
and 129 sentences were then run through the GCs to establish rates of ‘false alarms’ 
(forms mistakenly flagged as incorrect). 


3. Teaching English as a second language. 
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2.2. Results 


Table | shows how the GCs performed on the two sets of errors (compositions vs. 
simple sentences) in the different grammatical categories listed on the left. The 
results are presented as fractions, such that 2/4, for example, indicates that the GC 
identified two out of four errors (Gram=Grammarly; VWT=Virtual Writing Tutor). 
Though many of the error categories are self-evident, others may be elusive. By 
‘tense shift’, we mean shifts primarily between past and present in contexts where 
either is acceptable. The category ‘plural nouns’ refers to failure to pluralize a noun 
or pluralization of a non-count noun. Possessive errors involve inappropriate use 
of either apostrophe + ‘s’ or the periphrastic possessive with ‘of’. Pronoun errors 
concern incorrect reference. The category ‘relative clauses’ refers to incorrect 
comma usage with restrictive and non-restrictive relative clauses. 


Table 1. Rates of error detection: compositions vs. simple sentences 


Grammatical Compositions Sentences 
categories Word Gram | VWT Word Gram | VWT 
Tense-aspect 2/4 1/4 2/4 1/9 4/9 0/9 
» Verb form 1/3 3/3 2/3 2/13 8/13 8/13 
5 Subj-V agreement | 0/3 3/3 0/3 0/6 6/6 6/6 
re Tense shift 0/6 0/6 0/6 0/2 0/2 0/2 
Total 3/16 7/16 4/16 3/30 18/30 14/30 
Plural 1/3 3/3 3/3 4/20 11/20 11/20 
© Possessive 0/5 3/5 2/5 0/4 0/4 0/4 
Z Pronoun 0/2 0/2 0/2 0/5 2/5 0/5 
Total 1/10 6/10 5/10 4/29 13/29 11/29 
Wrong prep 0/3 1/3 1/3 0/10 8/10 8/10 
a. Missing prep 0/2 0/2 0/2 0/4 2/4 2/4 
e& Unnecessary prep 0/2 0/2 0/2 0/7 3/7 2/7 
Total 0/7 1/7 1/7 0/21 13/21 12/21 
2 Word order 0/3 0/3 0/3 3/18 7/18 3/18 
6 | Word form 0/3 0/3 0/3 6/10 7/10 7/10 
= Total 0/6 0/6 0/6 9/28 14/28 10/28 
# Determiner 0/4 0/4 0/4 1/13 4/13 4/13 
= Relative clause 0/3 0/3 0/3 2/8 1/8 0/8 
Total 0/7 0/7 0/7 3/21 5/21 4/21 
Grand totals 4/46 14/46 10/46 19 63 51 
(8.7%) | (30.4%) | (21.7%) | (14.7%) | (48.8%) | (39.5%) 


The grand totals in Table | indicate poor overall error detection (all below 50%). 
In addition, Microsoft Word achieves considerably lower coverage than the two 
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online GCs, with Grammarly generally outperforming Virtual Writing Tutor: 
hence, Grammarly >> Virtual Writing Tutor >> Microsoft Word. Error detection 
is greater on simple sentences than on compositions. In addition, there are some 
grammatical categories in which Grammarly, and to a degree Virtual Writing Tutor, 
perform better: particularly verb forms, subject-verb agreement and plural nouns. 
They are also strong in the ‘wrong preposition’ and ‘word form’ categories, but 
only with simple sentences. Finally, we can report that incorrect replacement forms 
are rare: we found one inaccurate replacement for Grammarly, three for Virtual 
Writing Tutor and four for Microsoft Word. 


While none of the GCs raised false alarms in the simple sentences, Grammarly 
shows a clear edge over both Virtual Writing Tutor and Microsoft Word for false 
alarms on the compositions (see Table 2). The absence of false alarms on the 
simple sentences is partly due to lack of opportunity (1,055 words in the sentences 
vs. 23,108 words in the compositions). Microsoft Word’s relatively low number of 
false alarms is probably a function of its low rate of error detection. 


Table 2. Rates of false alarms 


Microsoft Word Grammarly Virtual Writing Tutor 
Compositions 13 4 30 
Simple sentences | 0 0 0 


3. Discussion 


We evaluated the performance of two online GCs, Grammarly and Virtual Writing 
Tutor, and the grammar checking function in Microsoft Word on a wide range of 
grammatical errors. The fact that Grammarly and Virtual Writing Tutor clearly 
outperform Microsoft Word in error detection suggests that learners should be 
wary of relying on this omnipresent word processor to check the accuracy of 
their writing. They might instead consider turning to an online GC for a fuller 
picture. 


Nonetheless, Grammarly and Virtual Writing Tutor also show limited coverage — 
which parallels the findings in De Felice and Pulman (2008) and Han et al. (2006). 
An important implication is that ESL teachers cannot truly count on the technology 
to provide comprehensive written corrective feedback on student compositions. 
The fact that error detection rates were higher for the simple sentences than for the 
authentic compositions simply underscores this conclusion. 
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The low rates of inaccurate replacement forms and false alarms are encouraging 
for the ESL context. Inaccurate feedback could lead ESL learners seriously astray, 
particularly since they lack native speaker intuitions to override misleading 
feedback. It is encouraging that GCs perform strongly in some categories of error 
(verb forms, subject-verb agreement, plural nouns, wrong prepositions, and word 
forms). We suggest that teachers use GCs to target specific error types in student 
compositions and encourage students to scrutinize their own writing for errors 
that the GC might have overlooked. Furthermore, teachers can develop special 
activities containing errors that the GCs are capable of identifying. Students can 
first try to identify the errors themselves and then run the text through the GC to 
check their answers. 


4. Conclusions 


While our findings show that GCs have poor overall coverage, Grammarly and 
Virtual Writing Tutor have higher coverage than Microsoft Word. GCs are also 
better at detecting errors in some categories than others and in specially composed 
simple sentences than in authentic compositions. Finally, both inaccurate 
replacement forms and false alarms are infrequent. Thus, though GCs cannot 
provide comprehensive corrective feedback on student compositions, they can be 
employed to target select error types in student writing and in specially developed 
activities alike. In this manner, GCs can be used effectively to incorporate a focus 
on form into the communicative ESL classroom. 
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Students’ attitudes toward high-immersion 
virtual reality assisted language learning 


Regina Kaplan-Rakowski' and Tomasz Wojdynski* 


Abstract. This pilot study delivers a preliminary report on students’ attitudes 
toward Virtual Reality Assisted Language Learning (VRALL). Learners (N=22) 
participated in a VRALL lesson and then completed a post-experience survey. 
Virtual Reality (VR) technology allows for learning experiences that increasingly 
remove geographic limitations to foreign language learners. Thanks to multisensory 
features of VR, including 360-degree, three-dimensional visualizations, students’ 
experiences are highly immersive. Descriptive statistics provide preliminary 
evidence that VR technology is engaging and immersive for learners. Moreover, 
VR could play a role in Computer Assisted Language Learning (CALL), especially 


when pitfalls such as cybersickness are overcome. 


Keywords: virtual reality, virtual reality assisted language learning, VRALL, 


students’ attitudes, immersive learning environments. 


1. Introduction 


A common assumption is that the most effective way to learn a foreign language 
is through language immersion in the country where the language is spoken. 
High-immersion VR technology provides fairly realistic imitations of such 
settings. Learners can be welcomed in sensory-rich environments, allowing them 
to experience telepresence (i.e. the feeling of ‘being there’ in the target language 
country). 


With the most recent release of advanced VR technology, interest in learning in 
VR environments is experiencing a rebirth. Unlike limited VR prototypes, the new 
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wave of VR headsets (especially Oculus and HTC Vive) is creating settings for 
immersive learning at an affordable cost. Researchers from multiple disciplines 
have explored learning in VR (Jensen & Konradsen, 2018). However, investigations 
in CALL are still limited. 


VR-related areas that did gain interest from the CALL community were language 
learning with stereoscopic three-dimensional visualizations (Kaplan-Rakowski, 
2016), in gaming (e.g. Cornillie, Thorne, & Desmet, 2012), and in virtual worlds 
(Kaplan-Rakowski, 2011; Sadler, 2017). While each of these areas was valuable 
to explore, they all involved low-immersion VR environments. Low-immersion 
VR can be experienced on a regular desktop Personal Computer (PC) with a two- 
dimensional monitor. High-immersion VR requires head-mounted displays, with 
sophisticated sensors that track users’ head movements, allowing 360-degree 
visualizations which foster a sense of presence. 


Given that positive attitudes toward a given technology are often associated with 
increased motivation for learning, how language learners perceive high-immersion 
VR is important to explore. Dolguns6z, Yildirim, and Yildirim (2018) show that 
learners are motivated by VRALL. The intention of our project was to build on their 
study, testing a different sample and allowing for a more self-regulated experience 
using higher-immersion technology. The main goal of the study was to answer the 
research question: what are students’ attitudes toward high-immersion VRALL? 


2. Method 


Our pilot study collected preliminary data regarding learners’ (N=22) attitudes 
toward VRALL. Each participant filled out a demographic questionnaire and then 
completed a self-selected and self-conducted VRALL lesson. The final step was 
answering a series of survey questions. Microsoft Excel was employed to analyze 
data using descriptive statistics. 


2.1. Participants 


The urban Polish university students who volunteered to take part in the study were 
all adult males (median age=25). They had a minimum basic knowledge of English 
and were all information technology majors. They reported spending an average of 
eight hours per day using electronics. No students owned a VR device and only 9% 
had experience with using one. This raises the possibility of a novelty effect, which 
could be the focus of a follow-up study. 
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2.2. Instruments and procedure 


Two instruments were used in the study: a demographics questionnaire and a 
survey completed after the VRALL lesson, which was conducted via the Mondly 
app (https://app.mondly.com/). The post-experience survey elicited responses 
regarding students’ views on learning languages with VR. The participants were 
prompted to share their positive and negative views on VRALL. The format 
contained ‘Yes/No’, Likert-scale (range 1-5), and open-ended questions. 


The experiment took place in a computer laboratory, and subjects were intentionally 
not told what to do in the lesson. In line with the Mondly app, learners used their 
own intuition, with little guidance given, to proceed with the lesson. The researcher 
assisted only in showing the participants how to wear the Oculus Go headset and 
how to calibrate and maneuver the VR mouse. 


2.3. Lesson content 


Mondly is a paid app featuring lessons with various themes designed for second 
language (L2) learning (e.g. “Greetings”, “In a Restaurant”, “Taxi Ride”) in 
28 different languages. Participants could select any theme but were restricted to 
choosing a new language for them. 


Figure 1. A screenshot of a Mondly lesson?: the learner, sitting in the backseat 
of the taxi, holds a conversation in a second language by selecting 
appropriate responses to the driver 


Where are you going! @& 


p Drive me 
to my hotel, = 


a) Drive me 
tothe beach, Baa 


menalu 


| 
longuoges=aaee 


To the airport — 
* 


3. Reproduced with kind permissions from © Mondly. 
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For example, a Mondly lesson creates a scenario of a student sitting in a virtual 
taxi and conversing with the driver in L2 (see Figure |). The learner sees the 
surroundings in 360 degrees while the taxi is moving, which deepens the sense 
of presence. The taxi driver greets the student in L2, and the student must select 
the correct response from among a choice of phrases to proceed in the lesson. 
Voice recognition technology is used to detect the adequacy of the learner’s 
response. The conversation lasts until the student fails to respond appropriately 
to the driver. 


3 Findings and discussion 


Descriptive statistics provided preliminary results regarding the students’ attitudes 
about the impact of VRALL. The majority (82%) of participants said that they 
wanted to study languages in VR, 9% reported that they did not, and the remaining 
9% had no opinion. On a Likert scale (1=not engaging, 5=very engaging), the 
students reported their VR experience as engaging (median=4; mean=3.6). Figure 2 
is a histogram of the distribution of the learners’ engagement. The results show that 
the learners’ attitudes toward VRALL are positive and their engagement is high. 
These findings are in line with the study by Dolguns6z et al. (2018). 


Figure 2. Learners’ engagement level in a VRALL lesson. The figure depicts 
study participants’ response to the question: ‘how engaging do you find 


the VRALL lesson?’ 
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The majority of participants (91%) responded in the affirmative when asked: “Do 
you see any positive sides of learning languages in virtual reality?”. Among their 
clarifying comments were: “learning in VR we can immerse ourselves better in what 
we are doing”, “students can focus 100%”, “there is a bigger use of imagination 
and emotional memory”, and “very engaging activity; it minimizes the possibility 
of getting distracted”. The remaining 9% of participants reported not seeing any 
positive sides. 


Learners’ insightful comments on the positive sides of VRALL reflect the 
reoccurring theme of increased immersion and extra focus. Wearing VR headsets 
could minimize distractions from external stimuli, which typically occurs while 
using a regular PC. Consequently, VR learning is more focused, another potential 
advantage that should be explored in more depth in future studies. 


The survey also asked: “Do you see any negative sides of learning languages 
in virtual reality?”. A substantial 41% acknowledged doing so. Some of these 
participants’ comments were: “after a while you can get a headache”, “VR is 
too absorbing”, and “poor quality of the image, which causes eye tiredness and, 
consequently, discomfort”. 


Cybersickness, such as eye fatigue and dizziness, is often cited in the use of VR. 
However, the level of discomfort largely depends on the choice of VR experiences. 
More cybersickness is reported when the content is dynamic (e.g. cycling) than 
static (e.g. sitting). With time, the advancement of technology should correct this 
issue. Improvements have already been reported. 


The final question was: “Some people claim that VR is the future of education. 
Do you agree with this statement? Justify your response with a comment”. The 
majority (59%) of participants agreed; 14% disagreed. No opinion was expressed by 
27%. Some justifications were: “new technology and its advancement encourages 
learning so it is necessary to take advantage of it” and “I think that no technology 
will be a substitute of an expert teacher”. 


4. Conclusions 


Overall, the learners showed positive attitudes and high engagement toward 
VRALL. VR holds the promise of providing highly engaging experiences that 
allow learners to immerse themselves in foreign cultures and languages. The 
combination of high immersion with suppressed distraction open new possibilities 
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for how VRALL could prove useful in language acquisition activities such as self- 
regulatory extramural language learning. 
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Advantages and disadvantages of digital 
storytelling assignments in EFL education 
in terms of learning motivation 


Naoko Kasami! 


Abstract. Digital storytelling is an educational practice which has attracted 
the attention of many experts. However, there has been little research on the 
disadvantages of digital storytelling assignments from the students’ perspectives 
in English as a Foreign Language (EFL) education. Addressing difficulties or 
problems which are likely to occur in integrating digital storytelling in language 
learning would provide better insights for education in the future. Thus, this 
study aims to examine not only the advantages but also the disadvantages of 
introducing digital storytelling assignments in EFL education by focusing on 
learners’ motivation. To achieve the aim of this study, data was obtained from 
questionnaire surveys in six courses entitled ‘Information English’ for students in 
Japan. Though most students were motivated for learning with digital storytelling 
assignments, there were also some students who were less motivated. The findings 
from students’ comments revealed that it would be effective to provide specific 
instruction based on (1) proper guidance of effective narration, (2) the condition 
of having sufficient time to accomplish the assignment, (3) technical support, and 
(4) information ethics. 


Keywords: digital storytelling, advantage, disadvantage, motivation. 


A. Introduction 


The main aim of this study is to reveal the advantages and disadvantages faced 
by Japanese university students in conducting digital storytelling assignments in 
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EFL classrooms. Information and Communication Technologies (ICT) constitute 
an integral part of the teaching and learning environment and become more 
important in language education (Penner & Grodek, 2014). Digital storytelling is 
an educational practice which has received attention in the literature. For instance, 
Robin (2006) states that “Digital Storytelling has become a powerful instructional 
tool for both students and educators” (p. 709) and the StoryCenter website’ indicates 
that “digital storytelling can be an incredibly powerful way to foster creativity, 
engage [the] community, transform perspectives, and encourage reflect[ion] upon 
learning and life processes” (para 1). Language learning can also be promoted with 
digital storytelling, as Ohler (2013) pointed out that digital storytelling has great 
potential to help students learn language because of the interplay between writing, 
speaking, and listening. 


Despite the considerable amount of research that has been conducted on 
digital storytelling, the focus has often been on their advantages. It was stated 
that while some disadvantages were noted, overall, the advantages of digital 
storytelling outweighed the disadvantages (De Jager et al., 2017). However, it 
is this researcher’s belief that focusing on the disadvantages or difficulties of 
digital storytelling would be effective for overcoming the shortcomings and 
utilizing the advantages. Hence, the following specific research questions were 
addressed: 


¢ What are the advantages of digital storytelling assignments in EFL courses 
in terms of student motivation for learning? 


e What are the disadvantages of digital storytelling assignments in EFL 
courses in terms of student motivation for learning? 


¢ What factors are necessary to overcome difficulties? 


2. Background and method 


2.1. Background 


The author has focused on the effectiveness and advantages of digital storytelling 
in a previous study (Kasami, 2017), where results show that most students 
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(77.77%) were motivated for learning with digital storytelling assignments more 
than with the traditional storytelling assignments. However, there were still some 
students (7.94%) who were less motivated (Kasami, 2017). Consequently, it was 
necessary to find out and overcome these difficulties in order to improve teaching 
and learning. 


2.2. Method 


The courses and data collection in this paper were conducted as outlined in this 
researcher’s previous study (Kasami, 2017), with new data from the courses 
held in the following academic terms. This study focuses on the practices of six 
courses entitled ‘Information English’ for students at the Faculty of Information 
and Communications in Japan. The courses, with 153 students in total, were held 
during the fall term of 2015 and spring term of 2016. This study comprised 96 
students who had answered all (pre, midterm, and post) questionnaires and had 
taken three tests under the same conditions as those in the previous research. 
The open-ended questions were presented to ask ‘good’ and ‘bad’ points about 
the digital storytelling assignment in the post questionnaire. Sixty-six out of 96 
students commented. Out of these responses, two comments were not related to 
motivation and 64 comments were chosen which related to motivation for learning. 
From the comments, advantages and disadvantages were analyzed and factors for 
overcoming difficulties were explored. 


3. Results and discussion 


3.1. Advantages 


Students were asked “Please write down good points of the digital storytelling 
assignment if there are any”. Positive comments were given by 48 students. From 
all of the comments, the author and another collaborator collected keywords. 
Keywords which had a frequency of more than two are shown in Figure |. 
Some students’ comments had multiple keywords. From the many students who 
responded very positively towards the digital storytelling, the principal keywords 
included ‘English’, ‘Movie / PC’, ‘Create’ and ‘Interesting / Fun’. 


When asked about the advantages of introducing digital storytelling in EFL 
courses, most students referred to their attractive features. The following responses 
are some examples of positive comments (Figure 2). 
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Figure 1. Keywords of advantages 


ADVANTAGES: 
Positive keywords from 48 comments 


Please write down good points about the digital storytelling assignment if there are any. 


English(26) Movie + PC (18) Create(I1) | other | 
English + i 


Self- 
efficacy/Achievement / 


Confidence(6 
English + Writing(9) Eee o 
3 7 Uniqueness(4) 
English + Interesting(2) 
Variability / New(3) 


*The values given in parentheses display a frequency. 


Learning from 
others(2) 


Figure 2. Examples of positive comments 


English 


* | realized that simple English is powerful to express my idea. | noticed 
that | can also create a simple digital story and upload it on the net. 


Movie 


+ As it was my first time to create a movie and an English 
narration should be recorded, | worked on the assignment well 
with enough preparation. That was good. 


* This assignment became a good experience for me since it was a rare 
opportunity for me to let me deliver what | want to tell to many 
people with my voice actually. With easy English, | created a good 

digital story. | enjoyed making it. 


Interesting 
* It was interesting to create a digital story. 


3.2. Disadvantages 


Students were asked “Please write down the bad points of the digital storytelling 
assignment which should be improved if there are any”. Negative comments were 
given by 16 students. All of the comments were classified into the four categories; 
(1) Narration Difficulties (n=6), (2) Shortage of Time (n=5), (3) PC Problems 
(n=3), and (4) Copyright (n=2). 
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When asked about the disadvantages of introducing digital storytelling in EFL 
courses, 16 negative comments were received from the students, including some 
from those who were satisfied with the digital storytelling assignment. The 
following responses are some examples of negative comments (Figure 3). 


Figure 3. Examples of negative comments 


* [| couldn't adjust the (volume of) narration. | 
* There was no problem but it was hard to draw pictures and to 
think sentence structures. There were other assignments in 
other courses and multiple deadlines to meet. So, it would have 
been better if we had known the assignment at the beginning of 


the course, so that we would have had sufficient time to prepare 
for the assignment. 


PC Problems 


* As | thought, ! am not good at computers and | was sad that the 
background music became too long. 


* With regards to copyright, there were limitations. | could not show my 
real ability and exert my utmost effort only with copyright-free 
materials. 


3.3. Factors for overcoming difficulties 
The following are some potential solutions to the problems encountered. 


First, the most frequently occurring problems related to recording narration with 
a microphone. These problems were solved by allowing students to use additional 
headphones or setting the device options. Another problem was the volume 
of narration being set too low and some narrations were not clearly audible. To 
solve this problem, it was necessary to recommend that students rehearsed and 
checked the volume of their recorded narration at the beginning of each step. It was 
also effective for considering the balance of narration and selecting appropriate 
background music. 


Second, five students indicated that there was not sufficient time to create their 
digital stories. It was inferred that the students who experienced difficulties with 
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writing scenarios in English and who spent longer periods writing fell behind 
schedule. Consequently, the time period for creating the digital story became 
limited. In order to improve this problem, it was necessary to emphasize time 
management skills to meet their deadlines. It was also recommended that the 
schedule should be less tight. If there was sufficient time, effective peer-feedback 
could be provided as well as teacher support. 


Third, three students commented that they were demotivated because of their 
lower computer literacy skills and experienced difficulty with using computers. 
The most technically challenging parts should be explained adequately, especially 
adding music to the movie file, adjusting the timing of the music, and rerecording 
narrations. 


Fourth, the copyright issues are very important in this kind of assignment. Since 
this format is digital, it is very important to consider how to deal with digital 
information, so basic information ethics become very significant. Many students 
would like to include their favourite music, anime, and characters, however, in 
many cases, this is not allowed as it infringes various copyrights and portrait 
rights. Therefore, it was necessary for students to use copyright free pictures 
and music. These issues should be explained in the early stages of the project 
repeatedly. 


4. Conclusions 


The purpose of this study was to clarify the advantages and disadvantages faced 
by digital storytelling assignments in EFL. The results show that most students 
expressed positive views on digital storytelling assignments and considered movies 
and ICT both interesting and useful for English learning. 


Regarding disadvantages, this research identified four problems. The findings 
suggested that teachers should provide specific instruction based on (1) proper 
guidance of effective narration, (2) the condition of having sufficient time to 
accomplish the assignment along with suitable advice, (3) technical support with 
troubleshooting tips, and (4) copyright and portrait rights which are related to 
information ethics. 


More comprehensive views and in-depth analyses should be conducted in future 
research. Future studies should discuss how these improvements in instruction 
affect student learning motivation for better education. 
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Examining student perceptions 
about smartphones to understand lack of 
acceptance of mobile-assisted language learning 


Olivia Kennedy! 


Abstract. Problematic smartphone usage has been widely recognized (e.g. Al- 
Barashidi, Bouazza, & Jabur, 2015; Choliz, 2012). However, few researchers have 
investigated the relationship between students’ feelings towards their smartphones 
and their acceptance of Mobile-Assisted Language Learning (MALL). This 
exploratory study of thirty-six Japanese high-school students sought to understand 
their overwhelming reluctance to use the popular language-learning application, 
Duolingo. Fewer than half of the students used the application, with several failing 
to even install it on their device. Small group interview discussions were conducted 
to clarify and gain insight into the participants’ feelings and motivations about the 
use of their smartphones. 


Keywords: technology acceptance, MALL, mobile-assisted language learning, 


smartphones. 


1. Introduction 


Smartphones present enormous difficulties for the teachers of the 36 Japanese high 
school students at the center of this study. All participants have had a smartphone 
for between one and seven years (M=3.39 years), as do some 81.4% of Japanese 
teenagers (Ministry of Internal Affairs and Communications, 2017). Rather than 
fight against the students’ desire to keep their phones turned on and within easy 
reach during lessons, it was decided instead to integrate smartphone usage into 
classes. Duolingo, a popular free language-learning application, was carefully 
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introduced to the students. Often successfully adopted due to its accessibility via 
smartphone, gamified interface, and variety of activities available (Munday, 2016), 
it seemed ideal for these students. Duolingo has been criticized due to its lack 
of pragmatic content, but has been shown to be effective if used in addition to 
classroom learning for beginners (Ahmed, 2016). In the present study, however, 
engagement was minimal with some participants simply pretending to install 
Duolingo in the two class periods that were set aside for the purpose, and more 
than half not using it at all in the following eight weeks. This article describes 
the qualitative study that was undertaken to explore whether students’ relationship 
with their phones could account for this failure. 


2. Methods 


Six randomly assigned group interviews were held, audio-recorded, and later 
transcribed. Gender balance was maintained between groups of six members. All 
participants (36 Japanese high school students) were given the option to not take 
part in this study, and privacy was carefully maintained. Discussions were in the 
participants’ native Japanese, and every effort was made not to influence their 
responses. It should be noted that Duolingo was intentionally not mentioned by 
the researcher so as to be able to judge whether it emerged as an important theme. 
Similarly, discussions were not guided by the researcher unless the participants 
were off-topic. Only the following very general prompts were used to start the 
discussion and to get participants back on-topic, or when conversation stalled: 


¢ When did you get your smartphone? 
¢ What do you like about your smartphone? 


¢ What don’t you like about your smartphone? 


3. Results 
Four major themes emerged: convenience, information, contact, and overuse. 
3.1. Convenience 


The most common theme mentioned by participants was how convenient life with 
a smartphone has become. ‘Convenient’ occurred 30 times in interviews with 
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23 individual speakers. Approximately a third of the total discussion time was 
dedicated to this topic. Four of the six groups (A, C, D, E) talked about how easy 
it is to listen to music using the website YouTube (http://www.youtube.com) when 
they are able to connect to wifi. Another conversation thread in Groups A, D, and 
E was the convenience of being able to listen to music on their smartphones, rather 
than a dedicated player. 


Another example raised in five of the six groups (A, B, D, E, F) that many 
students agreed with was about how having a smartphone has made commuting 
easier because they can check up-to-date train schedules. This allows them more 
flexibility in planning. 


3.2. Information 


This theme is also connected with the smartphone’s ability to provide information 
and was raised by nine individuals, representing all groups. These participants 
described using their smartphones to understand the content of lessons or what 
people around them are discussing, to (1) check what was said on a television 
program the previous evening so as to be able to join a conversation, (2) explore 
song lyrics so as not to appear foolish when discussing the meaning of a song, or 
(3) verify the closing time of a particular store. Only one participant raised the 
idea that the smartphone is a useful tool when finding information to complete 
homework. The other members of his group teased him about this, perhaps 
showing their own disregard for academic study and the importance of doing 
homework. 


3.3. Contact 


All groups discussed how their smartphones meant that they could readily contact 
parents, siblings, friends, coaches, teammates, and after-school employers. One 
male participant in Group C raised how he could comfortably send text messages 
to his father. Another member of the group said that his father lived apart from 
the family, too. The first speaker said that this was not the case, but that it was 
somehow easier to talk to his father by text than face-to-face. His comments were 
acknowledged by the group with comments of affirmation. A female participant 
further added that it is always a good plan to prepare her mother for truly difficult 
topics by sending a text before she wants to talk to her about something important. 
In line with Christensen’s (2009) research, these three examples illustrate the role 
that the mobile phone plays as an interface between the participants and their 
parents in allowing for easier communication. 
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Four participants (in Groups A, C, F) mentioned that they had finally managed to 
persuade their parent/s to purchase them a smartphone as it would allow for easier 
communication. In Groups C and F, the discussion then turned to how some parents 
had purchased devices for the participants without being requested to for this very 
reason. 


3.4. Overuse 


The final theme that emerged in the group discussions was about smartphone 
overuse and the impact that such overuse could have. One male participant 
described lying in bed using various applications and websites until he drifts into 
sleep. When his smartphone buzzes with a new notification, he wakes to read it and 
uses his device until he drifts off to sleep again. The other five students in his group 
listened carefully, nodding in agreement. It should be noted that this participant did 
not identify himself as having an issue with overuse. 


A full 25% talked about problems controlling their own smartphone use: 


“T use it more than I need to, and I don’t really like that”. 

“Once I touch it, I can’t stop, and that’s a problem for me”. 

“IT have to study, but I use my phone. At that time, having a phone is a 
problem for me”. 


In three separate groups a participant used the word “addicted” or “addictive”, 
and other members of those groups nodded. Whether this was in agreement or 
sympathy, is unclear. 


“T’m afraid that I’m getting addicted”. 
“It’s highly addictive and I can’t resist”. 
“I’m so addicted that it’s like one of my organs”. 


4. Discussion 


Despite a total of 32 ten-minute sessions of lesson time having been allocated 
to Duolingo, neither the application or its usage in class was mentioned by a 
single participant in the group interviews. Very few students used the application 
throughout the semester, and several did not even install it. There are numerous 
possible interpretations, but perhaps most pertinent here is not that the students 
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did not value Duolingo, or that they did not recognize the importance of the time 
given in each class to work on it. Rather, for these students, smartphones are not 
a tool to be used for formal education, but a personal helpmeet that they control 
and administer themselves, as shown by three of the four themes — convenience, 
information, and contact — that emerged in their interviews. The fourth theme, about 
overuse of smartphones, was a problem expressed by 25% of the class. All but one of 
the students who did not install Duolingo fall into this group. Perhaps it can be seen 
that because they already feel that their phones are too addictive, they do not want to 
increase their smartphone usage. Future research will explore this hypothesis, with a 
survey and further group discussion interviews planned for early in the next school 
semester that will probe the specific issues of overuse and addiction. 


5. Conclusions 


By examining the participants’ largely unprompted small group discussions 
about their smartphones, the present study offers a glimpse into how Japanese 
teenagers feel about their ever-present devices. The picture that has emerged — 
that participants view their phones as personal helpmeets — allows for a much 
more targeted selection of an application for language learning in the future. It is 
therefore recommended that rather than choose applications based on popularity or 
availability, educators select materials that answer not only the academic goals of 
the institution, but also the learning needs of the students who will use them. 
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Using the digital storytelling app and software Moxtra 
to extend student presentations beyond the classroom 


Tim Knight! 


Abstract. This paper explains how the mobile app and computer software Moxtra? 
has augmented presentation and oral communication classes at the university level. 
Even the free version of Moxtra allows students to compile a digital portfolio of 
presentation and storytelling work, involving voice and visuals, to which both the 
teacher and fellow students have access. In a Mobile Assisted Language Learning 
(MALL) set up in particular, the app provides a workspace of language exploration 
where students can encounter each other beyond the classroom, and actively 
participate in the benefits of multimedia learning (Mayer, 2009). Feedback can be 
given after a presentation, and also beforehand during vital preparation time. The 
app encourages students to practice their presentations and helps the teacher when it 
comes to the assessment of students’ work. 


Keywords: MALL, presentations, digital portfolio, blended learning. 


1. Introduction 


Presentation assignments are a common task for students at the tertiary level and 
they fit well into increasing demands from education ministries for ‘active learning’ 
by students (Jones & Palmer, 2017), as the “core elements of active learning are 
student activity and engagement in the learning process” (Prince, 2004, p. 1). 
Researching a topic and preparing a presentation on it involves students in an 
active process, and being able to present to an audience is an important skill. And 
yet public speaking is often cited in surveys as one of the scariest prospects for 
most people (e.g. Burgess, 2013). 
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Thus, language teachers need to think about various things before requiring 
students to make presentations. Apart from the matter of stress, which many 
students feel when having to present (King, 2002), “whole class talks [...] take 
time and limit individuals’ speaking opportunities” (Knight, 2018, p.113). Having 
students present in a round-robin fashion allows more speaking time. This is 
achieved because each student presents to three or four students only, and being 
an active audience member when the others in the group do their presentation. 
Then new groups are made and everyone presents again. Everyone presents three 
or four times. The round-robin format also creates a more informal, intimate and 
more relaxed atmosphere in which to present, which is useful when the students 
are lacking in confidence. 


The biggest problem with the presenting-to-small-groups format, however, 
is that the chance for each presentation to be seen by everyone (including the 
teacher) is restricted. In a class of about 20 students, it is likely that only about 
half will see each presentation. This is where the free mobile app and computer 
software Moxtra comes in: it allows and encourages student interactions and 
appreciation of each other’s work beyond the classroom. The aim of this paper 
is to explain how Moxtra has benefited the author’s presentation classes at the 
university level. 


2. Tools and procedures 


After researching an agreed topic, students prepare slides of pictures, text, and 
graphs on their phones using one of the slideware apps — Keynote, PowerPoint, 
or Google Slides. The research and preparation is done partly in class and partly 
as homework. In class, the students download the Moxtra app and accept an 
invitation from the teacher to join ‘a conversation’. One of the main attractions 
for this author to use Moxtra was the software’s ‘mobile-first architecture’*. It 
should be noted, however, that the first time administrators invite people to join, 
they have to type in the email addresses of the invitees. This is the one slightly 
time-consuming task, for which a computer is useful. Once the students have 
joined Moxtra (with an email address and password of their choosing), it is quick 
and easy to make a conversation with the same group, or other members, again. 


Once students have joined the group conversation (it is best to make a new one 
for each presentation project), they should make a folder under their own name. If 
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they do not, the conversation will get disorganized, as files or pictures are uploaded 
and get mixed up. When each member keeps their own work inside their folder, 
everything is clear and tidy. Conversation members can upload various kinds of 
files from anywhere, including linked apps on their phone or from cloud storage. 


Any other group member can immediately access everyone else’s work, so even 
at this stage, feedback can be given on the proposed slides for the presentation. 
Spelling errors or information lacking from a presentation can be noticed and 
feedback swiftly given, and acted on. 


The teacher can give feedback on students’ slides, and suggest where more research 
is needed. Students can therefore develop the presentation more, making changes 
and corrections on their slides just as on a draft of an essay. 


At this point in the course, in class students present ‘live’, in the small group 
format, as described in the introduction. 


Once their visual aids are in order, students can record over them. Presenters simply 
swipe left as they speak to move to the next slide. While recording, presenters 
or storytellers can also make annotations on slides, and draw freely on the app’s 
whiteboard. The free version of Moxtra allows a time limit of ten minutes for one 
recording. It is possible both to pause while recording, and to discard a finished 
recording if the speaker wants to try again. A saved presentation results in an mp4 
file, which can be viewed on any group member’s device or even downloaded and 
shared in other ways. 


The final activity in the project is to require students to comment, within Moxtra, 
on class members’ presentations. It gives them a chance to see and hear those 
presentations they were not able to experience live. Comments can be written 
or recorded, and responded to, at any time. Teachers can keep these digital 
presentations as a record, and use them when grading at the end of the course. 


3. Discussion 


The reason for introducing Moxtra into the course was as follows. In the first 
class of the course for second year, two classes of female Japanese university 
students, each with just under 20 students, have been asked about their attitudes 
to presenting. The survey was made and the data collected in a Google Form, 
with the link distributed through the class learning management system. 
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Students answered the questions on their phones. For three years (2016-2018), 
the results have been consistent. A little more than half have agreed that it is 
useful to have good presentation skills. However, about half declare that they 
do not like presenting. Thus, this author sees one of his tasks as creating a 
supportive atmosphere in which the students can start to enjoy the process of 
making presentations and building their confidence. The combination of using 
the round-robin presenting format, with shared digital presentations and written 
and spoken feedback given in Moxtra outside and beyond class meetings, seems 
to be working to this end. In the first year of using this framework, in 2016, the 
clear ‘dislikes’ for presenting had fallen from 43.3% at the start of the course 
to 11.8% three months later. The figures were similar among the most recent 
cohort. Furthermore, in a new follow-up survey about using Moxtra, answered 
by the 2018 cohort, after the students had completed two presentation projects, 
over 92% said they found the app very useful or somewhat useful “as a way of 
getting further language practice”. At least from the perception point of view, 
these responses vindicated the author’s decision to use Moxtra. 


Moreover, by sharing their presentations in Moxtra, students could actively 
participate in the benefits of multimedia learning (Mayer, 2009). However, to 
benefit properly from the use of Moxtra in presentation projects, the students and 
teacher need to be comfortable with using mobile devices in class. Even a few years 
ago, Hockley (2013) referred to this form of “mobile literacy” as “‘an increasingly 
important skill” (p. 4). Most students seem to have acquired it. They are able to use 
presentation apps with dexterity, and quickly find their way round Moxtra after a 
brief demonstration on the big screen. However, it should be acknowledged that 
the occasional student says they find it ‘difficult’ to use at first. A future step will be 
to examine the digital portfolios closely to see how instrumental Moxtra was in the 
actual development of the students’ speaking and presentation skills. 


4. Conclusions 


This paper has explained how using the free app and software Moxtra can 
augment the process of student presentations. This is especially true when the 
round-robin presentation format is used, a format particularly suited for students 
who lack confidence or do not like presenting. Moxtra is a convenient medium for 
providing feedback both before and after presentations, for providing language 
practice for presenters and listeners, and as a means for students in a class to 
view all their classmates’ presentations. It may also be helpful for teachers when 
grading students. 
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in the workplace — developing the context-aware 
learning application Appla 
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Abstract. This paper discusses the possibilities for Mobile-Assisted Language 
Learning (MALL) in the workplace. We present an on-going project on developing 
a language learning application Appla and report on a pilot study of its use. The 
Appla application is based on speech recognition: it records and transcribes the 
ongoing interaction the language learner/employee is involved in and provides 
information about it (e.g. transcriptions of conversations, word lists). Thus, the 
application is context-aware (cf. Stockwell, 2016), i.e. the learning material 
is gathered from real interaction around the learner. The target group of the 
application consists of adult L2 learners, who have basic knowledge of Finnish 
and who want to improve (professional) Finnish language skills. In the pilot study 
reported, the Appla application was tested in simulated work-like tasks by second 
language speakers. 


Keywords: context-aware, learning applications, less taught languages, MALL, 
second language learning, speech recognition. 


1. Introduction 


In Finland, as in many other European countries, the public sector language 
training, so-called integration training, for adult second language learners aims 
to achieve the level B1 in the Common European Framework of Reference for 
languages (CEFR, 2001). After achieving this level, the availability of language 
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training decreases dramatically. However, many learners would benefit from 
more advanced Finnish courses, since level BI does not suffice for professions 
which require high education and in which the work is mostly done via language, 
e.g. white-collar work. The need for further education also applies to many 
learners who already have a workplace. In this paper, we present a mobile 
application, which is developed for those more advanced language learners (and 
their teachers), and report a pilot study that shows how the application may be 
utilised. 


Our ideological background is in language learning in interaction and situated 
learning (Lave & Wenger, 1991). The critical catalyst has been the idea that the 
classroom is not the most efficient place to learn professional language. At the 
same time, it is known that working itself does not guarantee language learning 
(e.g. Str6mmer, 2016). Interaction in the workplace does offer possibilities for 
learning, but these affordances could be exploited more effectively. 


For the better exploitation of the affordances workplaces provide, we have 
developed a language learning application Appla. Our target group is adult L2 
learners who have basic knowledge of Finnish and who want to improve Finnish 
language skills at work. From a technical point of view, the application is based 
on speech recognition: it turns the ongoing conversations around the users into 
language learning materials. As such, the application is learner-centred and context- 
aware (cf. Stockwell, 2016), which means that the learning materials are collected 
around the user. In this regard, there is a considerable difference between Appla 
and the traditional language learning applications in which the learning materials 
are usually ready-made. The benefits from a context-aware approach are evident 
since the learning materials reflect the linguistic reality of the user. The Appla 
application may benefit not only L2 learners in workplaces but also L2 teachers 
by helping them to design material for teaching particular vocabulary, expressions, 
and grammar in different workplaces. 


In this paper, we present a pilot study of the use of the Appla application. The 
research questions are (1) how the test users address language issues while using 
the Appla application, and (2) whether the test users find the application useful. 


From the broader point of view of MALL-studies, we investigate if the existing 
speech recognition technologies (in this case Google API) are sufficient for 
supporting independent language learning, especially in less resourced languages 
such as Finnish. With Appla, we want to contribute to the discussion on the future 
of MALL, which Burston (2015) has encouraged. 
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2. Methods 


2.1... Task and participants 


We arranged four test sessions in the universities in the Helsinki region. Each 
session lasted 45-90 minutes and included two different tasks and a reflective 
interview after the test. Seventeen voluntary testers were university students with 
Finnish skills B1 or higher. Testers used mobile phones provided by the researchers. 


The first research question is answered through a task in which test users wrote an 
invitation according to the instruction given orally by the researcher and transcribed 
by the Appla application. The way in which the test users accomplished the writing 
task — with the help of the Appla transcript — was video-recorded and analysed. 
After the task, the students were interviewed in order to answer the second research 
question. 


2.2. | Technical overview of the Appla application used in the study 


Appla is a mobile application which records interaction around the user, transcribes 
the interaction into text, and displays it on the mobile device and on the desktop in 
real time. On the desktop, the system creates word clouds based on the transcribed 
material. Also, the user may create their own list of essential words by clicking on 
the words in the word cloud (see Figure 1). 


Figure 1. Desktop view 


HY luento 18 WordCloud My Dictionary 
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Appla is an Android application, and the speech recognition feature is powered 
by Google Cloud Speech API (for details, see Nguyen, 2017). The application is 
designed to work both as a real-time guide and as a material bank for individualised 
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language studies. Used simultaneously with an ongoing conversation (e.g. a 
meeting), the Appla gives information about the ongoing interaction. After the 
recording, the user may utilise the transcription and the word cloud by building 
their own contextually relevant vocabulary. The transcription is also well-suited 
to function as a material for the language teacher — or a colleague supporting the 
learner. 


3. Results 


The pilot study shows that the test users employed the transcriptions as an affordance 
for language learning. That is seen in the actions of the test users in following 
ways: they check lexical details from the transcript, they copy and modify the 
formulations from the transcript, and they start language-related discussions based 
on the transcript. Table | (see Sidnell & Stivers, 2013 for transcription details) 
illustrates the first mentioned. The test users are writing an invitation according to 
the instruction given orally and transcribed by Appla (more detailed analysis, see 
Komppa & Kotilainen, forthcoming). 


Table 1. Checking a lexeme 


Line Test user Transcription 
Ol TI: alumnit; 
alumni 
02 () 
03 Tl: antavat ty6vinkkeja; 
give work tips 
04 (2.8) 
05 T2: <°antavat°> 
give 
06 (2.0) 
07 T2: °ty6° 
work 
08 (1.5) 
09 TL: ty6nhaku (.) vinkkeja. vai? 
job application tips or 
11 T2: oliko. joo. tuo; 
was it yes that 


In Lines 1-2, test user T1 is dictating the text to T2 who is writing the invitation 
on the paper. The dictation includes the word tyévinkkejd (‘work tips’). When 
T2, who reads aloud while writing, reaches the word (Line 7), he immediately 
leans towards the phone where the Appla transcription is on display and points 
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to the phone with his pen. In Line 9, T1 leans towards the phone and suggests an 
alternative word, tvénhakuvinkkejd (‘job application tips’), which is confirmed by 
T2 (Line 11). After the extract, T2 continues writing the invitation. He now uses the 
word ty6nhakuvinkkejd, found in the Appla transcript. 


According to the interviews, test users found the application useful, for instance, 
for internships and other situations outside the language class. The idea that the 
application provides the user with an archive of workplace language to be studied 
later was anticipated. The shortcomings in the quality of transcription were 
addressed but were not seen as severe. Some test users emphasised that it was 
difficult to understand spoken language in written format. 


4. Discussion 


According to the pilot study, the Appla transcription seems to open up various 
possibilities for situated language learning (as discussed in Wagner, 2015). For 
example, the testers orient to the transcription as a source of words and linguistic 
formulations (e.g. in Table 1). Besides, the transcript serves as a starting point 
for language-related discussions. The test users found the application useful even 
though the imperfect quality of the transcriptions was addressed in the interviews. 


5. Conclusions 


With Appla we investigate how to support MALL in workplaces. Our approach 
is learner-based and its core is on speech recognition; the application makes a 
transcript of the interaction around the user and affords them possibilities to use 
the interactions as study material. In this way, the application supports a non- 
native employee and her work community to turn the workplace into an effective 
language learning environment. The pilot study is promising, and though more 
research is needed, this kind of approach could have practical implications for both 
L2 learners and L2 teachers. 
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Task graph based task-oriented dialogue system 
using dialogue map for second language learning 


Oh-Woog Kwon!, Young-Kil Kim?, and Yunkeun Lee? 


Abstract. This paper presents a rule-based task-oriented dialogue system for second 
language learning and a knowledge extraction method which automatically extracts 
the training data for Natural Language Understanding (NLU) and dialogue rules for 
dialogue management from a Dialogue Map (DM). The DM consists of turn-by- 
turn utterances between the system and the learner. Therefore, the proposed method 
can automatically extend a new dialogue domain by constructing a dialogue map 
with a simple format. We constructed two dialogue maps for English and Korean, 
respectively, and implemented English and Korean task-oriented dialogue systems 
using the DMs. In the experiments, although the turn success rates are relatively 
low (78.1% in English and 78.76% in Korean), the task success rates are 90.83% in 
English and 99.17% in Korean. The systems constructed by the proposed method 
should enable learners to communicate successfully in the topic despite some 
mistakes in the system responses. 


Keywords: knowledge extraction method, task-oriented dialogue system, second 
language learning, dialogue map. 


1. Introduction 


Speech dialogue system technology is a promising tool to use in Computer-Assisted 
second Language Learning (CALL). Through dialogue with the system, we expect 
to improve learners’ second language skills. Generally, the dialogue system suitable 
for CALL can be viewed as a Task-oriented Dialogue System (TDS) rather than 
a chatbot system, as it is necessary to be able to converse with the subject in a 
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specific situation (Johnson & Valente, 2009). Most TDSs are implemented as a 
slot-filling dialogue model which is not suitable for language learning because a 
slot-filling dialogue consists of only simple request and response pairs. 


We already proposed a Task Graph Dialogue Model (TGDM) that enables topic 
conversation in various situations (Choi, Kwon, Kim, & Lee, 2016). The model 
can divide a complex topic task into smaller subtasks and define the order between 
them. In TGDM, subtasks are defined as nodes and the order as edges. We also 
suggested a DM based on TGDM, which can be constructed by educators who do 
not know the dialogue systems (Choi et al., 2016). 


In this paper, we introduce a knowledge extraction method platform that 
automatically convert a DM into the knowledge of a TGDM-based TDS to create 
a dialogue system for a new topic. 


2. Automatic knowledge extraction 
for TGDM-based TDS 


2.1. TGDM 


TDS needs a dialogue model that enables dialogue between learners and the 
system to perform a specific task. The dialogue model defines the dialogue 
strategy and response of the system to a learner’s utterance on the dialogue 
context. In the model, the utterances and the dialogue context are represented by 
dialogue acts and slots. A dialogue act is a function of utterance and a slot is a 
semantic concept in the conversation. For example, in ‘ordering food task’, the 
utterance J want to have a coffee is represented by want_a_food(beverage= ‘coff 
ee’), which consists of the dialogue act want_a_food, as well as the beverage slot 
and its value coffee. 


The proposed TGDM divides a complex task into small subtasks and places order 
constraints amongst the subtasks. TGDM is similar to finite-state transition models. 
Dialogue models of individual subtasks are implemented as a hybrid dialogue 
model of a slot-filling and information state. Therefore, TGDM is hybridised with 
different models, where expression ability of TGDM is more powerful than other 
models. Also, TGDM can (1) have the advantage that subtasks can be used for 
other tasks and (2) analyse learner’s utterance and generate its system response 
according to subtasks. 
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2.2. DM for T@DM 


DM is a method of expressing TGDM in a dialogue script manner. Figure | shows 
the ordering food task in the snack bar as DM. The ordering food task is divided into 
six subtasks that consist of turn-by-turn dialogue. The diversity of the conversation 
flow is made by the learner’s various responses to a system utterance. In DM, 
each terminal turn of the subtask contains the next subtask information (for further 
details of DM, see Choi et al., 2016). 


Figure 1. An example of DM for ‘ordering food task’ 


Task: ordering food 


Subtasks: Greet > Choosing L Choosing Choosing L,| Asking L»! Saying 


main dishes side dishes beverages bill good bye 


(S1) System: What would you like to order? 
- What would you like to have for your main dish? 
- What would you like? 


(U1) User: I would like to have the @maindishes. @maindishes={‘steak and eggs”, ‘toasts} 
- I'll have the @maindishes. 


-_|want @maindis 


(U2) User: : | would like to have the @maindishes. @maindishes={‘omelette} 
(S2) System: We have two kind of @maindishes, mushroom and cheese. Which one would like you? 


'”[[(U3) User: : | would like tohave the @omelette type. @omelette_type={mushroom’, “cheese’} || Goto: 
Choosing 
side dishes 


(Un) User: : What do you have? 


[| (St) System: We have five kinds of main dishes, omelette, pancakes, sandwich, toasts, waffle, and steak 
and eggs. Which one would you like? 


I (U1) User: | would like to have the @maindishes. @maindishes={‘steak and eggs’, ‘toasts } 


2.3. Automatic knowledge extraction using DMs 


In this section, we introduce a method that can build a dialogue system for a 
new task by writing a machine readable DM. Figure 2 shows an overview of our 
TDS and also the procedures of automatic knowledge extraction method which 
automatically extracts the knowledge needed by our TDS from the DM. 


Our TDS consists of a Structured Support Vector Machine (SSVM) based NLU 
(Kwon, Lee, Kim, & Lee, 2015), task graph-based dialogue management, and a 
generation template based Natural Language Generation (NLG). First, SSVM- 
based NLU analyses the learner utterance and determines the intention using 
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SSVM training data. Then, task graph-based dialogue management locates the 
appropriate system response for the learner intention on the context using dialogue 
tules and updates the context. Finally, NLG generates the system utterance from a 
template of the selected system response. 


Figure 2. Automatic knowledge extraction for TGDM-based TDS using DM 


Automatic knowledge extraction using dialogue map 


educator 


@ Dialogue Map 
[oe] 


Generation Template 
have_two_kind(@maindish 


: ¥ - es=value) > 
Dialogue intention generation We have two kinds of 


@maindishes, mushroom 
and cheese. Which one 
would you like? 


Taining 
corpus for user 
dialogue 
intention 


¥ 


Rule extraction for task and 
SSVM based system response 
NLU training 


Sentence Generation 


SSVM training DB Template DB 


Dialogue Rule DB 


user/learner 
| want to have omelette. SSVM based Task graph Template based 
Natural Language based Dialogue Natural Language 


| 


We have two kinds of 
omelette, mushroom and 
cheese 

Which one would you like? 


Understanding Management Generation 


would _like_to_have(ma have_two_kind(@ma 
indishes=omelette*) indishes="omlette’) 


Task graph based task-oriented dialogue system 


Automatic knowledge extraction methods using DMs consist of dialogue 
intention generation, SSVM based NLU training, and rule extraction. Dialogue 
intention generation automatically makes the intention for each utterance in 
DMs using its predicate and object, which are analysed by shallow parser. If 
the utterance has no object or the object is a slot, it sets the dialogue act with 
the predicate, otherwise, with a combination of the predicate and object. For 
example, Utterances U1, U2, and U3 of Figure | have the same predicate would 
like to have, but have different objects. So, the intention generation makes the 
intention would_like_to_have(@maindishes=‘value’) for U1 and U2, and the 
intention would_like_to_have(@omelette_type=‘value’) for U3. 


SSVM training data consists of triples of user sentences of DMs, slot-annotated 
sentences, and its intentions automatically generated by dialogue intention 
generation. The SSVM-based NLU training module trains slot classification using 
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sentences and their slot-annotated sentences, as well as intention classification 
using sentences and their intentions. 


Dialogue rules are generated after dialogue intention generation. The rules are 
divided into subtask movement rules and turn-by-turn rules. Subtask movement 
rules consist of a movement condition and a subtask information for the current 
subtask and the next subtask. The movement condition is defined as the terminal 
utterance’s intention and/or all slots and their values as appear in the path from the 
initial utterance to the terminal utterance. 


Turm-by-turn rules consist of activating the condition and the action to be 
performed when the condition is satisfied. The rules are extracted from each turn- 
by-turn utterance. Its condition is constructed by the subtask information, previous 
intention, and its talker (system or user/learner), and its action is current intention 
and its talker. From the rules, we may determine a proper system response intention 
to the user/learner’s input on the context, and also proper utterances of the next 
user/learner’s turn to current system response. 


Sentence generation templates are easily generated from the utterance pattern of 
the DM. The templates are classified by the intention and the subtask. 


3. Preliminary experiments and discussion 


We implemented English and Korean TDSs. The language educators constructed 
two DMs and implemented two TDSs using the DMs through the proposed 
knowledge extraction method for each language. To evaluate the performance, we 
recruited 20 second language learners for each language. The learners freely talked 
on the given task and conducted four conversations with each other topic on each 
task. 


Table | shows the experiment results. The turn success rates to evaluate whether 
the system responded correctly to learners’ utterances are 78.1% in English and 
78.76% in Korean, and the task success rates to evaluate whether learners completed 
the conversation with the system in the topics are 90.83% in English and 99.17% 
in Korean. There were little differences in the performance depending on the 
number of learners’ conversation attempts. According to these preliminary results, 
we believe the systems constructed by writing DMs may have the performance to 
communicate successfully with learners in the topic despite a rather low success 
rate; this will be further explored. 
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Table 1. The experiment results 


Language | Task Task success rate % Turn success rate % 
English ordering food 88.33 78.74 

city tour ticketing 93.33 7745 

both 90.83 78.10 
Korean ordering Korean food 100 81.41 

clothes shopping 98.33 75.65 

both 99.17 78.76 


Task success rate (Y%) = (number of task completed dialogue) / (total number of dialogue) x 100 
Turn success rate (%) = (number of correct system’s responses to learners’ utterances) / (total number of learners’ utterances) 
x 100 


4. Conclusions 


This paper describes an automatic knowledge extraction method developing TDS 
using the DM. Through the experiments, the performance of the TDS constructed 
by writing a DM showed that second language learners could successfully practice 
conversations on a given topic. With the proposed automatic knowledge extraction 
method, we expect that anyone could construct dialogue systems for language 
learning. In future research, we will investigate whether educators can build DMs 
quickly and easily and collect more data to further improve the system’s success rate. 
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Antipodal communication between students of German 
in Finland and in New Zealand via Facebook 


Vera Leier! and Kirsi Korkealehto? 


Abstract. This reflective practice paper presents an excerpt of the outcome of a 
telecollaboration project between two tertiary institutions in New Zealand and 
Finland. Twenty-six intermediate students of German in the two countries used a 
Facebook-group to write about given topics which were part of their final assessment. 
The posts were a combination of video uploads, audio recordings, and writing which 
is in line with the multimodal meaning-making theory (Kress & van Leeuwen, 
2001). The task design was guided by O’Dowd and Ware’s (2009) three-layer 
approach design. The study investigates how students perceive the collaboration 
using the Facebook group and how the multimodal approach helps the students to 
develop their digital literacies. The data collected for the study included a mixed- 
methods approach with pre- and post-questionnaires, semi-structured interviews and 
Facebook logs. Results show that students learned more about each others’ culture 


and improved their German at the same time. 


Keywords: telecollaboration, Facebook, German. 


“7 Introduction 


Widely accessible and user friendly social networking sites have allowed students 
to connect with friends world-wide and develop an international network. Social 
Networking Sites (SNSs) are perceived as authentic communication platforms by 
language learners. Bringing SNSs into the language classroom to connect learners 
of German from two different parts of the world to create a collaborative learning 
environment within the principles of constructivism (Ellis, 2003) seems a natural 
continuation of the students’ online life they are already leading (Boyd, 2014). 
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This study is based on a telecollaboration task that was set up on a Facebook group 
between two sets of learners of German. Tertiary students from New Zealand and 
Finland communicated over a period of six weeks for an enhanced collaborative 
learning experience. In this study, we wanted to find out how the students perceived 
the work on the Facebook platform and how the multi-modal approach helped 
them to develop into a community of learners. For this research, we posed the 
following questions: 


¢ How do students perceive class collaboration using a Facebook group? 


¢ How does the multimodal approach help students to develop into a 
community of learners? 


2. Method 


2.1. The project and the participants 


The study took place in German language courses in Finland and New Zealand. 
Both classes were B1 level. The telecollaboration task took part over a period 
of six weeks and was part of the overall assessment of the two classes. The 26 
students, 14 from New Zealand and 12 from Finland, were given five tasks based 
on the three-layer design (O'Dowd & Ware, 2009). The tasks were organised 
in three main categories (Table |). The first task type comprised of information 
exchange tasks. Task type two involved comparison and analysis; the students had 
to comment on other students’ Facebook posts and draw comparisons between the 
two different cultures. This information exchange type triggered reflection about 
their own culture and enhanced intercultural understanding. The final task type 
was a collaborative task, a joint product of the two groups. The students were 
assigned to groups of four students, two students of each class. The task design was 
supported by multimodal meaning-making theory (Kress & van Leeuwen, 2001). 


Table 1. Tasks and topics of the exchange 


Tasks Topics 

Task type one: information exchange Make a video not longer than 3 minutes, 
introduce yourself and your hobbies. 

Video: individual introductions Presenting your hometown and family. 

Photos, weblinks: local culture and people | The distant partners are required to 
comment on at least two of the posts. 
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Task type two: comparison and analysis | Writing about food in your 

country supported by photos. 

Photos: comparing Presenting your favourite clothes shop 
Photos, weblinks: comparing using external web links and photos. 

The distant partners are required to 
compare the information with their country. 


Task type three: collaboration Comparing Christmas, summer holidays 
or national holidays in the two countries. 
PowerPoint: presentation about 
a given topic in pairs of 3-4 
students from both classes. 


The groups doing the PowerPoint presentation were made up of three or four 
students from both classes, the groups were assigned by the teachers. The students 
had free choice of the software to use for the presentation. 


2.2. | Data collection and data analysis 


A post-questionnaire was created using google software; it included 11 multiple 
choice questions and nine open-ended questions asking about their perception of 
the project and consisted of multiple choice questions applying a five point Likert 
scale ranging from strongly agree to strongly disagree. The data also consisted of 
semi-structured interviews conducted after the project had finished. 


Coding was derived from students’ online answers and interview responses. 
The researchers read and identified common phrases, key themes, and patterns 
concerning student perception of the use of Facebook and their views on the 
multimodal design. 


3. Results and discussion 


The study has given some insight into how students perceive Facebook as a 
platform to communicate with peers they have not met before. The results showed 
that the majority of the students (80%) perceived the tasks and the experience on 
the Facebook site as favourably. One student commented in an interview “I have 
learned more about both of our cultures while improving my German”. 


Several students commented that they gained confidence and found the course 
content very interesting. They enjoyed the choice of topics; they believed that the 
topics were interesting for both developing cultural knowledge and building up 
their vocabulary: 
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“the artefacts are good, all people eat, all people wear clothes, etc.”. 
“T learned many new words to do with food”. 


Some students found it challenging to communicate with strangers, they commented 
that 


“it is sometimes hard to communicate with different people in different 
places or it is hard to start making contact with people you've never seen 
and probably will never see again”. 


The tasks were set up that so that they had to communicate in different modes: 
video, audio, photos, and texts. The students answered in the post-questionnaire 
in favour of written text as a communication media. Photos might have been too 
personal, one student commented in an interview, that while he was posting a photo 
of his family on a public platform, he felt uneasy about this. The introductory 
video was also perceived by students as intimidating: “It was intimidating, I did 
not like to show my face to strangers”. This statement is in line with Ware and 
Kramsch (2005), who recommend that in-depth intercultural understanding needs 
to be carefully set up in a dialogical setting. 


Overall, Facebook as a platform was perceived as an easy place to communicate, 
“Facebook is a good platform, everyone who takes the class uses it anyway”. 
Especially the New Zealand students benefited from developing the unique virtual 
community of German learners; it eased their feeling of linguistic isolation. They 
commented “there were many different people from all over learning German”. 


4. Conclusions 


The study described how students from two very different parts of the world can 
connect with each other using technology and the common medium of the German 
language. The main aim was to provide the students in both classes with an 
additional dimension of authentic course content. It was interesting for the teachers 
to see that writing was still the preferred medium. 


Although the project was of a small scale with only 26 participants and over a short 
period of time, it was a rewarding activity for the students to gain cultural insight 
into a new culture. Most of the students expressed the wish to continue with the 
exchange. Unfortunately, setting up an exchange with students on the opposite 
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hemisphere brings problems with respect to term schedules and time differences. 
We were very fortunate that we found a six-week slot in our teaching schedule 
that worked for both countries. Problems with the time difference were minimised 
because we set up the telecollaboration based on asynchronous communication. 


The short opportunity the students had was very enriching and added Finland 
and New Zealand onto the travelling map for the students involved. In the future, 
we will try to set up online exchange possibilities over an extended period and 
preferably with more chances for the students to talk to each other. The students 
should also have the opportunity to get to know each other in individual dialogues 
before moving to the more public class overarching SNSs. 
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Abstract. This study explores the pedagogical use of Astronautes Francais Langue 
Seconde (Astronautes FLS), a cooperative digital game, in second/foreign language 
(L2) French teaching. It has two goals: (1) to introduce Astronautes FLS and its 
conceptualization, and (2) to report the results of a feasibility study in which we 
examined the pedagogical viability of the game as well as learners’ perceptions of 
the game, across two proficiency groups. The results of the feasibility study suggest 
that the game 1s positively perceived by the participants in many factors known to 
contribute to language learning (e.g. it increased their motivation to learn). 


Keywords: digital gaming, French as a second language, L2 speaking, L2 listening. 


1. Introduction 


The pedagogical use of digital gaming has been expanding in popularity and 
is gradually being applied to L2 contexts (Godwin-Jones, 2014), with results 
supporting the hypothesis that its use can enhance learners’ L2 acquisition (e.g. 
Sykes & Reinhardt, 2013). When these games are presented in a mobile format, they 
have the potential to offer the same benefits of digital gaming while also maintaining 
the portability and accessibility attributes of mobile devices (Stockwell, 2010). 
Some of these benefits (or four themes — see below) include students’ increased 
motivation (Ducate & Lomicka, 2009), enjoyment (Allen, Crossley, Snow, & 
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McNamara, 2014), and comfort (Liakin, Cardoso, & Liakina, 2017), which may 
potentially lead to a positive impact on /earning (Kukulska-Hulme, 2016). 


The first goal of this paper is to introduce a mobile digital game, Astronautes 
FLS, created to motivate L2 learners to practice French. Astronautes FLS (http:// 
astronautesfis.ca) is a non-serious cooperative game inspired by Spaceteam ESL 
(http://spaceteamesl.ca). To play the game, groups of two or more players engage in 
speaking, reading, and listening to time-sensitive instructions to pilot a spaceship. 
To survive, players must read and orally communicate instructions with their peers 
and, at the same time, press buttons on a control panel on their mobile devices 
(iOS, Android) to keep the spaceship afloat, as illustrated in Figure |. 


Figure 1. The interface of Astronautes FLS 


Mettez le chapeau 
Spatial sur 2 


fs =——s = 


= » = = = we = 


Our second goal is to report the results of a feasibility study in which we examined 
the pedagogical viability of Astronautes FLS (i.e. its ability to promote the four 
themes discussed above) across two proficiency groups (i.e. to determine the 
level appropriateness of the game), as well as learners’ perceptions of the game’s 
pedagogical potential. 
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2. Method 


2.1. The conceptualization of Astronautes FLS 


The conceptualization of Astronautes F'LS included the selection of a lexicon from 
the 5,000 most frequently used words in French (i.e. with each 1,000 frequency 
band constituting a ‘proficiency level’), thus allowing learners to practice what 
they already know in an automatized manner (Nation & Newton, 2009). As game 
levels increase, so does the complexity of the vocabulary and related pronunciation 
(Cardoso, Grimshaw, & Waddington, 2015, p. 103). Astronautes FLS also 
offers a practice feature that can be used as a technology-enhanced ‘listen-and- 
repeat’ activity. This feature allows players to select vocabulary lists based on 
the level of difficulty and listen to a recording of the selected words. Players 
also have the option to record themselves saying the words, allowing them to 
compare their own recordings with those provided by the game. For details, visit 
http://astronautesfls.ca. 


2.2. Feasibility/perception study 


Based on Grimshaw and Cardoso (2018), we adopted a mixed-methods approach 
for data collection and analysis, using data from surveys and focus group 
discussions. 


2.2.1. Participants 


Seventeen participants from two Anglophone universities in Montreal were recruited 
and stratified among two proficiency groups in French: seven low-intermediate 
and ten upper-intermediate participants (A2 and B1+ levels respectively, according 
to the Common European Framework of Reference for languages). The rationale 
for excluding beginners is that Astronautes FLS presupposes basic knowledge of 
French, as players are required to read, hear, and orally react to time-sensitive 
commands. 


2.2.2. __ Instruments, data collection, and procedure 


During a four-week period, participants played the game individually at home or 
at their university and used the practice pronunciation feature for at least one hour 
per week. After this period, they were invited to play in group sessions so that the 
researchers could observe their interactions during gameplay. At the end of these 
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sessions, a 15-statement survey (using a five item Likert scale, where 1=negative 
and 5=positive) was distributed to participants to obtain their perceptions of the 
game. It asked students questions about the impact Astronautes FLS had on their 
learning experience, according to the four themes established earlier: the game’s 
ability to increase students’ motivation, enjoyment, comfort, and learning. We 
also conducted focus group discussions in which participants were encouraged to 
expand on their perceptions of the game. 


3. Results 
Table | shows that the participants perceived Astronautes FLS highly positively 
across the four composite themes, with mean values at or above the ‘agree with’ 


level. 


Table 1. Survey results of two proficiency groups 


F Proficiency 
Survey questions Mann-Whitney [Bi + (a=10) | A2 (n=7) 
Mean |SD Mean |SD 
1. Increased motivation A417 4.2 0.79 3.77 1.11 
2. Increased level of comfort 193 4.4 0.8 3.9 1.18 
3. Sense of enjoyment 133 4.77 0.43 4.29 0.9 
4. Impact on learning, improvement | .475 4.14 | 0.78 4.29 1.08 


The results of the nonparametric tests using an Independent Samples Mann- 
Whitney U Test indicate that there were no significant differences between the two 
groups for the four composite variables, as shown in Table |. This indicates that 
participants perceived the pedagogical affordances of Astronautes FLS similarly, 
regardless of their level of proficiency in French. 


These results were corroborated by statements during focus group discussions, in 
which the participants stated that Astronautes FLS (1) increased their motivation 
to practice/learn (e.g. “It forced me to speak in French, and read, and my friends 
were correcting my pronunciation’), (2) created a comfortable environment in 
which to use the language (e.g. “It was so engaging, because you just kind of 
immerse yourself, in that I just don’t think about how accurate I am’’), (3) provided 
an overall sense of enjoyment (e.g. “that way people can get more familiar and we 
could have more fun in class”), and (4) positively impacted their learning (e.g. “It 
made me correct my pronunciation, because you have the chance to repeat some 
words, pronounce it better next time’’). 
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4. Discussion and concluding remarks 


The main goals of this study were to introduce Astronautes FLS, a non-serious 
cooperative digital game created to motivate L2 learners to learn and practice 
French, and to examine the game’s pedagogical potential via an investigation of 
learners’ perceptions across two proficiency groups. 


Our results show that Astronautes FLS was perceived positively across the four 
major composite themes included in the study and that, regardless of their level 
of French proficiency, the participants of both groups perceived the pedagogical 
affordances of the game similarly. As such, these findings corroborate our 
hypotheses that the pedagogical use of Astronautes FLS could lead to students’ 
increased motivation (Ducate & Lomicka, 2009), enjoyment (Allen et al., 2014), 
comfort (Liakin et al., 2017), and consequently have a positive impact on /earning 
(Kukulska-Hulme, 2016). 


Some of the methodological limitations of this study include the small number 
of participants and the short duration of the study. In future research, we would 
like to verify whether the participants’ positive perceptions about the game’s 
positive impact on learning are reflected in actual learning gains in terms of 
vocabulary and pronunciation (including holistic measures such as intelligibility 
and comprehensibility, and more specific measures such as fluency in speaking, 
listening and reading). 


Our results suggest that Astronautes FLS is a fun and engaging game for the L2 
classroom with great potential to motivate students and contribute to creating a 
comfortable and joyful learning environment. It encourages fluency through input 
(reading, listening) and output (speaking intelligibly) practice, and creates a non- 
threatening environment to experiment with language which could be ‘anytime 
anywhere’ — one of the pedagogical affordances of Astronautes FLS. 
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From computer-assisted language learning 
to digitally mediated intercultural communication 
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Abstract. Digital technologies have proliferated communications between speakers 
of different languages, but the widespread use of online machine translation has now 
become a disruptive force for foreign language education, as it permits intelligible 
exchanges between persons with little or no knowledge of a foreign tongue. As 
machine translation technology only continues to improve, the entire purpose of 
foreign language learning, computer-assisted or otherwise, may one day soon likely 
be called into question. While nothing is ever truly future-proof, the sustainability 
of foreign language education may require a shift in focus, away from traditional 
language acquisition and toward social semiotic awareness and multimodal 
intercultural communication. This paper describes a reconceptualization of language 
education from this proposed perspective. It then suggests possible roles for digital 
technologies in sustainable language teaching. 


Keywords: symbolic competence, intercultural communicative competence, 
sustainable foreign language teaching. 


1. Introduction 


Technological development has facilitated globalization, which in turn has brought 
formerly distant peoples from diverse cultures into much more frequent contact 
with one another and, thus, unquestionably increased the need for communication 
between them. However, the degree to which the normalization of such 
intercultural interactions has correspondingly increased the need for additional 
language proficiency (aside from English) is debatable, as globalization has also 
led to significant cultural homogenization and language extinction. Moreover, 
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public pages on internationally popular social media platforms reveal countless 
examples of ‘good enough’ communication between interlocutors with sometimes 
very limited knowledge of each other’s linguistic code. Whether these types of 
exchanges are the product of machine translation, emergent pidgins, or some 
combination thereof, to deny their existence or acceptability would be unrealistic. 
In short, digital technologies have fundamentally altered the nature of modern 
communication, and foreign language educators would be wise to take these 
developments into consideration in envisioning their professional future. 


Z. Background 


Most introductory-level foreign language study being compulsory, its justification 
has long been an important concern. Fortunately, with the advancement of digital 
technologies and the advent of the Internet, computer-assisted language learning 
has progressed from the largely drill-based applications of its earliest years to the 
custom-made collections of atomized didactic resources of today (Gimeno-Sanz, 
2016), now often including tools for bringing learners together online to provide 
them with real opportunities for actual communication. 


However, a critical distinction needs to be made here between language acquisition 
and mere use. While computer-mediated communication activities and social 
media interactions may arguably be more interesting and enjoyable than traditional 
classroom-based lessons, these types of exchanges often exhibit liberal code 
mixing, which, though undeniably permissible if not absolutely obligatory in these 
situations, does not readily promote the pushed output that might motivate mastery 
of linguistic forms with potentially greater currency. 


A parallel phenomenon even more threatening to foreign language education than 
code mixing, however, is the indiscriminate use of machine translation. As freely 
available online tools have now made possible the instant translation of dozens 
of languages into countless others with a mere click of a button, naive language 
users may be reinforced in the common misconception of communication as a 
more or less mathematical process, whereby messages are formulaically encoded 
into their equivalent linguistic symbols in the head of one person and then 
methodically transmitted for systematic decoding by another. Such a view may 
be fine if one simply wants to know the gist of what is being said, but it renders 
the issue of language acquisition in this case virtually irrelevant. In some ways, 
this predicament might be considered an unfortunate extension of undisciplined 
communicative language learning, whereby ‘good’ communication has been 
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universally supplanted by the ‘good enough’, only now it is no longer even human 
learners producing the target language. 


Given the increasingly integrated and interdependent economies in our globalized 
society, international communication is indeed more necessary than ever, but the 
implications for foreign language education are anything but clear. Of course, for 
the foreseeable future, there will still be a demand for highly proficient foreign 
language users who master the traditional body of relevant linguistic knowledge 
and skills. However, these individuals have always comprised but a fraction of total 
enrollments. Thus, in light of these recent and rapid technological developments 
and the trending responses to them, some key questions for the profession are these: 
What do most L2 learners really need to know in order to be able to effectively 
communicate for their own purposes? And how might that impact on our pedagogy? 


3. Discussion 


Even if learners could manage translations of low-context transactional language 
without machine assistance, we would do well not to insist, as there is little 
workplace demand for humans to perform routine, repetitive, and predictable tasks 
that machines can accomplish faster and more economically (Ford, 2015). Instead, 
we should emphasize skills that machines neither currently possess nor are soon 
likely to, such as creativity and critical thinking. In this vein, we should first try 
to dispel the misconception of communication as mainly denotative, transactional 
language by highlighting the connotative and interactional aspects. For example, 
learners should be made to reflect on what they are actually trying to achieve with 
language and how. Borrowing a core tenet from mainstream translation theory, we 
must go beyond lexico-grammatical issues and carefully examine the textual and 
pragmatic (Baker, 1992). 


Next, we need to foster symbolic competence, that is, understanding of the 
complexity, ambiguity, and formal meanings of communication (Kramsch, 2006). 
Learners need to be able to recognize the meaning potentials of various semiotic 
resources, each with its own conventional sociocultural and historical uses and 
significations. They need to be cognizant of probable interpretations, all the while 
maintaining awareness of the ever-present possibility of divergence. Furthermore, 
they must acknowledge form (including not only linguistic but also non-linguistic 
modes of expression) as having sociocultural implications even when seemingly 
lacking semantic significance. To this end, teachers need to adopt a “multilingual 
mindset”, which Kramsch (2014) characterizes as embracing “diversity of meaning, 
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as expressed through the different codes, modes, modalities, and styles that have 
currency in a global world that is now constantly and ubiquitously interconnected” 
(p. 253). 


In addition to symbolic competence, we should also foster intercultural 
communicative competence, starting with raising learners’ sociolinguistic and 
cultural self-awareness. Although national identity and presumed culture play 
pivotal roles in interlingual encounters (Byram, 1997), learners should realize that 
every individual, regardless of national origin, represents a unique constellation 
of differing gender, ethnicity, age, and social class group memberships and that 
all communication is, thus, essentially intercultural. In this way, they can come 
to appreciate their foreign language learning experience even if they never again 
have opportunity to use the language itself. To this end, we should help learners 
recognize conventional uses and interpretations of various semiotic resources 
within the competing discourse communities to which these individuals already 
belong. One way this goal might be advanced is through explicit treatment of often 
unconscious and implicit factors that shape all our communications, whether or 
not they occur in discernibly different linguistic varieties. Following the discourse 
approach of Scollon and Scollon (2001), we can then assist learners in improving 
their ability both to reduce ambiguity through greater shared knowledge about 
participant identities and to deal with any miscommunication that still inevitably 
arises. 


Finally, as to the specific role of digital technologies in these efforts, a non- 
exhaustive list of a few of the possibilities includes the following: 


* cross-cultural comparisons of authentic multimedia texts modeling 
pragmatic language use between interlocutors with different social roles 
and relationships; 

¢ instruction on effective online dictionary and translator use, especially in 
conjunction with corpus analyses to highlight collocational associations 
and contextual constraints; 

¢ discourse analyses of recorded online intercultural exchanges; and 


* online games, including not only drills but also role plays. 


The point here is not to imply anything novel in the individual or collective 
pedagogical use of authentic multimedia texts, online linguistic reference and 
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research tools, online exchanges, or online games themselves. Rather it is to 
suggest a shift in their focus, away from the acquisition of primarily linguistic 
elements and toward an informed understanding and the skillful use of multimodal 
semiotic resources. 


4. Conclusion 


While digital technologies have brought the world’s peoples into closer contact, 
they have also disrupted conventional interlingual communications such that the 
end goal of foreign language education is now ironically in question. In response, 
we must shift our pedagogical focus from transactional to interactional language 
use and expand the traditional notion of language arts to include not only linguistic 
modes of meaning-making but non-linguistic ones as well. Moreover, we should 
teach the use of digital media for integrating these various semiotic resources 
into rich, multimodal expressions of thought and feeling in order to foster greater 
symbolic and intercultural competence. In this way, we can hope to make our 
profession the truly humanistic endeavor it should be. 
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Abstract. We present enetCollect, a large European network project funded as a 
COST Action that sets ground for combining crowdsourcing with IT technologies 
used in areas such as language learning and Natural Language Processing (NLP). 
This project tackles a major challenge of bringing together interdisciplinary 
researchers to foster language learning of all European citizens from diverse socio- 
demographic, cultural, educational, and linguistic backgrounds. It aims at unlocking 
a crowdsourcing potential available for all languages, including less widely spoken 
languages, in order to create language resources and achieve a coverage of material 
for teaching the languages. It will meet its research and capacity-building goals 
by creating an international community of researchers that will work on producing 
a comprehensive theoretical framework and running prototypical experiments to 
benefit a wide range of users and languages, while considering ethical, legal, and 
business issues. This article informs about its objectives, expected impact and 
strategic organisation that contribute to reaching its flexible and sustainable success 
goals. 


Keywords: crowdsourcing, computer assisted language learning, language 
resources, COST Action. 
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1. Introduction 


EnetCollect was founded as a large European network project through COST 
Association for four years starting from March 2017. The project tackles the 
major European challenge to foster the language learning of all citizens with 
diversified cultural, educational, linguistic, and socio-demographic backgrounds 
by combining the well-established domain of language learning (Godwin-Jones, 
2011) with recent crowdsourcing approaches (Brabham, 2008). 


The demand for language learning is continuously increasing due to ongoing 
globalisation and political happenings, i.e. migration. Also, learner profiles are 
getting more diversified in terms of the learners’ language backgrounds, daily 
realities, and communicative needs. This calls for more adapted learning content 
to optimally serve the individual learner, and to increase the ecology of learning 
(Blewitt, 2006). At the same time, the Internet has opened new possibilities for a 
collaborative development; sharing and reusing content for language learning has 
never been easier. 


2. Objectives and approach 


EnetCollect aims to research and promote the possibilities that crowdsourcing 
offers for language learning. It can provide a long-term solution to the complex and 
ever-changing demands on language learning by involving the ‘crowd’ in creating 
and improving language learning materials. 


In Computer Assisted Language Learning (CALL), Duolingo (von Ahn, 2013) 
is an example of a language-learning platform which follows a similar logic as 
enetCollect in offering free learning services for numerous languages while 
crowdsourcing lessons and translations through exercises. 


EnetCollect distinguishes two forms of crowdsourcing approaches, as follows. 
Explicit crowdsourcing involves a crowd that intentionally participates in data 
creation, i.e. by providing language content for teaching and curricula design 
for specific languages. It is based on the ‘wisdom-of-the-crowd’ approach that 
enables stakeholders to collaboratively create resources of common interest, as 
implemented for example in the language learning platform Memrise, the online 
dictionaries Dict.cc, Wiktionary, Lingobee (Procter-Legg, Cacchione, & Petersen, 
2012), and the well-known Wikipedia. /mplicit crowdsourcing involves a crowd 
that is not necessarily aware of its participation. It includes generating exercises 
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and content based on learner’s achievements, e.g. Games-With-A-Purpose 
(GWAPs) (Chamberlain et al., 2013; Lafourcade, Brun, & Joubert, 2015). The 
learners’ activities are monitored in terms of difficulties and errors, the efficiency in 
completing different exercises, and learning analytics. This involves features from 
intelligent CALL (iCALL) (Gamper & Knapp, 2002). Based on this, enetCollect will 
explore new opportunities for autonomous and life-long learning, and concentrate 
on the practical implementation of theories with regard to learning materials that 
respond not only to the learner’s individual pace but also to the content and, as 
opposed to Duolingo, to the overall curricula design for each language individually. 


3. Structure of the network 
and implementation strategies 


The network is structured into five specialised Working Groups (WGs) and three 
coordination groups (Outreach, Exploitation, and Dissemination). It is steered 
by the Core Group and the Management Committee (MC) (see Figure |). About 
200 researchers from more than 40 countries representing different domains, e.g. 
CALL, crowdsourcing, NLP, e-lexicography, computer science, ethics, law, and 
business have joined forces. WGI deals with approaches for the collaborative 
creation of teaching content (explicit crowdsourcing). WG2 is concerned with the 
integration of implicit crowdsourcing techniques into interactive learning content 
(e.g. gap filling exercises), which allows for the harvesting of information and 
data about learners. WG3 researches the usability and user experience of learning 
platforms in order to assure to attract and retain enough learners and tutors. WG4 
addresses technical challenges related to an online learning environment for 
numerous distributed clients, such as scalability and robustness. Finally, WG5 
deals with ethical, legal, and commercial perspectives. The coordination groups, 
i.e. Outreach, Exploitation, and Dissemination, support the WGs with transversal 
tasks enabling optimal communication and knowledge exchange within and 
outside of enetCollect. 


The objective is to carry out the groundwork for setting into motion a new research 
and innovation trend for the creation of online language learning solutions. The 
WGs will explore innovative approaches for the production and enhancement of 
online teaching materials, the opportunities posing the integration of crowdsourcing 
techniques into learning environments, and the blending of learning content with 
gamification and data harvesting. This effort can particularly be beneficial for 
less widely taught languages with smaller speaker communities that have limited 
language resources (Mariani, 2015) because it will enable them to gather data for 
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teaching and provide these to learners, who would otherwise have a very limited 
access to such materials. While for lesser spoken languages it can be particularly 
challenging to involve a sufficient number of participants, the extent of the 
network, together with the gamification layer, comprehensiveness, and online 
nature of its approach, foster participation and support to a maximum. Depending 
on the type of language resources dealt with, the completion of material gathering 
can be achieved with semi-automatic methods (Sagot, 2010) related to explicit and 
implicit crowdsourcing, which will collaboratively devise lesson content (explicit 
crowdsourcing) and generate exercise content for individual learners based on their 
progress and feedback (implicit crowdsourcing). 


Figure 1. Organisational structure of enetCollect 
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Having a manpower producing language resource materials can result in high costs 
(Béhmova, Hajic, Hajicova, & Hladka, 2001), but crowdsourcing offers a cost- 
effective solution. For instance, both Wikipedia, which redefined the domain of 
encyclopedias, and reCAPTCHA, have made the highly laborious task of manual 
writing and annotation possible by obtaining a workforce from the crowd. The 
content providers will upload and share content via telecollaboration across the 
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boundaries of local territories, thus making it available as free, partially free, or 
paid, all depending on the business scheme, maintenance, and overall support of 
official authorities. The assurance of quality can also be part of a crowd feedback. 
Different types of users will evaluate the usefulness and trustworthiness of content 
via different reward and feedback mechanisms. The problem of ethics is also a very 
important in this context and will be addressed in connection with data collection 
and usage, and personal data protection using an ethics by design approach 
(Spiekermann, 2015). 


4. Conclusion and future work 


EnetCollect aims both at reviewing the state-of-the-art in order to gather and 
compile an overview of relevant approaches and techniques, and at achieving a 
shared understanding of the subject by creating an interdisciplinary framework 
for defining its terminology, key concepts, objectives, and opportunities. It aims at 
carrying out prototypical experiments, evaluating and disseminating their results. 
It possesses communication means allowing to easily exchange information and 
reach relevant stakeholders for targeting new research stays, organised workshops, 
training schools, and funded initiatives. The involvement of new and current 
members will be pursued through promotion of the Action through relevant 
channels of the research domains concerned. 
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Tracking and analysing the learner behaviour 
of non- and low-literate adults in an online 
literacy training environment 


Eva Malessa! 


Abstract. This study investigated what log files can reveal about learner behaviour 
of low- and non-literate adults learning to read for the first time in Finnish as a 
second language. The participants’ reading development was supported by 
practising in an online training environment. Log files, automatically created user- 
computer interaction records, were chosen as empirical evidence as their analysis 
enables in-depth post-activity exploration of student behaviour. The quantitative 
analysis resulted in user profiles containing information on learner engagement, 
performance and productivity. Overall, the results demonstrate that individual 
learning performance, process, and progress can be studied and reflected on 
holistically by investigating the individual’s digital learning footprints, their log 
files. Log files are an accurate and precise, yet currently underemployed research 
tool. More easy-to-use tools for non-experts are in demand, as current Data Mining 
(DM) tools are designed for computer scientists and need to be developed further 
to become accessible and applicable by practitioners and educational researchers. 


Keywords: log files, learner behaviour, late literacy, computer-assisted language 
learning. 

1. Introduction 

A growing number of low- and non-literate adults are immigrating to highly literate 


countries. According to Cucchiarini, van de Craats, Deutekom, and Strik (2013, 
p. 96), 10-15% of the European immigrant population is estimated to be non- or 
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low-literate. In Finland, the world’s most literate country (Miller & McKenna, 
2016), adult non-literacy is highly unusual and consequently, there is a paucity 
of academic research on how non-literate adults acquire skills in Finnish as their 
second language (for a review see Malessa, 2018). In practice, basic language 
courses are often insufficient to achieve functional literacy, even in the very 
transparent Finnish orthography (see Tammelin-Laine & Martin, 2015). 


The ‘Digital Literacy Instructor’ (DigLin) was pioneered to provide Computer- 
Assisted Language Learning (CALL) support to low- or non-literate migrants 
learning to read in English, Finnish, German, or Dutch. The project (2013-2015), 
funded by the European Commission, enabled the development of the DigLin 
software which provided systematic instruction in sound-letter connections, basic 
decoding, and word recognition. The DigLin training environment included 300 
words with seven different exercise types, including ‘Listen and drag the letters’ 
(DL) and ‘Listen and drag the words’ (DW), see Figure | below. 


Figure 1. Screenshot of a DL (left) and DW (right) task 


Oo (kana a sabes laake eecece| jooga 9 oO: 
seen ine maali ececece| myyji 9 GO: 
oo oO : : alo 3] eecee|tyyny 9 ef 
a a = fetoia e000 _saari oO: 
te 7 Digg alc ececee| kaali_ © oO: 
nae Guu ececee| sari % Gi: 
Go PT 0000 poolo % BG: 
ett = eccecee| hiiri ¢ GB: 
eecee ecc5ee BG: 
et a ec5ccee = o: 
‘on 


sta arto alfolfe|falfe|[rlfa]fm]fr]fa]fkl[e][m]fa 


plfa|fe]fs]/t]/ulfv][w][x][y][z][a][ 6 |[ng][nk 


The aim of the current mixed-method study was to analyse the learners’ log files 
automatically generated during the use of the software and to explore what log files 
can reveal about learner behaviour. 


2. Method 


2.1. Tracking computer-user interaction with log files 


This study’s seven participants tested the DigLin software for a period of four 
to six months (for details see Malessa & Filimban, 2017). The learners’ software 
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use, including mouse/keyboard movements and microphone recordings, was 
automatically tracked by log files. Time-stamped log files provide detailed and 
objective tracking data that can be employed to make inferences about learner 
knowledge, processes, and strategies (Chapelle, 2007, pp. 98-99). They are 
currently underemployed mainly due to the extensiveness of their collected 
interaction records (Bruckman, 2006, p. 1449), illustrated by Figure 2. 


Figure 2. Extract of a DigLin log file 


7632;"[""O4FIN"'314""]";"FIN";"2014-10-30 09:21:20";"2014-10-30 09:23:58";"Drag the letters 
4a";"[{""type"":""play_word_sound""  data"":""sauna"™" timestamp"":""2014-10-30 
09:21:20"" data_extra"™:"""} {'"type"":""hide_word_picture"™" datas" 
timestamp"":""2014-10-30 09:21:21"" data_extra"":""""} 
{""type"":""show_word_picture"" data"":""sauna™" timestamp"":""2014-10-30 
09:21:21" data_extra™":""""} {""type"":""letter_drag"" data"":""s"™ 
timestamp"":""2014-10-30 09:21:26"" data_extra"":""""} 
{""type"":""letter_drag_right"" data"":"""" timestamp"":""2014-10-30 09:21:28" 
data_extra"";""""} {""type"":""letter_drag™" data"™";""a"" 
timestamp"":""2014-10-30 09:21:32"" data_extra"™':""""} 
{""type"":""letter_drag_right"" data"":"""" timestamp"":""2014-10-30 09:21:34" 
data_extra"":""""} {""type"":""letter_drag"" data"":""u" 
timestamp"":""2014-10-30 09:21:34"" data_extra"":""""} 
{""type"":""letter_drag_right"" data"’:"""" timestamp"":""2014-10-30 09:21:42"" 
data_extra"":""""} {""type"":""letter_drag"" data"":"n"™" 
timestamp"":""2014-10-30 09:21:44""  data_extra"":""""} 
{""type"":""letter_drag_right"™" data"":"""" timestamp"":""2014-10-30 09:21:45" 
data_extra"™":""""} {""type"":""letter_drag"" data"":""a"™ 
timestamp"":""2014-10-30 09:21:49""  data_extra"":"} 
{""type"":""letter_drag_right"™" data"":"""" timestamp"":""2014-10-30 09:21:49" 


Figure 2 presents the user interaction in a DL exercise. The documentation 
(workload) of dragging the letters for the word sauna (09:21:21-09:21:49 
=29 seconds) emphasises the comprehensiveness of log file raw data. The workload 
contains details regarding the exact start/end date of the event, exercise type, type 
of actions taken, data involved, and provided feedback (right/false). 


2.2. Raw data preparation and DM procedures 


DigLin’s log file dataset provided the empirical data for this study. Log files were 
accessed via phpMyAdmin and extracted for pre-processing, followed by DM, in 
which data is stored electronically in existing databases and the search is automated 
or augmented by computers (Witten, Frank, & Hall, 2011, p. 3). An initial analysis 
of the raw dataset supplied 3,141 log files. The data was then prepared for DM. 
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An event log dataset of 2,497 log files was created for the qualitative analysis, 
excluding no event data. For DM of this extensive database, computerised, 
Educational Data Mining (EDM) tools were investigated. However, faced with a 
limited timescale, non-expert computing skills, and the lack of an easy-to-use tool, 
EDM was conducted manually with the computer software Excel. Furthermore, 
the scope of this study’s qualitative analysis was limited to 133 log files. The data 
were restricted to the exercise types DL and DW (see Figure |) as both focus on 
the initial stages of reading development, training visual/aural grapheme-phoneme 
correspondences. 


3. Results and discussion 


This study’s motivation was to investigate “what learners actually do, not what 
the researcher assumes instructions and task demands will lead learners to do” 
(Swain, 1998, p. 80). The results indicate that even though the testing sessions 
were relatively long (averaging 60 minutes), users were actively engaged, spending 
their time almost exclusively on-task. Log files’ workloads record user actions and 
system feedback, thus providing information on how successful users perform in 
specific exercises. The overall success rate for letter drags in DL was unexpectedly 
high (78.81%), however, the users’ performance was only studied for the specific 
skills trained in the exercises and therefore universal statements about learner 
proficiency are impossible to make. Further, the log files revealed that learner 
productivity did not equal learner performance, as the most industrious decoder 
was not the most successful, nor the most successful the most productive. 


Qualitative log-file analysis showed that learners employed various ways to solve 
tasks and all strategies were not equally well-suited for all users. In many instances, 
the lack of successful strategies indicated an inability to learn independently, while 
increased autonomy and decoding proficiency were seen to stem from an increased 
use of efficient strategies. As log files track every single event, they show whether 
and how often learners make use of the provided help tools. In DL users could 
press buttons to listen to letter and word sounds for the words they were decoding, 
in DW they could listen to the words’ letter sounds and were provided with an 
additional helptool, a soundbar (see Figure |). The results indicate a correlation 
between learner proactivity, using the tools independently, and decoding success. 


“Sometimes the absence of activity can be as revealing as its presence” (Bruckman, 
2006, p. 1451), and log files prove that learners do not always do what they are 
expected to, e.g. independently exploring and employing all provided resources 
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(word sets, exercises, help tools). These revelations should be taken into account to 
enhance the CALL application’s design and effectiveness. Additionally, the results 
also emphasise weaker students’ need for more instruction and help regarding 
successful strategies. 


4. Conclusions 


This study has been a challenging, yet rewarding exploration of a new realm, log 
files. In sum, even though manual DM is very time-consuming and cumbersome, 
the results also show that it is not impossible. Nevertheless, this study acknowledges 
that the manual mining procedure applied to the overwhelming abundance of log 
files made the analysis highly prone to human error and possibly weakened the 
scientific rigor of the current study to some degree. Log files provide unique and 
innovative research data, but easy-to-use tools for non-experts are urgently needed 
to benefit from the valuable knowledge hidden away in the computer mines. As 
EDM is a relatively young research field, it remains to be seen when not whether 
EDM can make a contribution to research “in terms of providing tools and 
techniques that educational technology researchers can easily grasp and apply to 
their own research” (Angeli et al., 2017, p. 227). 
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Abstract. With the integration of new technologies in the foreign language classroom, 
the practice of collaborative writing has gained renewed attention, although some 
questions still remain unanswered regarding the extent to which these tools help 
learners in their writing when compared to more traditional learning contexts (Elola 
& Oskoz, 2010). In order to explore these issues, we analysed the written production 
of 84 undergraduate students of English as a Foreign Language (EFL) using the 
LIWC2015* software. The analysis revealed significant differences in categories 
such as word count, clout, emotional tone, or analytical thinking when comparing 
the texts written by an experimental and a control group. Moreover, regarding 
discourse, some differences were observed in terms of the way information was 


presented and structured. 


Keywords: language learning, collaborative writing, virtual collaboration, discourse 


analysis. 


1. Introduction 


The effects of collaborative writing — “the co-authoring of a text by two or more 
writers” (Storch, 2013, p. 2) — has become the focus of much research in recent 
years. Some studies suggest “that collaborative writing promotes reflective thinking, 
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focusses attention on grammatical accuracy, lexis, and discourse, and encourages 
a pooling of knowledge about language” (Donato, 1994; Storch, 2013, cited in 
Oskoz & Elola, 2011, p. 209). In order for collaborative writing to be successful, 
some authors have mentioned that students have to become truly involved and 
engaged in the activity (e.g. Oskoz & Elola, 2011). 


However, there are still some unanswered questions regarding the differences 
between the process of collaborative writing in more traditional contexts and in 
those in which technology has been integrated in the classroom. We are referring 
more specifically to telecollaborative environments, which are gaining renewed 
attention and becoming more relevant among researchers who study their effects 
on collaborative writing (Elola & Oskoz, 2010). In this study, we have used the 
term telecollaboration to refer to an activity in which students, who are in face- 
to-face environments, use technologies to collaborate (Vinagre, 2016). In its more 
strict sense, this activity refers to students who are located in different countries 
and use technologies to carry out tasks or project work together. 


Given its potential, in this study we analyse the collaboratively written production 
of a group of students who worked in this environment (experimental group) and 
that of another group who wrote collaboratively in class (control group). 


2. Complexity, accuracy, fluency, 
and discourse analysis 


Complexity, accuracy, and fluency “represent three dimensions of L2 production” 
and are “of value to L2 language teachers as they can use the research findings to 
improve their practice and their students’ language performance” (Craven, 2017, 
p. 25). In general terms and in line with Craven’s (2017) definitions, complexity 
is seen as “the use of more challenging and difficult language”; accuracy as “the 
degree of conformity to certain language usage norms”, primarily in lexicon and 
grammar; and fluency as “a person’s general language proficiency in relation to 
ease and smoothness of speech or writing” (p. 25). 


In order to compare the written production of both groups, we decided to use 
LIWC2015 software since some of the variables it measures (see below) are 
based on the complexity and fluency factors mentioned above. Besides, the 
software also analyses other relevant features for this study — including cohesive 
devices such as reference, repetition, substitution, ellipsis, conjunction, and 
connectors (Schiffrin, 2001). 
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3. Method 


Eighty-four first year students of English at Autonoma University of Madrid 
participated in this study. Their levels of proficiency in the foreign language 
ranged from a B1 to a Cl (all according to the Common European Framework of 
Reference for Languages). 


Students were divided randomly into two groups. Students in the experimental 
group used Google Docs as a technological tool to write a joint collaborative essay 
based on a list of suggested topics working in small groups. Similarly, students 
in the control group used pen and paper to carry out the same task also working 
in small groups. Eleven texts in total were produced by the experimental and the 
control group respectively. 


The texts were then introduced in LIWC2015. This tool processes text files and 
displays categories such as word count, analytical thinking, clout, authentic, 
emotional tone, words per sentence, words including more than six letters, the 
total number of function words, etc. Furthermore, as explained on this software’s 
website, “the text analysis module [...] compares each word in the text against a 
user-defined dictionary”’. Most of its output variables are expressed as percentage 
of total words, with the exception of Word Count (WC; raw word count), mean 
Words Per Sentence (WPS), and four summary variables: analytic, clout, authentic, 
and tone. These summary variables are “standardised composites which have been 
converted to percentiles based on large corpora of texts described in the LIWC2015 
Language Manua?” (Pennebaker, Booth, Boyd, & Francis, 2015, pp. 6-7). 


4. Results and discussion 


The results show that there were some significant differences between the texts 
produced by both groups in some of the categories analysed by LIWC2015. For 
instance, the total number of words written by the students in the experimental 
group was 2,452, whereas the control group wrote only 1,451. The group working 
in the virtual environment also obtained higher results in the following categories 
(definitions available from Pennebaker et al., 2015, p. 22): clout, which reflects “a 
higher level of expertise and confidence” (experimental group: 93.21 / control group: 
80.73); tone, which is “associated with a more positive and upbeat style” (experimental: 
77.55 / control: 12.87); and function words (experimental: 52.98 / control: 50.03). 
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In contrast, as illustrated in Table |, the control group achieved higher results 
in other categories such as analytical thinking, i.e. “more formal, logical, and 
hierarchical thinking”, and authentic, associated with “a more honest, personal, 
and disclosing text” (Pennebaker et al., 2015, p. 22). 


Table 1. Results of the analysis of the rest of variables 


Analytic | Authentic | Words/sentence Words > 6 letters 
Control group 83.33 13.33 17.91 21.23 
Experimental group | 45.89 5.99 13.78 18.11 


These results suggest that students in the experimental group tended to be more 
productive, showed a higher level of expertise, and felt more confident and 
positive. However, students in the control group preferred to adopt a more formal 
and personal approach to the task. Besides, they wrote longer and more complex 
words. A plausible explanation for these findings could be that students in the 
control group tended to focus more on the task itself, on what and how they wrote 
it, and at the same time they reflected more on the format and wording of their final 
joint essay. The experimental group, on the other hand, seemed to focus more on 
the collaborative interaction than on the task, as can be deduced from their levels 
of confidence and positivity (Vinagre & Corral, 2017). 


As regards discourse analysis tokens, some differences were observed in terms of 
the way information was presented and structured. As already mentioned, students 
in the control group tended to focus mostly on formal aspects, such as a more 
frequent and accurate use of cohesive devices and adequate paragraph separation, 
whereas those in the experimental group focussed more on content and included 
a higher number of new relevant ideas related to the topic of their essays. In this 
respect, it is possible that by giving priority to the collaborative interaction over the 
task, the students in the experimental group feel freer to explore and discuss other 
relevant ideas that can enrich their task. 


5. Conclusions 


The findings suggest that the students in the control group were more focussed 
on the variables based on complexity, which highlights the idea that they might 
adopt a more reflective and even cautious attitude in face-to-face interaction when 
having to reach agreements on the words and structure of their essays. Other 
factors explaining these results could be related to the importance of reinforcing 
and constructing a more positive and desirable personal identity. In contrast, 
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students using the technological tool to write their joint essay achieved better 
results in the variables based on fluency. Moreover, these findings suggest that in 
a telecollaborative environment, students feel freer to explore, discuss, and add 
more ideas and thus write longer texts since they might also tend to adopt a less 
inhibited attitude. 
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Abstract. Instructors have to make important decisions regarding the type of 
assessment that will finally be implemented when producing online learning 
materials, since this has a noticeable effect in terms of the methodology, the 
approach, and the attitude of all the actors involved (Goertler, 2011). This study 
investigates students’ perception of tutor assessment and self-assessment in an 
online upper-intermediate level English course (described in Martinez-Saez, 2015) 
and testing tool (described in Sevilla Pavon, 2013). After the implementation of 
these learning resources through the online authoring tool and content manager 
InGenio*, 95 students participated in the study conducted for the validation stages. 
The statistical analysis of the data gathered by means of questionnaires showed that 
the students highly appreciated the freedom to learn at their own pace offered by 
these two modalities which can contribute to autonomous progress and learning. 


Keywords: attitudes, assessment, online resources, validation. 


1. Introduction 


Students’ attitudes and motivation are two components which play a central role in 
language learning (Grzib-Schlosky, 2002; Martinez-Saez, 2015). These features, 
along with learners’ specific goals, interests, needs, or expectations, were deemed 
key to strategic objectives during the production of the InGenio learning resources, 
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and have been the basis for the research described in this paper. The resulting 
courseware comprises an online course and a tester aimed at helping students 
track their own progress before facing any official upper-intermediate English 
exam — B2-level according to the Common European Framework of Reference for 
Languages (CEFRL). 


Upon designing and developing the courseware, research was conducted on the 
importance of assessment within the learning process and the theoretical distinction 
between several pedagogical strategies in an attempt to improve the learning and 
evaluation method offered to the final users. The authors explored how online 
authoring tools and content managers, and in particular, InGenio, contribute to 
effectiveness and efficiency when two modalities such as self-assessment and tutor 
assessment are integrated into the resulting resources in order to allow students 
to monitor their process. One of the main advantages reported was the flexibility 
and adaptability provided to the students by this type of system (Sevilla-Pavon, 
Martinez-Saez, & Macario de Siqueira, 2011). 


In the design and development stages, special attention was paid to the variants 
known as tutor assessment, i.e. an autonomous online learning process monitored 
by a lecturer, and self-assessment, i.e. an autonomous online learning process in 
which students receive previously designed automatic feedback, hints, as well as 
model answers (both in the written and oral sections). The first modality “leads to 
the development of the students’ autonomy and sense of responsibility over the 
learning process, while enabling students to get as much help and support as they 
need from a human tutor in order to both complete the different tasks and attain the 
target level of language” (Sevilla-Pavon et al., 2011, p. 47). The second modality 
“enables students to conduct their own learning process and to assess their own 
learning achievements in an independent and autonomous way” (Sevilla-Pavon et 
al., 2011, p. 47). These were the two learning and evaluation methods which were 
finally integrated into the courseware in order to respond to the highly demanding 
requirements and standards of an effective self-access online course (Gimeno- 
Sanz, 2009; Levy & Stockwell, 2006). 


2. Method 


This paper addresses a specific part of the InGenio Course and Tester validation 
study conducted throughout two consecutive academic years (2011-12 and 
2012-13). A total number of 95 undergraduate students took part in it. They had 
previously enrolled on the course ‘Computer-Assisted English’ (4.5 ECTS), an 
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online subject offered at Universitat Politécnica de Valéncia. All students were 
granted access to the InGenio FCE Online Course & Tester (Module 1)° and were 
asked to complete all their contents in one semester. Therefore, all the students 
engaged in both tutoring assessment and self-assessment, i.e. the two learning and 
evaluation variants finally incorporated into the resulting courseware. 


Two different questionnaires (available from Martinez-Saez, 2015) were 
designed so as to monitor students’ progress and perceptions of a wide variety of 
components before (pre-course survey) and after (post-course survey) completing 
the first module of the Course and Tester. Among the components measured by 
these surveys administered through Google Forms, the following stand out: (1) 
length, usefulness, and effectiveness of the theoretical and practical contents; (2) 
the templates provided by the online authoring tool; (3) feedback; (4) interaction 
between the user and the platform; and (5) the range of assessment options. 


Thus, in this part of the study, the participants rated and evaluated the above-mentioned 
learning and assessment modalities. They also compared them with other learning 
scenarios in order to determine which alternative would best suit their needs and 
interests. In so doing, the fourth part of the pre-course survey was entitled ‘Learning 
styles’ and included two multiple-choice and two open-ended questions. As for the 
post-course survey, it was based on a 7-point Likert scale and included several enquiry 
items relating to learning and assessment modalities. These items were queried in 
two different sections: ‘General features’ and ‘Student self-assessment and personal 
comments’, comprised of four and seven questions, respectively. 


Due to the significant amount of data retrieved through the two questionnaires, only 
the most outstanding findings relating to the aims of this paper will be included. 


3. Results and analysis 


3.1. Pre-course survey 


In the initial questionnaire, the 95 students had to decide on the best way to learn a 
language; their preference went for a Face-to-Face (F2F) course in the classroom 
with a teacher (see Figure 1). These preferences can be compared with the results 
displayed in Figure 3. 


5. The first module of the Course and Tester was implemented in 2011. 
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Figure 1. The best way to learn a language is... (pre-course survey) 


@ Option A: A face-to-face course in 
the classroom with a teacher 


™ Option B: A face-to-face course 
using technology in the classroom 


®™ Option C: An online course being 
assessed by a teacher 


H Option D: A self-access online 
course working by yourself 


Figure 2 illustrates the participants’ perceptions when asked about the most 
appropriate assessment modality in that particular online learning context. In the 
open-ended questions, a high number of students reported that flexibility is seen 
as an essential component when learning a language and that they highly valued 
feedback provision. 


Figure 2. Which learning modality would you prefer? 


™ Option A: Self-access learning 
(learning online without a tutor) 


™ Option B: Autonomous learning 
(guided by a tutor) 


® Option C: Blended learning 
(combining F2F sessions with 
autonomouslearning) 


3.2. Post-course survey 


A total number of 49 students completed all the Course and Tester contents and 
tasks and participated in this survey. In Section A, they rated four factors relating 
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to the learning and assessment modalities. As shown in Table |, the participants 
reported that “the Course and Tester encouraged autonomous / independent 
learning” (Item 17). A high number also emphasised how “they enjoyed having 
freedom to organise their time their own way” (Item 19) and “being able to self- 
assess their progress by accessing the assessment reports” (Item 21). Furthermore, 
the feedback they received was seen as very useful and relevant by most of the 
students. 


Table 1. Section A (Likert scale) 


1 2 3 4 5 6 ai 
Item 17 6% 12% 33% 39% 10% 
Item 19 2.5% 2.5% 16% 12% 20% 47% 
Item 21 2% 14% 31% 29% 24% 


Section C, the third part of the post-course questionnaire, provided evidence of 
students’ very positive attitude towards the use of technology and, in particular, 
to online environments after completing the Course and Tester. They also found it 
very easy to work autonomously. 


Figure 3 illustrates that the students’ general perception of the best modality to 
join a language course had experienced some changes when compared with the 
same question in the first questionnaire. The percentages of Options C and D were 
still very low in the final survey. However, there was an increase of 11% in the 
number of students who opted for Option B, which had a clear negative impact on 
Option A. 


Figure 3. The best way to learn a language is... (post-course survey) 


™ Option A: A face-to-face course in 
the classroom with a teacher 


@ Option B: A face-to-face course 
using technology in the classroom 


® Option C: An online course being 
assessed by a teacher 


@ Option D: A self-access online 
course working by yourself 
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4. Conclusions 


As seen in the previous section, students’ perceptions of the courseware and 
most of the components were very positive. An outstanding number welcomed 
features such as being able to self-assess their own progress and felt comfortable 
working in an online environment. However, when asked about their general 
perception of the best modality to take a language course, a significant number 
of learners still reported a preference for a hypothetical blended-learning 
alternative combining the F2F classroom component being assisted by a 
lecturer or tutor with an appropriate use of the online resources provided. Even 
though technology, flexibility, and adaptability were seen as fundamental and 
motivating features, the support given by the human component was highly 
appreciated. 
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Automatic scaffolding for L2 listeners 
by leveraging natural language processing 


Maryam Sadat Mirzaei', Kourosh Meshgi’, and Toyoaki Nishida? 


Abstract. This paper introduces a new captioning tool, Partial and Synchronized 
Caption with Hints (PSCH), as a means to facilitate second language (L2) listening 
by providing cues for ambiguous and difficult words/phrases in the caption while 
filtering out the easy words. Each word in the caption is synchronized to the 
corresponding audio to enable text-to-speech mapping. The words to be shown in the 
caption are carefully selected by defining the features that lead to listening difficulty. 
The hints are generated in the form of short explanations/definitions of the words 
to allow for meaning construction and resolving difficulties on-the-fly. With the use 
of Natural Language Processing (NLP) tools and word sense disambiguation, we 
tried to generate appropriate hints for the selected words to provide instantaneous 
and minimally intrusive assistance. Experimental results revealed that learners’ 
scores significantly increased when they used PSCH compared to having no hints. 
Furthermore, PSCH received positive learner feedback in providing appropriate and 
useful hints for improving listening comprehension. 


Keywords: partial and synchronized caption, L2 listening difficulty, word ambiguity, 


instantaneous hints. 


1. Introduction 


L2 listening entails constant effort as the listeners need to process each part of the 
input quickly, without having the option to return to the earlier points. Learners 
must go through perception, recognition, comprehension, meaning construction, 
ambiguity resolution, and inferencing, etc. in a short time (Rost, 2005), which 
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imposes large working memory loads (Chang, 2009). To foster L2 listening, 
captioning is used as a popular tool that facilitates the comprehension of the input 
by allowing for reading the text along with listening to the audio. The use of 
captions, however, is subjected to some limitations as it promotes more reading 
than listening, thus inhibiting listening skill development (Pujola, 2002). 


To alleviate these problems, we introduced a Partial and Synchronized Captioning 
(PSC) system which selects limited numbers of words/phrases and presents them 
in the caption by synchronizing each word to its relevant speech segment (word- 
level text-to-speech alignment). The selection of words in PSC is based on the 
factors that cause difficulty for L2 listeners, such as word frequency, specificity, 
and speech rate. Additionally, more acoustic features were added by extracting the 
Automatic Speech Recognition (ASR) system’s errors as a source that indicates 
perception difficulties in the given audio (Mirzaei, Meshgi, & Kawahara, 2018). 


Through the experiments, Mirzaei et al. (2018) found that PSC can assist L2 
listeners by successfully detecting and presenting difficult segments. However, 
further observations suggested that merely showing the words in the captions 
may not provide the optimal assistance, especially for words out of the learner’s 
vocabulary reservoir. In such cases, learners’ attention is confined to the ambiguous 
segment, which inhibits them from moving on to process the next input. This 
happens particularly for those who overemphasize on using bottom-up strategies 
and word-by-word decoding (Osada, 2004). 


Figure 1. Screenshot of a TED talk with PSCH, which includes instantaneous 
hints 


.... physician ... incompetent, ... 
(incompetent : unskilful) 


To address this issue, we augmented PSC with Hints (PSCH) to provide minimal 
assistance on the spot, when learners encounter difficult/ambiguous segments. This 
assistance is provided in the form of context-matching synonyms, short definitions, 
named entity tags, or co-references for such segments (Figure 1). Only 30% of 
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the words are shown in PSC and one-third of these words are accompanied with 
hints, to promote more listening than reading and using top-down strategies for 
comprehension. 


2. Instant scaffolding for L2 listeners 


The process of generating PSCH involves: (1) determining the words/phrases 
that need supplementary description or clarification, and (2) providing useful 
description for them to assist learners. 


First, we focus on the problematic categories that were specified by L2 listeners 
including: low-frequency, technical, ambiguous, and polysemous words, proper 
nouns, named entities, ambiguous references, and uncommon/multi-purpose 
abbreviations. Low frequency words were detected in PSC by referring to the 
corpora (BNC and COCA). For detecting other categories, however, we use NLP 
techniques for parsing, analyzing, extracting information (e.g. named entities and 
part-of-speech), and resolving ambiguities (e.g. co-references and word sense) of 
the transcript. We leverage the state-of-the-art open-source NLP libraries such as 
CoreNLP (Manning et al., 2014), NLTK, and spaCy. 


We used the Term Frequency/Inverse Document Frequency (TF/IDF) index and/ 
or domain-specific encyclopedias to find technical/specific jargon, WordNet synset 
size to detect polysemous/homonym words, named-entity recognizers and part-of- 
speech taggers to identify proper nouns, and Wikipedia and the Urban Dictionary 
to determine symbolic names and abbreviations (Figure 2). 


Figure 2. PSCH system architecture 


PSCH Generator 


Next, the proper hints for each category are retrieved from in-house and online 
resources. A synonym is selected as the hint for low-frequency words (e.g. 
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cobble—put together). Wikipedia and glosses are consulted for word definitions 
and abbreviation expansions (e.g. neocortex—part of mammalian brain). Short 
descriptions are retrieved for proper nouns, named-entities, and symbolic names 
from Wikipedia and the Google search engine (e.g. Basel—city in Switzerland, 
big apple—New York City). The referent of references is displayed as a reminder 
hint if their co-reference was distant. For words with different meanings (e.g. 
polysemous words), we employed word sense disambiguation to find the most 
probable meanings from available synonyms/descriptions. 


The hints provided to the learners should be short, helpful, and relevant. To this 
end, we seek the shortest description for the word or generate one by searching 
for the keywords in the retrieved description. Along with this, a filtering process 
assures that the final hint includes high-frequency words that are familiar for the 
learner. We carefully controlled the display of hints. Hints appeared in syne with 
the utterances and remained for a pre-defined duration, providing enough time for 
reading and processing the input. 


3. Experimental evaluation 


3.1. Participants 


Our participants were 30 graduate and undergraduate students of intermediate 
English levels with TOEIC’ scores ranging from 810-920. 


3.2. Procedure 


The participants were asked to watch a series of short segments (two to three 
minutes) from eight TED talks using Baseline PSC (no hint) and PSCH (with 
hints). We selected 40 words from the videos that appeared in PSC, among which 
only 15 words were supplemented by hints and were used as the target words of our 
experiment. The rest were used as distractors. 


First, the participants watched all the videos with the baseline PSC followed by a 
listening test on 40 words. The listening test was made by extracting short audio 
clips (10~15 seconds) from the experimental videos. The participants were asked 
to write the meaning of each word in the given context. 


4. Test of English for International Communication" 
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Next, participants watched the videos with PSCH in shuffled order. On average, 
each video segment included six hints. Learners were then asked to take the 
same listening test only on the 15 target words with hints. We aimed to see the 
participants’ performance on the target words before and after receiving the hints. 
A questionnaire was designed to elicit learner feedback on the usefulness of PSCH. 


4. Results and discussion 


Figure 3(a) shows the result of participants’ scores on defining the target words 
before and after receiving hints, which indicates a significant increase by the use 
of PSCH as compared to PSC. Figure 3(b) shows how the participants’ answers 
changed before and after receiving hints. Results revealed that in most cases the 
answers were corrected after receiving hints (55%) but there were cases where 
participants could answer the questions correctly without having the hints (29%). 
Participants noted that in these cases hints were mostly used as a confirmation 
rather than assistance. 


Figure 3. (a) Participants scores using PSC (with no hints) and PSCH (with hints); 
(b) Distribution of participants’ answers before and after receiving hints 


100% 
(a) (b) 


80 


3 


60% 


40% 


20 


AVERAGE SCORE (%) 


x 


0% 
Before Receiving After Receiving @ Wrong Before & After Hint @ Wrong Before & Correct After Hint 


Hints (PSC) Hints (PSCH) ™ Correct Before & Wrong After Hint @ Correct Before & After Hint 


Figure 4 demonstrated learner feedback on PSCH and the type of hints provided 
during the experiment. The figure suggests that the majority of the participants 
found the hints easy to understand, useful to resolve difficulty, and helpful to 
comprehend the content on-the-fly, which highlights the benefit of instantaneous 
assistance and concurrent lexical support to facilitate L2 listening (Rost, 2005). 
It was noted, however, that at some points hints were not necessary as the words 
were easy or common, whereas, for some other words, participants preferred to 
receive hints. This emphasizes the importance of adjusting the type and frequency 
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of the hints with the learner’s level and needs to provide more effective assistance 
(Durlach & Lesgold, 2012). 


Figure 4. 5-point Likert-scale questionnaire on PSCH 


| think partial caption helped me use my listening skill more than reading. COE 
| think showing hints is a very good idea when watching difficult talks. EE 23s 
| think showing hints helps me quickly and easily understand the talk. 2.03 
| think showing hints helps me understand the content better. CO 
| think hints provided for the words were easy to understand. EE 4.39 
| think | could find the hints for most of the words | did not know. EE 3.27 
| think the summarized explanation of the words were chosen well. 335 
1 2 3 4 5 
Strongly Strongly 
Disagree Agree 


5. Conclusions 


This paper investigated the use of PSCH as a captioning system that detects 
difficult words in the listening material and presents them in the caption while 
supplementing some of them with hints in the form of short definitions when 
necessary. PSCH aims to provide necessary but minimal assistance to foster L2 
listening by delivering instantaneous hints. Experimental results suggested that 
using PSCH has significantly assisted L2 listeners to disambiguate the content 
when listening on-the-fly and facilitated listening to the authentic materials. 
Findings also suggested that further improvement is needed by considering each 
individual’s requirement to provide more learner-specific assistance. 
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Abstract. This study proposes a virtual reality platform for language learners to 
practice a Target Language (TL) and develop cross-cultural competencies through 
interaction with peers or an Al-agent (limited scope), followed by a scheme for 
engaging learners to envision their conversations by disclosing their thoughts, 
reasoning, feelings, and expectations. This platform, Virtual Reality Conversation 
Envisioning (VRCE), enables the learners to fully share a contextual, immersive 
environment, simulated in Virtual Reality (VR), to have free conversations by 
performing role-plays on proposed topics. VRCE is designed to provide first 
person views during conversation and third person views during envisioning so 
that learners can take the role of participants and meta-participants at each phase. 
Learners envision the conversation individually at certain points during the role-play 
review. Their envisioning is then shared with their conversational partner to detect 
the misunderstandings, observe the situation from each other’s perspective, and 
to learn about sociocultural cues that led to the different viewpoints. Participants’ 
envisioning revealed interesting differences in their understanding of a shared 
situation. Findings showed that VRCE is an effective medium to raise learner 
collaboration and develop cross-cultural competencies. 


Keywords: conversation envisioning, cross-cultural competencies, virtual reality, 
collaborative learning. 
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4. Introduction 


There has been increasing interest in the use of virtual worlds and simulated games 
for promoting language learning, raising cultural awareness, and developing 
communicative competencies (Deutschmann & Panichi, 2013; Peterson, 2011). 
Such platforms often focus on teaching discrete cultural points to the learners 
(Cheng, Yang, & Andersen, 2017), promote grammar and vocabulary acquisition 
(Johnson & Valente, 2009), and support real-time communication to fulfill a quest 
(Thorne, 2008). However, there is a paucity of research on making a platform 
that focuses on free-form conversation, the meta-analysis of the interactions, and 
knowledge transfer to develop a set of culture general skills. In today’s culturally 
diverse world, the use of a foreign language has become the main means of 
communication among people of various backgrounds. However, when using 
a foreign language to interact with peers from different cultural backgrounds, 
building common ground on-the-fly becomes a challenge. It is known that learners 
bring their background culture to the conversation even when using a foreign 
language (Lado, 1964). This transfer effect can lead to interesting cross-cultural 
communications as well as peculiar misunderstandings that can be investigated to 
develop sociocultural competencies. 


This paper proposes a platform to support real-time conversation between learners 
or with an AI agent (with limited scope) in VR and to envision the conversation 
by including learners and teachers as meta-participants for making a detailed 
contrastive analysis of the interactions. We conducted an experiment to see if the 
framework is effective in developing learners’ cross-cultural competencies and 
smoothening conversations. We analyzed the learners’ interactions and envisioning 
during the experiment from a sociocultural perspective. 


2. VRCE 


VRCE has two modes, role-play and envisioning. It offers access to engage in 
social interaction with peers, native speakers of English, and an Al-agent (role- 
play), and endows learners with deft tools to reflect on their interactions and 
further perform a contrastive analysis of their reflections (envisioning). A series 
of negotiation scenarios such as bargaining, job offer, etc. were designed as a 
basis for learners’ interaction. An AI agent is built to interact with learners by 
showing appropriate verbal and non-verbal reactions to the learner input on the 
given scenarios. The agent’s reaction is taken from real-world scenarios and is 
augmented by the sociocultural notes, cues on the reasoning behind the agents’ 
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behavior, and hints for expected reactions, provided by meta-participants’ analysis. 
During the interaction with the agent, learners could benefit from the envisioning 
notes that clarified why the conversation led to a particular direction. This part 
demonstrates how envisioning can help understanding the conversation better and 
what it takes to envision a conversation as a meta-participant. 


Voice chat was used to support real-time communication and a motion capture 
system was used to track the participants’ gestures and project them into their 
avatars to allow for natural communication. The platform is designed to support 
recording, rewinding and replaying learner collaborations and enables the learners 
to review, revise, or analyze their interactions. Learners can move back and forth 
through the branches of the conversation to revise their decisions or interaction 
(first person view) or later review their conversation as meta-analyzers to interpret 
their actions, provide notes on instances of cultural implications, and envision the 
conversation (third person view). In envisioning mode, VRCE allows the teachers, 
conversation analysts, or other learners (observers) to add indicators on different 
points of the conversation to prompt for participants’ envisioning. The system 
requests explanation using the rubric shown in Figure |. 


Figure 1. WRCE for role-play and envisioning: (a,b) role-play in first person 
view, (c) role-play review in third person view and envisioning rubric, 
(d) envisioning provided by the participant 


The decision on 
promotion 
entirely depends 
\_ on the empolyer. 


ag 


felt so stupid for 

asking about promotion 

when I heard his answer. 
That was too direct 
and unsympathetic, 


| want to explain... 
N 1 Why | said this, and what! actually meant 
El How | felt/what | perceived after hearing my partner 


3 What! expected my partner to do next 
+ What | think my partner expects me to do next 
5 Other things 
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During envisioning, teachers can join the shared space to elicit learner’s explanation 
and to provide them with necessary scaffold. After envisioning, the system allows 
for replaying the conversation augmented by the envisioning notes. This would 
serve as an example scenario with sociocultural cues to the other learners so that 
they can replay this scenario while benefiting from the cultural points provided by 
their peers earlier. 


3. Experimental analysis 


3.1. Participants 


The participants in this study were 34 upper-intermediate learners of English from 
different cultural backgrounds. Participants were carefully grouped into pairs with 
different cultural backgrounds (e.g. Japanese versus French). 


3.2. Procedure 


The participants were placed in different rooms and did not meet each other before 
the experiment. They received a role-play scenario with secret conditions specified 
for each role. The conditions were set to encourage each participant to negotiate 
for achieving the desired outcome. Participants were asked to perform a role-play 
in first person view using VR. Motion capture was used to transfer their gestures 
into their avatars. The teacher observed the interaction in third person view and 
assigned indicators at various intervals to prompt for learners’ explanation in the 
envisioning phase. After the role-play, each participant reviewed the interaction 
individually (third person view) and envisioned the conversation particularly for 
teacher-specified points. Next, learners were informed that their partner went 
through the same envisioning process, and their explanations will be exchanged to 
see if they had different interpretations. Finally, the two participants were asked to 
meet each other, have a short discussion and fill out a questionnaire. 


4. Results 


Learners’ feedback after they exchanged their envisioning was reflected on a 
five point Likert scale questionnaire (Figure 2). Results show that envisioning in 
VRCE helped the learners to detect and resolve misunderstandings by comparing 
viewpoints and learning about the cultural differences. 
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Figure 2. Participants’ feedback on a five point Likert scale questionnaire for 
exchanged envisioning 


Strongly Strongly 
Agree Disagree 
s 4 3 2 1 
| eee | think the points given by my partner during envisioning help me understand the situation better 
41) | think envisioning helped me understand why my partner reacted in a certain way 
5 | think receiving my partner's envisioning helped me see thing from his/her point of view 
1) | think the envisionings were good enough to clarify the situation 
3 | think most of the envisionings were important to help understand the situation 
1 | think envisioning the cultural points in our conversation was very helpful 
9 | think envisioning the mood and feelings during our conversation was very helpful 
eee I think my partner's envisioning helped me understand why our conversation went to a particular path 
1) | think the envisioning showed some of the points that | did not know/realize 
TT | think my envisioning helped my partner to see things from my point of view 
61) | think after exchanged envisioning | found at some points we had different understanding of the situation 
132 | think exchanging envisioning helped me detect the misunderstanding points in our conversation 


This result is supported by the collected data from the interactions and envisioning. 
Figure 3 shows an excerpt of the learners’ interaction and their individual 
envisionings. As can be seen, what counted as an annoying direct question in one’s 
culture and an instance of galling one’s pride, was no more than a simple question 
out of curiosity that can be asked directly in another culture. By comparing the 
envisioning, both participants realized that they had different understandings of 
the same situation. Another interesting point in this excerpt is the negotiation of 
meaning when one participant misuses the word “disposable”, which is noted by 
the peer. 


Figure 3. A sample excerpt of role-play and envisioning 


A [employee]: If the salary is not enough to let me pay my loan, | have to look into other options. 
B [employer]: But do you have any other option? Like, did you send other resumes to other 
companies? 

[A’s Envisioning}: This was a bit degrading by the employer. Yes, of course | do have a second 
option. If | am going to find a job, | wouldn't put all my eggs in one basket. That wasn't nice to hear. 

[B's Envisioning]: if she had already have some interviews and refused them, it would be 
interesting to know why. Maybe the salary was low or maybe she was not interested into that 
company and if she didn't get any interview yet she may realize that she lack time and my proposal 
can have some kind of advantage. 


~ B [employer]: So, would you be disposable next week if | can propose you a higher salary? 
A [employee]: [pause] Could | start next week? 

B [employer]: Hmm. You can start next week, can you? 

<~) A [employee]: Yes, | believe | can. If we get all the paper work everything in order 


_ gg B lemployer}: Well, this is my part. 


5. Discussion and conclusion 


Results suggest that the majority of participants highlighted the effectiveness of 
VRCE in facilitating cross-cultural interactions. Participants noted that contrastive 
analysis of their envisioning significantly assisted them in interpreting their 
interaction accurately, which in turn may lead to smoother future communication 
with their partner. Learners also pointed that reviewing the interaction in the 
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third person view facilitated meta-analysis of the conversation and raised meta- 
linguistic awareness. One main complaint about this system was the lack of facial 
expressions in VR, which can be addressed by using a web-based 3D version in 
future. 


Further analysis of participants’ interactions in VRCE showed rich use of the 
TL both during role-play and envisioning. VRCE can be an effective medium 
to improve learner competencies by inducing activities that elicit TL dialogues. 
These activities involve collaboration, assistance, and co-construction such as 
negotiation of meaning, asking for clarification, resolving misunderstandings, 
and receiving support from more proficient peers, that are conducive to the 
operation of zones of proximal development (Vygotsky, 1978). It can be inferred 
from the observations that with frequent instances of collaborative learning (e.g. 
explaining specific cultural points) using the TL during role-play, envisioning and 
discussion, this framework can promote TL learning. Data showed that learners’ 
interactions involved a high degree of learner input, as they actively engaged in 
the interpretations of the TL use and sociocultural points which promoted critical 
thinking. Finally, the game-like nature of the scenario raised learner motivation 
and the use of our fully immersive environment allowed the participants to get 
into their roles and benefit from situated and experiential learning (Kolb, 2014). 
In this view, VRCE is anticipated to promote fluency and smoother cross-cultural 
interaction in the long-term. 
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Vlogging in Toronto: learning Finnish 
through collaborative encounters 


Anu Muhonen! and Riikka Kujanen? 


Abstract. This case study is excerpted from a larger study where we explore 
collaborative encounters, i.e. practices and discourses, within a blended learning 
project where vlogging, i.e. video blogging, is used in Finnish language learning. 
The data has been collected in 2017-2018 during an intermediate Finnish course at 
the University of Toronto. In this paper, we investigate one student assignment and 
analyse what kind of collaborative encounters the use of vlogging creates outside 
the classroom. We analyse the discourse within the vlog with the support from 
ethnographically collected data (semi-structured interviews and written reflections). 
This study shows that vlogging implements the adoption of different collaborative 
encounters; a free time activity with friends creates a space for authentic and 


collaborative language learning. 


Keywords: vlogging, collaboration, discourse, language learning, ethnography. 


1. Introduction 


Education is experiencing a shift from accessing and sharing information to 
designing communities where participants are actively engaging in deep and 
meaningful learning (Vaughan, Cleveland-Innes, & Garrison, 2013). In the Finnish 
Studies Program at the University of Toronto, vlogging is used as a language 
learning practice in an attempt to create meaningful and authentic opportunities 
for language use and to create spaces to learn collaboratively. Because of the 
long distance to Finland and only a few opportunities to meet Finnish speakers 
in Toronto, students have a limited exposure to Finnish outside the classroom. 
Encountering authentic language environments is, however, crucial for learning. 
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Earlier studies have explored blogging as a tool for building communities between 
students (Ducate & Lomicka, 2008; Petersen, Divitini, & Chabert, 2008). Vlogging 
is reported to increase student talk time (Huang, 2015; Watkins, 2012). In this 
paper, we take a close look at one vlog produced by a student, Lisa, for a course 
task, where she talks about “Finnish things in Toronto”. This paper analyses 
what kind of collaborative encounters the creation of this vlog creates outside the 
classroom. This is excerpted from a study where we explore altogether 31 vlogs 
within an intermediate Finnish language course in 2017-2018. 


2. Aims, method, and data 


In addition to the broadcasted and transcribed discourse in Lisa’s vlog, the data 
consists of two sets of written reflections by Lisa based on the assignment. Further, 
we also conducted two semi-structured interviews based on the reflections. By 
analysis of the discourse (Blommaert, 2005) and the ethnographic data, we explore 
the following: 


¢ What kind of collaborative encounters took place while Lisa was creating 
the vlog? 


¢ How do they connect to Lisa’s language learning? 


3. Results: layers of collaborative 
encounters in viogging in Finnish 


When Lisa was given the assignment, she chose to vlog about her visit to a 
Finnish sauna in her friend’s house. She says that selecting the topic “was very 
spontaneous”, and continues: “they had a sauna in their basement, I just thought 
oh that’s Finnish”. A casual free-time activity created a setting to vlog, practise, 
and learn. 


3.1. Layers of discourse in the sauna 


Lisa engages her friends Anna and Jeff in her learning practice, and they are 
featured in the sauna vlog (see Table |). The discourse begins, when Lisa describes 
the setting in Finnish (“olemme saunassa”) and says that she loves the sauna. 
By referring to the participants as “we”, she demonstrates that vlogging is a 
collaborative practice. She further says that she is in her friend Anna’s sauna. Anna 
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records the video and moves the camera to feature her face, when her name is 
mentioned (line 4). When Lisa suddenly (line 4) forgets what she was planning to 
utter, Anna (line 6) helps her by whispering “ystaévien kanssa” (with friends). Lisa 
repeats the sentence “mina ystavien kanssa saunassa” and the vlog ends when Jeff 
throws water on the hot stones and utters “heitan loylya”. 


Table 1. Sauna vlog 


1 Lisa olemme saunassa <we are in the sauna> 

2 mina rakastan sauna <I love sauna> 

3 koska se on hauskaa <because it is fun> 

4 ja tama on Annan sauna <and this is Anna’s sauna> 

5) ((the camera turns to Anna and back to Lisa)) 

6 |Anna_§((whispering)) ystaévien kanssa <with friends> 

7 | Lisa mina ystavien kanssa saunassa <I with friends in the sauna> 
8 | Jeff heitan loylyé <I am throwing water on the hot stones> 

9 


((sound of water touching the hot stones)) 


3.2. __ Layers of collaboration in language learning 


Lisa engages her friends in her learning throughout the task. She reflects: “I wrote 
the script myself first and then Anna checked it over to make sure it made sense, 
then we rehearsed it a lot”. Lisa revised and practised the content with Anna, who 
speaks Finnish. She practised the pronunciation of the discourse and repeated it to 
memorise it. Earlier research has shown that vlogging is beneficial for practising 
vocabulary and oral communication skills (Huang, 2015; Watkins, 2012; Yeh, 
2018), the same can be witnessed here. 


Lisa’s learning practice involves collaboration in different layers. She reflects: 
“T think I learned, well, it was fun because we had three levels going on”, and 
continues, “Anna was helping me and then I was helping Jeff so there is like 
this chain happening”. While Lisa teaches Finnish to non-Finnish-speaking Jeff 
and engages him in the discourse, Anna mentors Lisa, even by assisting her to 
remember the lines in the sauna (line 5). Lisa continues: “Having Jeff there was 
interesting because I would translate what it was to Jeff so for me it was very 
educational having him there”. In her reflections, she also writes positively about 
the support she received from Anna’s family: 


“T learned a lot from Anna and her parents, and they taught me new words. 
For example, ‘heitan léylya’ is what you say in the sauna, but I had no idea 
until Anna and her family taught me that”. 
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The casual free time interaction with Anna and her family, and their genuine 
interest towards Lisa’s vlogging assignment, enabled this collaborative learning 
practice to happen. 


3.3. Layers of community support and feedback 


Activating friends in the process created a positive learning experience. Lisa says 
that having Anna in the vlogs “was always very fun for me”, and continues, it was 
“fun for her too so she kinda wanted to help or be featured”. Collaborating with 
a friend who is “really interested” created a supportive learning space and made 
Lisa even more inspired to learn and practise Finnish. Lisa considers the feedback 
positive and describes that Anna is “not judgmental so I can do whatever and she 
just laughs”. 


Lisa reflects: “The most fun was seeing the final product, as well as filming with 
friends”. When creating the vlog at her friend’s house, an authentic audience was 
created, as Lisa says “Anna’s parents loved [it so much] that they showed the 
whole family, they thought that was great”. Anna’s family considered vlogging an 
innovative learning activity and expressed a genuine interest both in the process 
and in the final outcome. 


Collaboration involves a purposeful partnering of students to solve and accomplish 
relevant and meaningful tasks. It provides a space to test and validate personally 
constructed knowledge. (Vaughan et al., 2013, pp. 119-120). By creating the vlog 
outside of the classroom and including her friends in the process, Lisa expanded 
her learning community, which also offered her supportive feedback. This made 
the assignment meaningful and authentic. 


Earlier studies report that blogging has a positive impact on student interaction, 
self-expression, and self-evaluation (Trajtemberg & Yiakoumetti, 2011), and most 
importantly, speaking, reading, and writing skills (Armstrong & Retterer, 2008). 
As Lisa reflects, “speaking Finnish outside of the classroom was very beneficial to 
me and the most educational part”; vlogging implements the adoption of different 
layers of collaborative encounters outside the classroom. 


4. Conclusions 


Social media applications’ greatest asset in pedagogy is to bring students together 
in communities where they can interact and collaborate. The use of social media 
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— in our case vlogging — shifts learning from accessing and sharing information 
to designing communities of inquiry where participants can actively engage in 
meaningful collaborative learning (see Vaughan et al., 2013). 


In this paper, we have analysed the different layers of how Lisa engages her friends 
in her vlogging, and how her friends participate in these by supporting and giving 
feedback. We have shown that a casual free-time activity with friends actually 
enables the creation of an encounter where authentic discourse in Finnish helps 
Lisa to learn Finnish in a genuine collaboration. Through vlogging, communities 
are created (Vaughan et al., 2013, pp. 119-120). Collaborative encounters outside 
the classroom take place in many layers: Lisa learns together with her friends; she 
also teaches her friend Jeff. 


The vlog was, as part of the course assignment, published for peers to explore, 
and was further used as material by the teacher in the classroom. We explore these 
encounters elsewhere. This paper demonstrates, however, that Lisa’s vlogging 
practice involved more layers than interacting and sharing information with peers 
and the teacher. 


Vlogging has not been used in our field, and our project is on the frontier of a new 
Finnish as a foreign language pedagogy. 
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university students’ written receptive vocabulary levels 
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Abstract. The New General Service List Test (NGSLT) (Stoeckel & Bennett, 2015) 
was designed as a diagnostic test to measure students’ written receptive vocabulary 
knowledge. This test battery was developed based upon the New General Service 
List (NGSL) (Browne, 2013), which makes it appealing to teachers in Japan, and 
especially those who see vocabulary as key to English as a foreign or second 
language learning. The research focused on finding out whether and to what degree 
the test accurately and reliably measures students’ vocabulary knowledge, and to find 
if there are any incongruences with the scores on this test and those on extraneous 
standards. Three versions of the NGSLT were distributed and a triangulation method 
was used to analyze the data, with the findings suggesting that the NGSLT may be 
less a measure of students’ knowledge of the target words than a measure of how 
well they can understand the answer choices. 


Keywords: new general service list test, reliability, vocabulary testing. 


1. Introduction 


The NGSL (Browne, 2013), an upgrade on West’s (1953) General Service List 
(GSL), is a list of high-frequency English words that has been compiled as an 
educational resource. As it has been well established through corpora studies, only 
a small number of words from the large amounts of vocabulary available cover the 
running words in a wide range of texts — 4,000 word families provide around 95% 
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coverage (Nation, 2006) — and the NGSL has contributed to the available tools by 
adding more contemporaneous language. 


Researchers have been encouraged to use the list as a resource to devise pedagogical 
tools. One such instrument includes Stoeckel and Bennett’s (2015) NGSLT, 
designed to measure L2 learners’ written receptive knowledge of the NGSL. 
Though a bilingual form has now been published (Stoeckel, Ishii, & Bennett, 
2018), at the time of this study, the original monolingual NGSLT was being used as 
a measure. At this time, the authors were considering whether the original NGSLT 
could be used to influence design of a placement test at a technical university in 
northeast Tokyo. What follows is a test of the reliability of the original NGSLT 
(Stoeckel & Bennett, 2015) using a triangulation method to answer the following 
questions: 


¢ Does the NGSLT accurately and reliably measure students’ vocabulary 
knowledge? 


e Are there discrepancies between the scores of the NGSLT and those on 
extraneous standards? 


2. Method 


2.1. Participants 


A total of 98 Japanese first-year university students completed all the necessary 
processes in their regular classes. The students’ English level was around A2, 
making use of the NGSLT a suitable means of testing of their vocabulary knowledge. 


2.2. Procedure 


Three versions of the test were distributed: The original NGSLT (a multiple- 
choice, monolingual version, EE), a version where students had to translate 
target words (TR), and a multiple-choice version with Japanese translations 
added for target words (EJ). The participants also took the TOEIC* as an English 
proficiency measure (scores range from 195 to 595). Online versions of the test 
were administered via Google Docs to five intact classes during seven lessons 


4. Test of English for International Communication" 
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over a period of two months to avoid practice effects. At first, the EE, comprised 
of 100 items in English, was distributed during week one. Over the subsequent 
five weeks, the test was split into five sections, reflecting the five, 20-item bands 
of the NGSLT and students translated the English target words into Japanese 
(TR). A list of possible answers was created to identify correct and incorrect 
answers and the actual rating was done by a computer to eliminate any rater 
variables. Lastly, in week seven, the EJ version was distributed. Due to occasional 
absences and lack of TOEIC scores, some data had to be eliminated from the final 
set. The population of participants who qualified for the final count reduced to 
98 from 105 at completion. For the analysis, scores from EE and EJ versions, as 
well as students’ current TOEIC scores, were compared to see if a gap exists in 
the comparative data. 


3. Results 


As a measure of test performance, a Cronbach alpha showed a reliability for 
the three tests at .90 (EE), .83 (EJ), and .89 (TR). Results in Table | show there 
was a discrepancy between levels one and two in the EJ version of the test and a 
considerable drop between levels four and five on the EE. Results also showed 
that mean scores of the EJ were statistically significantly higher than the EE. 
Furthermore, the differences in average scores between EE and EJ across five 
frequency bands were also significant, with the participants performing better on 
the EJ. It was also discovered that correlations between TOEIC scores and the EE 
or EJ version of the NGSLT were rather weak (7=.31 and .37, respectively). 


Table 1. Descriptive statistics of tests 

Overall 1 2 3 4 5 

EE 72.06 (12.02) | 16.26 (3.18) 15.61 (3.02) 15.4 (2.21) | 13.69 (3.02) | 11.1 (3.17) 
EJ | 90.8 (6.28) 18.54 (1.87) | 18.8 (1.29) | 18.55 (1.2) | 18.22 (1.47) | 16.68 (2.31) 
TR | 50.57 (12.14) 12.15 (4.35) | 10.76 (2.72) | 10.01 (2.84) | 9.74 (3.23) | 7.91 (3.27) 


oy 


As can be seen in Figure |, there is a gap between the two lines between levels four 
and five, and there is a considerable drop on the EE side at this level. However, 
with some help in the Japanese version via translations, there is a distinct difference 
at levels four and five. As expected, the participants did not perform on the TR 
as well as on the EE or EJ, confirming that it is more difficult to translate the 
examples than choose the right answers. There was no interaction observed among 
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the three versions of the test, indicating no NGSL levels acted irregularly in any of 
the versions of the test. 


Figure 1. Comparison of EE, EJ, and TR 
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4. Discussion 


It appeared that students did not understand the answer choices in the EE version, 
suggesting that this may have interfered with how well the test was determining 
vocabulary level. Results showed that students all did well on the Japanese version 
of the test, but that did not reflect the range of TOEIC scores. Taken together, these 
results suggested that participants had difficulty figuring out the meanings of the 
language used in the possible answers in the EE. Given the fact that the participants 
were given the translation of the target words, it was apparent that they did not 
understand in what sense the target words were described in the sample sentences. 


The lack of stronger correlation between both versions of the NGSLT and the 
TOEIC test implied a threat to the validity of the NGSLT, at least when the test 
takers are similar to the participants in the current study. There also appears to be a 
ceiling effect in the Japanese version as average scores were high across the board, 
which may also apply to issues in the English version. As the original validation 
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tests of the NGSLT mainly checked to see whether the test accurately reflected 
knowledge of the NGSL, there may have been a discrepancy in how it reflected 
students’ actual levels of English, as the triangulation of results in our study proved 
that there was a discrepancy between what the NGSLT measured and the students’ 
TOEIC scores. Some help given via the translations in the Japanese version resulted 
in there being a distinct difference at levels 4 and 5. That gap suggests test takers 
did not completely understand the answer choices. Therefore, we conclude that the 
original NGSLT appears to be less a test of vocabulary knowledge of target words 
and more a test of understanding the possible answer choices. 


5. Conclusions 


Analyzing the reliability and validity of vocabulary tests is vital if we want to be 
more informed of the potential gaps in our students’ knowledge. From this, we can 
make better pedagogical choices based on their needs. This study set out to use a 
triangulation method to see if the original NGSLT withstood scrutiny. The NGSLT 
is no doubt a good measure of the knowledge of the NGSL, and the more recent 
bilingual version has gone some way to rectifying potential issues with the test. We 
showed, however, that there may be a slight weakness in the levels of the original 
test. Results suggest the effectiveness of our triangulation method in identifying 
potential weaknesses in tests of written receptive knowledge. Therefore, we will 
continue to analyze the accuracy of tests like these in order to use them to help us 
better understand our students’ levels of vocabulary knowledge. 
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Integrating #FLIrish101 in an LMOOC - learner 
engagement and pedagogical approach 
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Abstract. Course specific hashtags are a feature of Massive Open Online 
Courses (MOOCs) delivered through many of the major MOOC platforms. Their 
pedagogic objective is usually considered as a means to facilitate social learning 
and collaboration between learners. Research into the use of hashtags by learners 
illustrates limited engagement and integration within their learning experience 
(Veletsianos, 2017) and that MOOC providers use course hashtags mainly as a 
means of promotion and marketing. This paper presents the findings of an analysis 
of the use of the #FLIrish101 by a cohort of learners undertaking a Language MOOC 
(LMOOC) designed for ab initio learners of Irish. The LMOOC is delivered through 
the FutureLearn platform. The paper outlines the main findings from an analysis 
of the Twitter dataset to interpret the LMOOC’s learner use of the hashtag. The 
paper critiques the implicit research design, pedagogical principles and engagement 
strategies employed by the LMOOCs academic designers to integrate the hashtag as 
a purposeful means to support collaborative language learning outside the confines 
of the MOOC platform 


Keywords: hashtag, learning design, language learning MOOC, LMOOC. 


1. Introduction 


Dublin City University launched the Jrish10/: Introduction to Irish Language 
and Culture on the FutureLearn platform in 2018 as part of the Failte ar Line 
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(‘Welcome Online’) project co-funded by the Irish Government. The LMOOC is 
designed for Al learners of the Irish language and is part of a suite of courses being 
developed for the global audience. 


This paper reports mainly on learner engagement with the #FLIrish101 and 
critiques the use of the hashtag within the LMOOC. Research on the pedagogical 
integration of Twitter into MOOCs reveals limited engagement with hashtags 
(Veletsianos, 2017). However, Twitter is noted to support participatory culture 
amongst users where they can share and interact on specific themes, interests, 
or events (Page, 2012). From a learning perspective, the provision of informal 
learning and engagement opportunities are reported to enhance learning 
performance (Jones, 2011; Kassens-Noor, 2012). The underlying pedagogical 
objective adopted within the Irish101 LMOOC was to integrate #FLIrish101 as a 
means by which learners could actively produce language outside of the confines 
of the platform, thus underpinning a constructivist approach to learning along 
with the social aspects of learning (Conole & Alevizou, 2010). This objective 
was aligned with Borau, Ullrich, Feng, and Shen’s (2009) findings which found 
that learners within their study found it easier to communicate in the target 
language on Twitter. 


2. Method 


2.1. Assessing learner engagement 


Within the LMOOC, learners were encouraged to complete simple language 
production activities outside of the platform using the #FLIrish101. The findings 
presented are based on an analysis of those tweets which used the #FLIrish101 
during the first iteration of the LMOOC and the comments placed in the comments 
forum of the LMOOC. 


Tweets were downloaded from Twitter using a simple screen scraping approach. 
The data set was cleaned to remove promotional and other non-relevant tweets to 
provide a final dataset of 145 tweets from learners over a four-week period in early 
2018. All LMOOC comments were downloaded and mined using keywords (such 
as ‘social media’, ‘twitter’, and ‘facebook’) to develop a corpus of approximately 
67 comments (out of over 24,000 course-wide) specifically relating to Twitter and 
tweeting. A thematic analysis of the comments was conducted and cross-validated 
by the researchers. 
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2.2. Findings from tweets and platform comments 


The tweets themselves spanned a broad range of perspectives and functions, with 
some specifically engaging with learning activity: 


“Maidin mhaith! Ta sé fltuch inniu. #FLIrish101 #Gaelige” [ Translation: 
Good morning. It’s wet today] (Learner A, 2018). 


Other tweets were not linked to learning activities: 


“#F Lirish101 My view of a recent sunset here in the USA. Have a great 
weekend everyone. I love this Irish class through FutureLearn” (Learner B, 
2018). 


The total number of learners who utilised Twitter was low, with a small number 
who tweeted more often and did not support continuous interactions with most 
threads limited to one response. The main themes to emerge from learner comments 
within the platform included a reluctance to using Twitter as a channel to produce 
language outside of the platform due to (1) an absence of knowledge regarding 
Twitter and (2) a preference to remain in-platform. Furthermore, the lack of a 
Twitter account was viewed with concern by some learners: 


“What happens if you do not tweet or twitter or whatever it is called? The 
wording is encouraged but it looks like I will miss a whole portion of the 
course” (Learner C, 2018). 


Others recognised the value of using Twitter and social media as a means by 
which they could engage with other learners outside of the platform to produce 
language, whilst some learners indicated their preference to use alternative social 
media tools: 


“An interesting mix of language and historical material, especially around 
Ogham and trees. I need more practice at talking - have set up a Twitter 
account @X and have met a couple of learners there” (Learner D, 2018). 


“Tuse Facebook but not Twitter” (Learner E, 2018). 
An important contextual theme to emerge from the data was that some voluntarily 


referred to their age to contextualise their comments with both positive and negative 
perspectives for Twitter and social media: 
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“T have no idea about Twitter and/or Facebook but think I could cope with 
this comments page. Hope I can keep up” (Learner F, 2018). 


“BTW Im 68 and have been computing since 1987. I use Facebook but not 
Twitter” (Learner G, 2018). 


3. Discussion 


In general, engagement with Twitter by Irish101 learners was low, particularly 
when contrasted with the vibrant forum use by learners within the LMOOC. This 
finding is aligned with Veletsianos’s (2017) contention regarding the limited 
interaction of many MOOC learners with in-course hashtags. The implication may 
well be that learners view the platform as a safe learning environment, with learners 
reluctant to move outside it. Concern for privacy was thought by the researchers to 
be linked to this, though further qualitative research would be needed to support 
this contention. The conceptual distinction, between ‘private’ or ‘personal’ in- 
course activity, and ‘public’ space, is both interesting and important to explore, as 
several learners explicitly mentioned their negative attitudes towards social media 
participation. It also suggests that despite prompts, the function of social media 
activity was invariably secondary and thus ‘invisible’ in grading/completion and 
may need to align more closely with these to encourage meaningful engagement. 
The potential value of learner interaction via social media as relates to language 
learning is large, however, and suggests there are good reasons to consider doing 
so. Finally, an interesting factor relates to course demographics; learners referenced 
their age to frame opinions regarding social media. The majority of learners were 
over 55. This age group was usually categorised as either ‘Hobbyists’ i.e. those 
who learned for specific hobbies, or ‘Vitalisers’ i.e. those who enjoy a wide 
range of experiences and learning for its own sake as a means of development 
(FutureLearn, 2017). Such categorisation is important particularly for reflection 
during the iterative redesign of the LMOOC to recognise the cohorts’ social media 
experience, which are likely dependent on their wider experiences and beliefs. 


4. Conclusions 


Although the integration of Twitter as a means to informally support learners to 
produce language outside of the platform was attempted, it was in the main not 
embraced by most learners. Although a reluctance to use Twitter was expressed by 
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some, a group of learners did take it upon themselves to make use of Facebook, 
specifically a group established by one Irish101 learner linked to the project’s 
Facebook page. That group has 43 learners, with substantial discussion and evident 
engagement. This bottom-up activity demonstrates that social media can be useful 
for learners as part of an informal learning setting. The difficulty of integrating 
Twitter into the design of an LMOOC was realised in Irish101. The conception 
that focussing on learning design alone may increase engagement with Twitter as 
per Veletsianos’s (2017) conclusions is problematic as the findings of this study 
suggest. Learner concerns relating to their uses and knowledge of the social media 
tool and their conceptions of privacy should also be factored into facilitating a 
supportive digital language learning experience. 
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An Scéalai: synthetic voices for autonomous learning 
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Abstract. This paper details the motivation for and the main characteristics of An 
Scéalai (‘The Storyteller’), an intelligent Computer Assisted Language Learning 
(iCALL) platform for autonomous learning that integrates the four skills; writing, 
listening, speaking, and reading. A key feature is the incorporation of speech 
technology. Speech synthesis provides aural feedback which draws the learners’ 
attention to errors in the text. Natural language prompts focus on common spelling 
and grammatical errors, further guiding the learners’ ability to revise and self-correct 
written materials. While An Scéalai is still in early stages of development, results of 
a feasibility study are positive and point towards directions for further development. 


Keywords: autonomous learning, speech technology, iCALL platform. 


1. Introduction 


An Scéalai (‘The Storyteller’) is an iCALL platform that incorporates speech 
synthesis and deploys it for autonomous learning, in the sense of directed learning 
initially leading to self-supported learning (description of current version in Ni 
Chiarain & Ni Chasaide, 2018). It entails training in all four language skills, with 
a particular emphasis on written accuracy, both in terms of the spelling rules of the 
language and the frequently linked grammatical rules, developing awareness of the 
morphophonemics of Irish. 


The platform (Figure |) invites the user to contribute regular diary-style entries. 
The written text is then spoken aloud by the synthesis engine to allow learners to 
hear where there are errors in the text. Subsequently, specific spelling/grammatical 
errors are highlighted in colour, and the user is encouraged to review and correct 
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their input again. The specific errors targeted for correction will be adapted to the 
learner and introduced in a stepwise fashion (no more than three errors highlighted 
at a time in an attempt to avoid cognitive overload). When the diary entry is 
complete, the user records their own reading of the passage and listens back to 
compare it to the native models (synthesised). 


Figure 1. Screenshot illustrating An Scéalai main features 
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The users’ written and spoken input are retained and provide learner corpora, 
essential for the further development of the system. It is currently undergoing 
development and is freely available online. It aims not only to provide tools for 
teachers’ own lifelong professional development, but also a tool which they can 
adapt for use in their classrooms. 


This paper aims to discuss the theoretical background of An Scéalai along with 
findings from a feasibility study of the developing system. 

2. Theoretical background 

The current theoretical framework is based on ‘experiential’ or ‘hands-on’ learning, 


where the task is meaningful and students engage in reflective activity, (Dewey, 
1997), combined with the sociocultural approach to language teaching and learning 
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frequently referred to as a communicative approach. A common criticism of the 
latter approach is that it sometimes fails to bring along those writing skills that 
create the “all-important interface between explicit processes of language learning 
and implicit processes of spontaneous language use” (Little, Dam, & Legenhausen, 
2017, p. 210). An Scéalai places an initial emphasis on those writing skills and 
integrates them with the other three language skills. 


The use of the target language is key to the learning process as learning happens by 
doing (and by making errors and learning from these). With a view to facilitating 
autonomy (intentional learning), the present application entails a personalised 
diary-style writing task (Rosenblatt, 1978). Learners’ reflective contributions 
instantiate meaningful language use, serving as a vehicle for making/correcting 
written errors in a way that links the written to oral/aural skills. 


3. Language learning goals 
Key goals of the platform are that: 


¢ hearing the text spoken (synthetic speech) will increase learners’ error 
detection rate, as errors will simply ‘sound wrong’; 


¢ the built-in specific error prompts will improve learners’ revision of the 
written text; 


* the specific correction prompts linked to the auditory (synthesis) 
feedback will increase learners’ understanding of the connection between 
pronunciation and Irish spelling rules; and 


¢ the platform will motivate students to spend time on language learning 
tasks (self-correction). 


4. Feasibility study 


A feasibility study was conducted in parallel with the system’s development. Five 
student teachers in the first year of a two-year Master’s programme participated. 
It formed part of an elective taught module on teaching (any subject) through 
the medium of Irish. The students had all successfully passed the Irish language 
proficiency test at B2 level (see www.teg.ic). Student intrinsic motivation was high. 
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Six weeks of diary entries were included as part of the study. Students were awarded 
10% of their module marks for contributing diary entries — they were simply asked 
to contribute something each week. One limiting factor was that the participating 
students were involved in a busy Master’s programme with considerable workloads. 


5: Study outcomes 
Some objective and some subjective results emerged as presented below. 
5.1. | Objective results 


Learners produced a considerable amount of written material, clearly warming to 
the reflective writing task. On average they contributed 567 words weekly, well in 
excess of what was expected. 


The content of the learners’ diary entries showed they were engaged and actively 
reflecting on their language learning journey. 


The learners didn’t listen and correct as much as would be expected given the 
volume of written work. This usefully points to the need for a built-in requirement 
that learners listen back to their written work and correct errors (where they can) 
before progressing with further writing. 


Spelling corrections, which were expected to be easily corrected through listening, 
were missed by some students who clearly did not ‘hear’ their mistakes. This 
highlights a fundamental issue in the teaching of Irish pronunciation. Phonological 
awareness of the sound contrasts of Irish (very different from English) is often 
poor, even among teachers, and thus the important underpinning of fundamental 
spelling rules is missing. This does not, as such, reflect on the present application 
but rather points to the need for specific resources geared to training the sound 
contrasts of the language as a precursor to spelling and literacy. A parallel project 
is currently underway which is geared to this particular problem in Irish language 
learning (O Broin, Barnes, Ni Chiarain, & Ni Chasaide, forthcoming). 


5.2. Subjective results 
Learners reported the experience of using An Scéalai as enjoyable and spent 


considerable time writing despite a very heavy schedule. Their enthusiasm and 
level of usage resulted in system glitches being identified and fixed. 
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The use of synthesis for self-correction was well understood and positively 
received (aha moment!). For some, the linkage between pronunciation and spelling 
rules was a revelation, glimpsed for the first time. As mentioned, however, this was 
not true of all students. 


Learners enjoyed the autonomous nature of the platform. Frequently commented 
on was the relative anonymity of an automatic system where learners did not feel 
judged by their ‘teacher’. 


Learners agreed they did not spend as much time evaluating, revising, editing their 
written work as would have been desirable. This may to some extent reflect the 
time constraints under which students were operating. However, it undoubtedly 
also reflects a general tendency for students to shy away from revisions and self- 
correction, something which underlines the need for this type of application. 


The unconstrained personal aspect of the writing was positively received compared 
to the more ‘boring’ written exercises they are accustomed to. 


Student teachers were enthusiastic that the platform would be adaptable to their 
own classrooms. Specifically mentioned was the fact that the system provides the 
repetitive corrective feedback that reinforces the teachers’ efforts. The fact that this 
platform helps younger students towards becoming autonomous learners was also 
positively commented on. 


Further comments suggested that the availability of the platform on mobile devices 
would be desirable leading to increased levels of use (less setup time wastage). An 
extension of the error correction facilities, preferably with an interactive dimension, 
was also highlighted. 


6. Conclusions 


Current indications are that the platform is going in the right direction to meet 
its learning objectives, particularly the benefits of using synthetic speech as a 
mechanism that facilitates integration of oral/aural and writing skills. The study 
has provided insight into how the next iteration may be adapted, e.g. to ensure that 
students engage to a greater degree with the correction of their written work. 


The spoken and written corpus collected to date is currently being analysed to 
provide pointers for the steps of corrective feedback to introduce next. 
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The auditory dimension is undoubtedly helpful for the development of learners’ 
pronunciation, even though it is clear that for some (most learners in all likelihood) 
specific training in the phonological contrasts of the language will be required — 
something that is beyond the scope of An Scéalat. 


Fuller trials involving student teachers as well as classroom learners will be carried 
out. Tasks will be adapted as appropriate. Although An Scéalai was specifically 
developed for Irish language learners, the principles and implementation should 
be usable for other languages for which high quality speech synthesis is available. 
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Abstract. There has been interest in learner autonomy in the field of language 
education for many years but the role of the teacher remains uncertain. In Japan, 
where this research was conducted, it is not commonplace for comprehensive 
programs that foster autonomous learning to be integrated into formal English 
education, but some institutions and educators have taken steps in this direction. 
This study gives an overview of two different contexts in which teacher support for 
autonomous learning was woven into English education at Japanese universities; 
firstly, in a course that was dedicated to self-directed learning and secondly, in a 
speaking course that included a self-directed learning strand. Survey data that were 
collected from 50 students in these two contexts suggest that the support given in 
both course types was largely beneficial to learners, with similar outcomes in many 
areas but a noteworthy difference in the amount of time spent studying outside of 


class. 


Keywords: learner autonomy, self-directed learning, language learning, digital 
technology. 


1. Introduction 


To become fully proficient in a language, students generally need to look beyond 
their course-based studies and seek opportunities for autonomous, out-of-class 
learning. The path to efficient and sustained self-directed learning is not without 
its challenges, but educators can play an integral role in enhancing students’ 
opportunities to gain the skills and motivation required (Blidi, 2017; Lai, 2017). 
In Japan, there is not a comprehensive system in place for fostering autonomous 
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learning at the tertiary level. However, there is support available, with some 
universities offering credit-bearing self-directed learning courses (Curry, Mynard, 
Noguchi, & Watkins, 2017) and others providing self-access learning centers 
(Mynard, 2016). This study contributes to the existing body of work in this field 
by examining different ways in which English learners were offered support for 
self-directed learning at two private universities in Tokyo, Japan. While the two 
contexts are compared, the main aim of this study was not to assess which was 
more beneficial to learners, but rather to draw on the researcher’s own teaching 
settings to provide examples of ways that educators can successfully support out- 
of-class learning in different contexts. 


2. Method 


This study presents ways self-directed learning was integrated into two first-year 
university subjects that students were required to take for two 14-week semesters. 
Students in one university took a self-directed learning course (hereafter SDL 
course/students) for 90 minutes once per week and students in the other university 
took an English speaking skills course (hereafter Regular Course or RC students) 
for 100 minutes twice per week. In the latter course, approximately 20 minutes of 
class time each week was spent on self-directed learning tasks, with longer sessions 
held several times throughout the course. 


Both groups followed the same basic pattern with different degrees of detail 
and extension work. Support commenced by guiding students to reflect on their 
language learning history and share it with their teacher and classmates. After that, 
both groups learnt about tools and methods for English study, with the teacher and 
students introducing a range of education-driven CALL/MALL?’ tools and other 
digital tools that could be exploited for language learning purposes as well as some 
paper-based tools such as graded readers and proficiency test textbooks. Another 
key component of each course was planning-action-reflection cycles, which had 
the following components: 


¢ outline long-term and short-term goals, 
¢ identify tasks that will build towards goals, 


¢ list the tasks in a SMART? way, 


2. Computer Assisted Language Learning/Mobile Assisted Language Learning 
3. SMART: Specific, Measurable, Achievable, Relevant and Time-related; alternate versions of this acronym exist. 
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e discuss the plans in class, 

* take action outside of class, 

¢ discuss the action (or inaction) in class, 
¢ reflect on the experience, 

¢ modify plans if necessary, and 

* continue the cycle. 


The first step was done as a writing task for homework then discussed in class. 
Students were told about the teacher’s long-term goals and Figure | was used to 
show how one of the major goals could be broken down into smaller goals, with 
facilitative tasks identified. For steps two and three, students made a similar chart 
for their own goals then learned about SMART plans and applied this principle to 
create learning plans. Steps four to nine became a cycle during term-time and all 
steps except the discussions were encouraged during university breaks. 


Figure 1. Model for connecting tasks with goals 
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The major difference between the two courses related to the amount of support 
that was provided for each step. For example, SDL students did extra preparation 
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for their learner histories by watching and reading models online and significantly 
more time was spent on learning about useful tools and study methods, with a lot of 
support through Moodle, which was used for course management. Moreover, while 
RC students made short learning plans in note form, SDL students wrote detailed 
plans based on models from the teacher. Furthermore, student interaction about 
planning, action, and reflection was limited to brief, in-class discussions for RC 
students, but SDL students had time for lengthier group discussions and also did 
three presentations about their planning-action-reflection cycles, including face-to- 
face and pre-recorded ones that they shared online. 


At the end of the academic year, anonymous survey data were collected from 
50 students, with 384 SDL participants and 12 RC participants. Key findings are 
discussed below. 


3. Results and discussion 


To gain insight into the value of steps taken to support self-directed learning, 
students were asked to rate the usefulness of various aspects of their course on 
a four-point Likert scale. Figure 2 shows that the vast majority in both contexts 
found it useful (combined figures for very useful and somewhat useful) to make and 
review plans, share plans and actions with their teacher and classmates and learn 
about their classmates’ out-of-class study/use of English. 


In terms of learning about resources, Figure 3 indicates that a marginally higher 
proportion of students found it useful to learn about ways to improve their 
English outside of class with digital technology than with non-digital tools, and 
more students found it beneficial learning about tools from the teacher than other 
students. However, in all cases, most students found value in these aspects, which 
suggests building these features into the courses was worthwhile. 


The greatest discrepancy between the groups was found in the amount of time 
spent studying outside of class. Students were asked to estimate the average 
amount of time they spent on self-study each week, choosing from categories that 
rose in 30-minute increments (e.g. about 30 minutes, about 60 minutes). In Japan, 
the typical length of a university lesson is 90 minutes so responses have been 
amalgamated in Figure 4 to show those who did at least one extra lesson’s worth of 
study and those who did less. The results show that SDL students were more likely 


4. This figure is an amalgamation of two separate classes. 
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to study for approximately 90 minutes or longer, with an 18 percentage point gap 
during the term and a 24 percentage point gap during university breaks. Without 
further investigation, it cannot be claimed that the additional support students 
received in the SDL course is responsible for these gaps, but the discrepancy 
warrants further research. 


Figure 2. Perceptions of the usefulness of making, reviewing, and sharing 
learning plans/actions 


SDL Course ORegular Course 


Students Who Found Course-Based Support Measures Useful/Very Useful (%) 


MAKING REVIEWING SHARING SHARING SHARING SHARING LEARNING 
LEARNING LEARNING LEARNING LEARNING ACTIONS WITH ACTIONS WITH ABOUT 
PLANS PLANS PLANS WITH PLANS WITH THE TEACHER CLASSMATES CLASSMATES' 


THE TEACHER CLASSMATES ACTIONS 


Figure 3. Perceptions of the usefulness of learning about study tools from others 


SDL Course ORegular Course 


Students Who Found Learning About Study Tools Useful/Very Useful (%) 


LEARNING ABOUT LEARNING ABOUTNON-- LEARNING ABOUT LEARNING ABOUT NON- 
DIGITAL TOOLS FROM = DIGITAL TOOLS FROM _~—s— DIGITAL TOOLS FROM __— DIGITAL TOOLS FROM 
THE TEACHER THE TEACHER CLASSMATES CLASSMATES 
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Figure 4. A comparison of out-of-class study time by course 


SDL Course MRegular Course 


Out-of-Class Self-Study Time Measured By Percentage of Students 


ABOUT 60 MINUTES OR ABOUT 90 MINUTES OR ABOUT 60 MINUTES OR ABOUT 90 MINUTES OR 
LESS SELF-STUDY PER MORE SELF-STUDY PER LESS SELF-STUDY PER MORE SELF-STUDY PER 
WEEK (TERM TIME) WEEK (TERM TIME) WEEK UNIVERSITY WEEK (UNIVERSITY 

BREAKS) BREAKS) 


Open responses from students also highlighted numerous benefits to students, 
including the following: 


¢ Identifying future goals: “[The course] helped me think about my future 
plans, and what I want to do in the future became a bit more clear”. 


¢ Developing planning skills: “I learned the importance of setting a short 
and REACHABLE goal because I had almost never achieved big and 
long-term goals”. 


¢ Learning new study skills: “Thanks to [the] 5-week feedback 
presentations, I learned and found [a] variety of ways of learning English. 
I could find new studying methods so I will do it from now and am 
motivated now”. 


¢ Planning as a motivator: “By making a study plan, it motivated me to 
actually study English and reach goals”. 


¢ Gaining motivation from others: “I was so motivated to study English. 
Especially, when my friend told me how much he studied English and its 
outcome, I was so encouraged to study English”. 
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However, some students did not like certain activities, with one noting, “I was not 
really motivated because when I do something I planned, I feel that I have the duty 
to do that”. Furthermore, a student from the SDL course wrote, “I was a little not 
motivate[d] because sharing the information can be done in [a] short time and also 
we did similar things through the first semester which made me less motivated”. 
For this learner, the repetition of the cycle had become unproductive and the time 
allocated was excessive. Further investigation into how widespread this sentiment 
is in similar settings would be worthwhile. 


4. Conclusions 


This study has outlined ways in which teachers can support autonomous learning 
and shows the potential they have to influence students’ out-of-class actions through 
in-class guidance. It was beyond the scope of the study to thoroughly evaluate 
whether the support given to SDL or RC students was more beneficial to learners, 
but the results suggest the SDL students were generally willing to spend more time 
developing their language skills outside of class. In future research, it would be 
valuable to extend this work by collecting qualitative data to investigate further 
how and why the types of teacher support outlined in this study can influence 
learners. 
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Can 360 virtual reality tasks impact 
L2 willingness to communicate? 


Kevin Papin! 


Abstract. This paper presents a research proposal that aims at examining the impact 
of communicative tasks mediated by Virtual Reality (VR) on second language (L2) 
Willingness To Communicate (WTC) outside of the classroom. The study will take 
place in Montreal, a Canadian city known for its regional variety of French and the 
bilingualism of its population, which is challenging for international students trying 
to practice the target language outside of the classroom. A mixed-methods approach 
will be used to follow the evolution of WTC levels while exploring in more depth 
students’ perceptions of the virtual activities and their WTC. 


Keywords: virtual reality, L2 willingness to communicate, task-based language 


teaching. 


1. Introduction 


Since the communicative approach and task-based language teaching have placed 
communication at the center of L2 teaching, the use of authentic learning material 
and simulation have been identified as two efficient strategies to improve learner’s 
communicative competence (Ellis, 2003). Researchers have pointed out, however, 
that while some L2 learners with high linguistic skills are reluctant to initiate 
communication in L2, other learners, with less developed language skills, are 
eager to engage in conversations using the L2. This paradox can be understood 
through the concept of L2 WTC, defined as “a readiness to enter into discourse at 
a particular time with a specific person” (MacIntyre, Dornyei, Clement, & Noels, 
1998, p. 547). Although it is a complex model, literature has clearly identified 
that L2 anxiety and L2 Self-Perceived Communication Competence (SPCC) are 
the two main antecedents of L2 WTC. Since researchers have suggested that 
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the development of L2 WTC be made the ultimate goal of L2 teaching, teachers 
interested in doing so should try to create learning material that help to reduce L2 
anxiety while increasing L2 SPCC. 


Empirical research indicates that computer-mediated communication has a positive 
effect on increasing L2 learners’ WTC by lowering language anxiety (Rankin, Gold, 
& Gooch, 2006) and increasing SPCC (Gonzalez-Lloret, 2017). One avenue for 
research that has not received careful attention is the pedagogical use of 360 VR, 
which relies on 360 photos and videos that can be displayed either on a computer 
(or phone) screen, or on a VR headset. In both cases, due to its immersive and real- 
life nature, and based on previous research showing that virtual environments can 
help lower anxiety (Grant, Huang, & Pasfield-Neofitou, 2013) while improving 
communicative and cultural skills (Johnson & Valente, 2009), we propose that the 
introduction of communicative tasks based on quasi-authentic VR simulations in 
the L2 classroom will positively impact L2 French WTC by preparing students 
for real life encounters in the L2, and thus reducing anxiety and increasing SPCC 
(Figure 1). As such, our research questions are the following: (1) how can quasi- 
authentic VR simulation contribute to L2 WTC and its two main antecedents, 
SPCC and L2 anxiety?, and (2) how do students perceive class communicative 
tasks using VR in preparing them for actual L2 use outside of the classroom? 


Figure 1. The hypothesized impact of the introduction of quasi-authentic VR 
simulations on L2 WTC (dotted lines) 


Quasi- 
authentic 
VR : 
i simulations x 


Reet gee 


L2 
———— Negatively correlated wTc 
———— Positively correlated 
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2. Method 


2.1. Participants 


The study will take place in a Montreal university setting, at a beginner level 
L2 French course over a period of ten weeks. To examine the impact of the 
communicative VR tasks on learners’ L2 WTC, we will recruit 28 students (A2 
level, according to the Common European Framework of Reference for languages). 
They are international students with low to moderate L2 WTC facing challenges 
to communicate in French outside the classroom. Many speak English as a first or 
second language. 


2.2. Procedures 


During the ten-week period, students will complete three VR communicative tasks 
reproducing scenarios that can be encountered in everyday life, such as ordering 
a hot drink in a café. The tasks will be anchored in the reality of the Montreal 
context: participants will be exposed to a variety of accents and local vocabulary 
during the VR tasks. 


2.3. Material development 


A Samsung Gear video camera will be used to shoot the 360 videos (to be used 
in the VR scenarios) in three different Montreal locations: a café, a bar and a 
grocery store. Volunteers (local French speakers) will be recorded while asking 
questions and giving instructions in French based on a pre-written scenario. The 
recordings will serve as prompts for the VR communicative tasks. The videos 
will be uploaded to YouTube and then embedded in an online learning platform 
that students will use to perform the tasks. The online platform will feature a 
speech-recognition tool that will be able to identify students’ oral responses to 
the 360 video prompts and automatically play the next corresponding prompts 
(branching). 


2.4. Instruments 


Given the fact that 360 VR is still a technology in its infancy in L2 teaching, this 
research can be defined as an exploratory study, relying on survey questionnaires 
and qualitative data from student logbooks and focus groups. Mixed methodology 
allows for the observation of the psycho-affective variables underlying L2 WTC 
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(L2 anxiety and SPCC) while examining students’ perceptions and reactions 
following the introduction of the VR material from a sociocultural perspective. 


2.4.1. Surveys 


At the beginning and end of the ten-week period, the participants will fill out pre- 
test/post-test surveys in which they will be asked to rate their levels of L2 WTC, 
anxiety, and SPCC. These surveys will rely on validated quantitative questionnaires 
using Likert scales (e.g. the 20-item L2 WTC questionnaire from MacIntyre, 
Baker, Clément, & Conrod, 2001) followed by open-ended questions that will give 
participants the opportunity to elaborate on their self-reported levels of L2 WTC, 
anxiety, and SPCC. Descriptive and inferential (correlative) statistics will be run on 
SPSS 25.0 to analyse the results for questions using Likert scales. 


2.4.2. Journals 


Participants will also be asked to keep a journal during the ten-week period in 
order to reflect on their learning experience in Montreal and their willingness to 
communicate outside the classroom. To guide them in this reflection, they will be 
presented with different types of questions related to the use of VR in the classroom, 
their willingness to use the L2, and their actual use of L2 outside the classroom. 


2.4.3. | Focus groups 


Finally, towards the end of the ten-week period, during focus group discussions, 
students will be invited to expand on the reflection initiated in their journal. These 
discussions, in groups of five to six students, will take place outside of class time 
and will be filmed. Transcriptions of the focus groups will be analysed using QDA 
Miner 5.0. 


3. Discussion 


Since research on the pedagogical implications of L2 WTC has not received 
appropriate attention (Gregersen & MacIntyre, 2013), this study will make a 
valuable contribution to the field of L2 learning. Even if no study has yet looked at 
VR tasks using 360 videos, results showing the positive impact of gamified virtual 
environments on L2 WTC (Reinders & Wattana, 2014) lead us to believe that the 
introduction of 360 VR tasks could increase students’ L2 WTC. This research 
could also pave the way to the creation of a framework for the design of 360 VR 
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tasks for the L2 classroom, therefore helping task designers to avoid pitfalls such 
as edutainment (O’Brien & Levy, 2008). 


One of the limitations of this study might be the bias of some participants due to 
the introduction of VR, a relatively new technology in the L2 classroom. However, 
this potential limitation could be mitigated due to the fact that by the beginning of 
the study, participants will already have performed one non-interactive task using 
VR as part of the regular course activities. 


4. Conclusion 


This study will focus on the pedagogical implications of L2 WTC. It will examine 
students’ perceptions of 360 VR communicative tasks and seek to determine how 
their introduction in the L2 classroom impacted the students’ L2 WTC outside of 
the classroom. 
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Creative Muscle: the serious learning game 


Giouli Pappa! and Salomi Papadima-Sophocleous” 


Abstract. “Serious Games [SGs] are applications combining educational content 
with gameplay by integrating learning objectives into a game-like environment” 
(Thillainathan & Leimeister, 2014, p. 1). However, they have not been used much 
in language teacher education and training (Ulicsak, 2010). This paper describes the 
design of Creative Muscle, a SG and its use to train second language practitioners/ 
Master of Arts (MA) in Computer Assisted Language Learning (CALL) student- 
teachers in the use of Singularity Viewer Virtual World (VW) for online micro 
teaching. This game-based training was delivered in three one-hour sessions. 
Creative Muscle was based on creative writing as a metaphor. Data included the 
researchers’ personal observations, screen recordings of students’ participation, 
and the participants’ reflective journal entries. The findings gave insights into the 
effectiveness of the use of the 3D SG as a VWs’ training mechanism. Students’ 
feedback further provided ideas for game improvement which indicated a good 
understanding of the game, and of VWs. 


Keywords: serious games, virtual worlds, online second language teacher education. 


“7 Introduction 


“Entertainment games that educate players are widely referred to as Serious 
Games (SGs)” (Stege, Van Lankveld, & Spronck, 2011, p. 1). SGs represent an 
acknowledged potential for instruction where users can practice knowledge 
and skills, because they are able to strongly motivate learners of all ages and 
backgrounds with their immersive game-like environments.While SGs’ potential 
for teacher education has been noted (De Gloria, Bellotti, & Berta, 2014), SG 
user studies in language teacher education and training have been underreported 
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(Ulicsak, 2010). This paper describes how Creative Muscle, a story driven SG 
designed to train language teachers in the use of VWs, was used in an online 
teacher education programme. 


Second/Foreign Language (L2/FL) teacher education programmes have only 
recently applied teacher training in the simulation field of VWs (Pappa & Papadima- 
Sophocleous, 2016). Although VWs have attracted a lot of attention, communication 
and disorientation issues within the VWs and the steep learning curve were addressed 
as influencing participants’ performance in the use of this technology (Guichon & 
Hauck, 2011). For this reason, Creative Muscle was designed to train six language 
practitioners/MA in CALL student-teachers how to use a VW. It particularly aims 
to make them familiar with and develop skills in using the Singularity Viewer VW 
for their online microteaching. This intervention lies within the realms of possibility 
that SGs and VWs may offer a stress-free and safe environment for experimentation 
in a real life-like environment (Ulicsak, 2010). 


SGs need to have a strong connection with the learning process so as to give the 
sense of an expanded reality. In an attempt to create instructionally sound and 
relevant learning experiences for language practitioners, the metaphor of creative 
writing was used in the game as a learning mechanism. 


Creative Muscle was designed and developed by Researcher | (see Figure 1). 
Each level was designed by combining classical platform and role-play game 
elements with quizzes, puzzles, and riddles as learning mechanics. All elements 
are materialised through the metaphor of creative writing as the main learning 
mechanism. Creative writing was specifically chosen as it derives from practitioners’ 
language learning and teaching context. 


The game starts with a brief introduction in which the player is shown that the 
playable character is trapped in a dark isolated room. In the first level, the player 
is introduced to the communication and orientation techniques. The character has 
to move around the room to discover the tools that will help him to improve his 
memory and escape his reality, and in that way progress in the game. To achieve this, 
the player has to solve issues related to his present location, with the help of a non- 
player character. He must follow instructions and solve quizzes while exploring the 
room. In the second level, the player learns how to move faster in the environment 
and how to store and retrieve objects from his inventory. A riddle guides the level 
and upon its completion, the player teleports to the third and final level of the game. 
In the third level, the player is required to make decisions within limited time. To do 
this, he has to resort to everything he has learned during Levels | and 2. 
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Figure 1. Creative Muscle: the serious learning game 


Creative Muscle 


—— 


2. Method 


2.1. Participants 


The participants of this study were six female L2 practitioners from Cyprus, 
also full-time and part-time students of an online Master’s programme in CALL. 
Serious gaming and VWs were completely new to all the participants. 


2.2. Procedure 


The intervention took place online, as part of the participants’ studies. It was 
designed and delivered in the form of three one-hour online sessions, similar to the 
number of levels of the game. During these webinars, Researcher | introduced the 
concept of SGs and its related use to the participants. This occurred during the sixth 
week of the academic semester 2016-2017. 
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The game was made available to the participants to use autonomously with no 
other guidance than a short explanation of its functionalities during level one. The 
participants screen-recorded their gameplay. Upon completion of each level, the 
issues encountered were explained within the game and over the pre-arranged 
one-to-one tutorials between Researcher | and the participants. Users thus had the 
opportunity to express their emotions and understanding to the researcher, reflect 
on their experiences, and record them later in their reflective journal entries. 


2.3. Data collection 


This study used a mixed-method data collection approach. Data included the 
researcher's personal observations of Researcher 1, who was also the webinar tutor, 
screen recordings of students’ participation, and the participants’ reflective journal 
entries. The virtual performance of the participants was screen-recorded with the 
use of Atube catcher, both by the participants and the researcher. Students were 
instructed to record the whole procedure in order to evaluate their performance in 
their reflection journals at a later stage. Data were analysed qualitatively through a 
transcribing and coding process regarding their acquired knowledge of what a VW 
is and what tools can be used. 


3. Findings and discussion 


This study investigated the use of the Creative Muscle SG as a teacher training 
for VWs to six language practitioners, new to the 3D environment concept. The 
most common theme emerging from all collected data was participants’ anxiety 
for this new kind of training. As extensively reported in SGs literature, there are 
frequent feelings of initial anxiety or discomfort in the use of a new technology, 
especially when SGs do not create relevant learning experiences for language 
practitioners: “But I don’t like or play games. How can a game help me in my 
classroom?” (Student 2). 


Despite these negative feelings, all six immediately started playing the game and 
they all managed to complete all three levels at their given time, according to 
the researcher’s observations: “It was a hands-on experience — while frightening 
in the beginning” (Student 4). The completion of the game and therefore, the 
participants’ training relied heavily on the sense of presence. The feeling that 
“they were there” (Student 5) was the second highly rated aspect of their training: 
“Good games are immersive and challenge and support players to approach, 
explore, and overcome problems” (Bellotti, Berta, & De Gloria, 2010). As all 
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participants mentioned during their following-up tutorials, they were curious 
to see what a VW is like. They raised questions regarding how they could use 
VW in their practices and how VWs differ from SGs. The latter signified their 
progress in the 3D environment understanding. Their familiarisation with the 
VWs’ provided tools was indicated by their point of interest: “Can we store 
objects from the game in our inventory and retrieve them in virtual world micro- 
teaching?” (Student 1). The skill of storing/retrieving objects was based on the 
immediate feedback they received within the game. The feedback enabled them 
to “remember what they had used” (Student 1). The progressive appearance of the 
key buttons for navigation and communication in the environment from the very 
first level appeared catalytic for the learning process of how to use a VW. This 
was proved with the completion of the final level of the game. The participants 
resorted to everything they had learned in Levels 1 and 2 in order to navigate 
properly and not get disoriented. One important finding was the participants’ 
suggestions for improvement of the Creative Muscle on their own initiative. This 
could also be considered as proof of good understanding of a 3D environment 
through a SG. 


4. Conclusion 


It is hoped that we provided a good understanding of what Creative Muscle SG is 
and can be used for. Changes are planned to improve the game and to further test 
it with more participants. 
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Abstract. This paper contributes to a better understanding of the affordances of 
gamification in Foreign or Second Language (FL/L2) education, specifically in 
the context of a secondary school. An Exploratory Research (ER) was conducted, 
aiming to examine how gamification affects secondary school learners’ experience 
in the FL/L2 classroom. A six-week technology-assisted gamified mobile language 
course for German as a Foreign Language (GFL), called MISSION BERLIN, was 
developed, implemented, and evaluated. Data collection methods include semi- 
structured focus group interviews with all students, an online survey and Moodle 
logs. Results indicate that there are certain game elements that are more useful 
in a mobile Moodle environment than others, and that structure and duration of 
the course, as well as technical issues, influence the students’ learning experience. 
The paper concludes with suggested improvements and final considerations for the 
implementation of a gamified mobile course for FL/L2 learning. 


Keywords: foreign language learning, gamification, Moodle, MALL. 


1. Introduction 


Current generation students are different in the way they learn and in the way 
they process information. They are used to interactive, dynamic content and 
information on demand. This is a world in which action is triggered by rewards, 
fun, and competition (Zarzycka-Piskorz, 2016). Such characteristic game elements 
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can be adapted for the needs arising during language classes (Danowska-F lorezyk 
& Mostowski, 2014). 


Using game elements outside a game context and applying them to, in this case, a 
GFL classroom, is a process called ‘gamification’. This concept draws on the se/f- 
determination theory (Ryan & Deci, 2000) and the theory of flow (Csikszentmihalyi, 
1975). A person might experience flow, the “holistic sensation that people feel 
when they act with total involvement” (Csikszentmihalyi, 1975, p. 36), when they 
feel their skills are good enough to overcome challenges. 


Although the application of gamification in the area of education has a high 
prospective (Kapp, 2012; Simdes, Redondo, & Vilas, 2013), remarkably few 
papers about gamification for FL/L2 learning in a secondary school context have 
been published (e.g. Dicheva, Dichev, Agre, & Angelova, 2015; Garland, 2015; 
Hamari, Koivisto, & Sarsa, 2014). This study examines the students’ experience 
with MISSION BERLIN, a six-week gamified mobile online language course at 
Al level for Dutch secondary school students. 


In the following sections, we describe the methodology employed, followed by the 
main results and conclusions drawn from this research. 


2: Method 


2.1. The setting 


The study took place in a small pre-vocational public school in the Netherlands. 
As a part of the mandatory programme, GFL at A1 level is offered to all students. 
In this study, two groups with a total of 39 (m=16/f=23) students between 13 and 
14 years old participated as an ‘intact class’ (Mackey & Gass, 2005, p. 142). Nearly 
all of them stated that they play games, ranging from digital or mobile games to 
board or card games. When playing MISSION BERLIN, the students used the 
school’s Wi-Fi connection and their own mobile devices. 


2.2. | Research design and data collection 
An exploratory research approach was adopted to examine how gamification 


affects secondary school learners’ experience in the FL/L2 classroom. The data 
were collected in a mixed methods procedure: quantitative data from the Moodle 
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logs, consisting of 45,003 students’ interactions with the website, and qualitative 
data from the focus group interviews, held at the end of the six-week course. A 
concurrent embedded design model (Creswell, 2009) was then used to collect and 
analyse the data, using triangulation to compare the statements in the focus group 
interviews with the Moodle logs. 


2.3. Gamified course design 


As shown in Figure |, the participants used the Moodle platform, where they 
‘travelled through Germany by train’, and ‘visited several important German 
cities’. 


After six weeks, the students ‘arrived’ at their final destination: Berlin. Each 
city contained some compulsory and optional challenges that, when finished, 
gave rewards to students. By completing optional challenges, the students could 
collect rare items. 


During the course, the students were encouraged to complete individual and 
collaborative challenges, take quizzes, collect and construct artefacts, and gain 


coins and tickets in order to proceed through the game (see Figure 2). 


Figure 1. Students use their mobile devices to access the Moodle platform 
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Figure 2. Basic structure of the learning path per city 
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3. Discussion and findings 


As stated in the focus group interviews, the activities in the first cities were 
perceived as too hard, whereas activities in later cities proved to be of little 
challenge. This means that students only at some point were in the state of flow 
(Csikszentmihalyi, 1975), but this was not the case during the entire game. It also 
implies that the Onboarding/Tutorial phase was too short, as the students initially 
felt over-challenged and not in control (Ryan & Deci, 2000). Also, more scaffolding 
(e.g. tutorial, L1 instructions) is needed. Moreover, what becomes apparent is that 
certain game elements were more popular than others. The most popular abstract 
game elements were cooperation and unlocking content. These elements addressed 
the players’ need for rewards and group competition (Zarzycka-Piskorz, 2016). 
However, findings in this study show that students were unaware of most concrete 
game elements, with one clear exception: the coins. Unlike the items, which where 
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only noticed by three students, two-third of the students knew exactly how many 
coins they collected after finishing MISSION BERLIN. Initially, the coins were 
implemented to unlock cities, as shown in Figure |, but gradually they replaced 
other game elements’ functions. For example, some students thought of them 
as rewards, which reduced the need for a badge, or used them to compare their 
progress in the game with other students, thereby ignoring any team leaderboards or 
progress bars. Coins are countable, gradable items, which makes them comparable 
to other students. 


Other findings in this study suggest that the duration of the gamified course is 
a decisive factor for a positive learning experience. When the students (n=17) 
mentioned the duration of the course, most students (n=11) specifically stated that 
a shorter four-week course would keep MISSION BERLIN more challenging; 
only one student preferred a longer playtime. Any technical issues may also 
affect the student’s learning experience negatively, as ten out of 35 suggestions 
for improvement were grouped around technical malfunctioning of the gamified 
system. Finally, log results indicate that the more active students are in class, the 
more likely it is they continue to play when they are at home. 


4. Conclusions 


The results of this study imply that there is a positive impact on learners’ experience 
in a secondary school context, provided there are not too many technical issues. 
More importantly, the data analysis has revealed specific conditions under which a 
gamified language course can be more or less effective. From the results of this study, 
we may conclude that gamification in a mobile context seems to work best in short 
sprints of four weeks. A longer duration of the course would have a negative effect on 
student’s experience. However, a different setup (e.g. more cities, more coins) could 
extend the optimal duration. 


Results also indicate that more scaffolding is needed, especially in the beginning. 
Furthermore, results strongly suggest that specific game elements (coins, levels, 
unlocking content, retrying, feedback) have more impact on students’ experience 
than others. 


Finally, high-active students are more likely to play in their leisure time. Low-active 
students will play only during school. Overall, in order to improve the students’ 
experiences, MISSION BERLIN 2.0 could be re-designed based on the comments of 
the majority of the study’s participants. 
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Abstract. Universities of applied sciences in Finland are higher education 
institutions with emphasis on practical working life skills and strong links with 
working life. Students typically study in field-specific groups where they receive 
language and communication instruction alongside their professional courses. The 
development of language and communication studies is the chief responsibility 
of JAMK Language Centre at JAMK University of Applied Sciences. To create 
flexibility in language and communication teaching and to improve language and 
communication teachers’ working practices, a two-year project was started at JAMK 
Language Centre in autumn 2017. In the experiment, JAMK’s students in Finnish 
degree programs began studying languages and communication in multidisciplinary 
groups instead of field-specific groups. There were administrative reasons as well 
as a pedagogical development aims behind the change. Two Strengths, Weaknesses, 
Opportunities, Threats (SWOT) analyses have been performed to find out about the 
experiences of the JAMK Language Centre staff members regarding the change. So 
far the experiment has been both challenging and rewarding and it continues until 
2019 when the final results can be seen. The aim of this article is to present the 
first phase of the experimental project highlighting the experiences of the JAMK 
Language Centre staff. 


Keywords: digitalization, language teaching, multidisciplinary student groups, 
paradigm change. 
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‘. Introduction 


The literature on the future needs for working life emphasizes working in networks 
and complex problem solving (see e.g. Davies, Fidler, & Gorbis, 2011; Fidler, 2016). 
According to Davies et al. (2011), most real-life problems require a multidisciplinary 
approach to solve them. For example, Metsdportti and Saarinen (2017) have 
experimented with multidisciplinary nursing and engineering student groups when 
teaching English to them. We wanted to experiment this multidisciplinary approach 
with JAMK students from all Finnish degree programs, and started in autumn 2017. 


In the past, different degree programs of JAMK University of Applied Sciences 
ordered their mandatory language and communication courses (English for 
Working Life, Swedish for Working Life, and Communication Skills for Working 
Life) from JAMK Language Centre once per year. This model was not flexible 
enough to meet the changing and increasing needs of degree programs and their 
students, especially the growing demand of online courses. Since JAMK Language 
Centre was now in charge of the entire language and communication course 
offering, it meant that the teachers had more freedom to choose the course modes 
they preferred. This change contributed to teachers’ pedagogical development, e.g. 
how to implement online teaching flexibly and interactively in a student friendly 
way. The research focuses on the teachers’ experiences of how they perceive the 
new situation and what implications it has on their teaching practices. 


2. Method 


2.1. | SWOT analyses 


In her doctoral thesis begun in 2017, Tuula Kotikoski studies the paradigm 
change at JAMK Language Centre. The first steps of the research consisted of two 
SWOT analyses which were performed in August 2017 and May 2018. Both the 
administrative staff (N=3) and language teachers (N=19) wrote about their concerns 
and expectations regarding the new system and teaching multidisciplinary groups. 


3. Discussion 


In autumn 2017, with the experiment starting, expectations were very high and 
almost the entire staff was full of optimism: 20 out of 22 SWOT respondents felt 
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the new multidisciplinary approach offered a way to help the JAMK Language 
Centre administration with the planning and implementation of courses. In addition, 
studying in this new system would empower the students in many ways: they could 
choose when (wide selection of courses), where (four campuses), and how (face- 
to-face, online, or blended learning) they would like to complete their mandatory 
language and communication studies. Teachers would be able to connect and 
communicate with students from different study fields. 


Inthe 2017 SWOT questionnaire, the expectation of the lecturers was that they would 
now gain further control over their own annual teaching schedule timetables with 
a more even distribution of courses and a better balance of implementation modes. 
In the old implementation model, the autumn and spring terms could potentially be 
very unbalanced for many lecturers. In addition, the new approach would lessen 
the lectures’ need for special knowledge of their students’ particular fields of study, 
since the groups could be very heterogeneous and a stronger emphasis could be 
placed on making the course content generic. Prior to 2017, some lecturers had 
specialized their teaching within certain fields of study. The 2017 SWOT analysis 
revealed that a few lecturers, understandably, were disappointed and felt their 
motivation sinking since they felt that their long specialized teaching expertise was 
no longer needed. 


Nevertheless, the overall view of the staff was generally very positive and the 
lecturers were looking forward to more collaboration in the form of creating 
materials together and implementing new ways to deliver the contents of their 
courses. During the 2017-2018 academic year, JAMK Language Centre allocated 
some resources to lecturers willing to create materials, which consisted mostly of 
generic themes and some specific materials for JAMK’s various fields of study 
(e.g. nursing, engineering, and business) for the new multidisciplinary groups. 
Several respondents were very excited since they felt they were creating something 
new in collaboration with their colleagues. The younger lecturers, in particular, 
perceived an opportunity to gather new material for their multidisciplinary groups. 
Material repositories were created on the learning platform at JAMK for language 
and communication studies to be used in online courses. Many new digital tools 
were experimented with and information on their uses was shared and discussed 
in staff workshops. For example, Kahoot!, Padlet, Screencast-O-Matic, and some 
other tools were taken into use. 


In the 2018 SWOT questionnaire (N=22 respondents), the reported atmosphere was 
still optimistic overall, and there seemed to be a consensus that multidisciplinary 
groups are easier to teach. The group dynamics in the new multidisciplinary classes 
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were now highlighted by many respondents. The learning situations were more 
authentic and resembled real working life situations. The administrative staff has 
found ways to successfully direct all students to language study groups. According 
to lecturers, some students have really enjoyed the multidisciplinary groups. 
One respondent stated that the silent students were more active as members of 
multidisciplinary groups. However, at the beginning of a new course, students 
needed more time to get acquainted with one another. 


4. Conclusions 


For the JAMK Language Centre lecturers, the academic year 2017-2018 was 
a time of learning and adapting. They felt that it was more interesting to work 
with their students and that there was an aspect of unpredictability as well, since 
the composition of the groups could be quite random. The year was also replete 
with professional development activities, collaboration with colleagues creating 
new materials, and the challenge of working with students from unfamiliar fields 
of study. According to two SWOT analyses, some lecturers were stressed and 
anguished as they felt they were drifting away from their own comfort zones 
because of the experiment. 


For the administration of JAMK Language Centre, the biggest challenge was 
to determine the right amount and the right mix of courses to offer to meet the 
demand. Since certain courses received too few enrollments, not all of the courses 
could be implemented. Likewise, there was added stress and anguish for teachers 
who wondered what would happen if their annual quota of working hours could 
not be realized. 


Online learning has gained great popularity among JAMK students since it is 
sometimes difficult for them to find suitable or convenient times for classes. Online 
language and communication courses are now more popular than ever. During the 
experiment the group sizes varied; sometimes the groups were very small, and 
sometimes too large. It seems that within certain degree programs there is not 
yet a sufficient understanding of how the new system works. It also appears that 
there is a general lack of awareness with regard of the vast selection of language 
and communication courses on offer. Finally, one JAMK Language Centre staff 
member expressed a weakness in the new system: “If perceived quality slips as a 
result of the recent changes, there may eventually be an even stronger push to get 
things back to the way they were before the changes were made”. There is still 
one year left of the experiment in which languages are taught in multidisciplinary 
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groups using different study modes (face-to-face, online, or blended). During 
the academic year 2018-2019, a decision will be made whether to continue the 
experiment or return to the former model. 
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Discourses in place: technology 
and language experts negotiating solutions 
for a language learning application 
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Abstract. This study explores the nature of collaboration between language students 
and technology developers while designing an application for language teaching. 
This project was part of a university course on language learning and teaching 
in technology-rich environments. An important aspect of the course was to help 
the university students to explore and extend their understandings of language 
teaching and being language teachers. One of the student teams on the course 
had the opportunity of acting as language (pedagogy) experts while working with 
technology experts, negotiating directions for the application under development. 
Such a collaborative relationship together with the support of the course was 
expected to provide the participants with new perspectives, helping them to detach 
themselves from narrow conceptions of language pedagogy. Video materials were 
stored from different phases of the project. The design concepts and reflection 
papers produced by the students were also used in the analysis. The research drew 
on nexus analysis. The findings suggest that multidisciplinary collaboration can be 
fruitfully integrated into language teacher education to provide the students with 
experiences and perspectives for assuming an active role in technology development 
for language learning, and, additionally for seeing this type of cooperation as an 


essential element of their language teacher professionalism. 
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1: Introduction 


As our technology-rich environments of everyday life and education are changing, 
language teachers also need to rethink their pedagogic roles, designs, and practices 
in a new light (Blin & Jalkanen, 2014). One site for appropriating new kinds of 
language teacher professionalism is the development of applications for language 
learning/teaching together with technology specialists. Language teachers and 
researchers have been involved in numerous projects where new environments have 
been under construction and applied in practice (see RECALL’). However, research 
in the field rather focuses on aspects of language learning and pedagogic approaches 
than on the development of technologies. Language teachers and students have 
been participating in technology development often as usability testers and focus 
group informants. It seems that language teachers could have a stronger role in 
developing technology-mediated learning environments for language pedagogy 
in the modern world. This, however, requires new kinds of expertise and agency 
in multidisciplinary collaboration, which the current language teacher education 
seldom supports concretely (Riekki, 2016). 


This study focuses on collaboration between two teams, one with expertise in 
language pedagogy and the other in technology. The context for the study was 
a Master’s level course on language learning and teaching in technology-rich 
environments where two technology developers were invited to work together with 
one of the project teams on the course, designing an application for use in language 
teaching. One of the developers was a doctoral student (ubiquitous computing) and 
the other a Master’s student (information networks). The study draws on a nexus 
analysis (Scollon & Scollon, 2004) and a multimodal (inter)action analysis (Norris, 
2011) using multiple types of data. This allows exploring collaboration in situ as an 
aggregate of discourses echoing the past and emanating new discourses. 


2. Research materials and approach 


2.1. Research materials 


The aim of this study was to shed light on the nature of collaboration between 
language students and technology developers. The language team joined the 
technology team not only to test the application but also to act as language teaching 


3. https://www.cambridge.org/core/journals/recall 
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specialists in the course of the design process. Different types of research materials 
were gathered, e.g. video materials from the planning, testing and evaluation 
sessions, which took place beyond the course meetings. In addition to the video 
data, reflection papers and design concepts written by the students were consulted. 


2.2. Research approach 


The research proceeded by examining the video data through the lens of nexus 
analysis, which sees social action and interaction as an intersection of interaction 
order, historical body, and discourses in place (Scollon & Scollon, 2004). Discourses 
in place refers to the social semiotic meaning making that emerges in a social 
arrangement by which people come together. Interaction order implies the mutual 
relationships and power configurations between the participants. Historical body 
is used to describe the life experiences of the social actors involved in the action. 
Nexus analysis is characteristically ethnographic, yet historical, in its approach 
(Scollon & Scollon, 2004). Some aspects of multimodal (inter)action analysis were 
also used in the examination of the research materials, so as to trace identity work 
arising in the collaborative situations (Norris, 2011). 


3. Discussion 


Riekki (2016) has pointed out in earlier research with the same materials the 
diversity of discourses circulating in the design sessions: aspects of application 
design, teamwork, teacher education, technology use in language teaching, 
language teachers’ professional practice, and the nature of language learning. The 
present study explores the collaborative dynamics of action and interaction as 
well as the competing discourses circulating in the discursive space of the design 
meetings. 


Figure | illustrates the arrangement in a typical design session: the technology 
developers (Alex and Riina) are positioned closer to the data projector screen and 
the language students (Samuel, Tuomas, Ilkka, Aaro, and Jouni) at the other end of 
the table as a group. 


In the sessions, the interaction order between the participants was quite balanced 
as the language students were positioned both by the technology developers and 
by themselves as collaborative partners instead of mere test users. This was done 
by giving others opportunities for expressing their views and negotiating for 
meanings, which led to extended discussions in comparison to minimal question- 
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answer exchanges. In the language team, Aaro and Samuel were more active in 
taking turns but they did this by voicing the outcomes of the whole team. The other 
team members were giving their consent through multimodal means such as nods, 
gazes, affirmative expressions, and quick consultations in the team. The technology 
experts’ questions prompted longer discussions and sense making in relation to the 
application, its technical solutions, its use in the field of language pedagogy, and 
possibilities for further development. The developers’ questions were at times what 
can be expected in usability testing or application development, inviting direct 
answers. However, more general questions were also asked to prompt discussion 
around the language teachers’ work-life practices. The developers also gave lots of 
space for the language students to share their views on the working process related 
to application design. The students wished, for example, more detailed advance 
information on technical aspects to be able to anticipate some of the constraints of 
programming in the ideation phase. 


Figure 1. The setting in a meeting between the language and technology teams 


y 


Samuel Tuomas Ilkka 


Alex 


There was also negotiation for meanings in the sessions concerning the focus 
of evaluation in commenting the use of the application. The technology experts 
seemed to expect that the evaluation would focus on the application itself, while 
the students were broadening the discussion to the field of language pedagogy 
more generally. The technology experts seized this opportunity and joined such 
exchanges. All in all, the interactions throughout the working process seemed to 
provide space for genuine collaboration instead of the simple developer vs. test 
user setting. 
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Further, the discussions in the meeting involved tensions related to the experiences 
of the participants and accustomed practices (historical bodies) in language learning 
and teaching. Discourses of the tradition were intertwining with discourses of 
change: classroom-based, textbook-driven teaching of the four skills of language 
competence in contrast with supporting learning as a situated, sociocultural 
enterprise more broadly. Moreover, the students were anticipating challenges in 
trying to surpass traditional language pedagogy as digitally literate professionals, 
showing agency as future language teachers. 


No particularly novel pedagogic solutions for technology development were 
presented, however. Nevertheless, there were several indications of the language 
students seeing the broader uses of the application than just completing a game task 
through a device. Thus, their discourses circulating the design sessions reflected 
modern views of language learning, also reflected in the curricula. The technology 
experts were open to these discussions, but their primary aim was to produce a 
functioning language learning application. The students were in their discussions 
bringing forth identity elements (Norris, 2011) not only of language teachers, 
language students, and teacher students, but also of design team members and 
language experts. 


4. Conclusion 


The study showed how the teams created together, through multimodal means, 
a fruitful atmosphere for collaboration during the design project as part of a 
university course for future language teachers. The technology experts stepped 
aside from the configuration of user testing towards a reciprocal exchange of ideas 
about the language learning application under construction and, hence, about the 
nature of language learning, language teaching, and programming, as well as the 
role of technology in language pedagogy. The discourses around language learning 
echoed past and current practices anticipating future directions. There seems to be 
a need for renewal in language teacher education to support students in broadening 
their view of the profession, taking also an active role in technology design for 
language pedagogy. 
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The acquisition of French vocabulary 
in an interactive digital gaming context 


Avery Rueb!, Walcir Cardoso’, and Jennica Grimshaw? 


Abstract. Prét a Négocier (PaN) is an interactive digital information gap game 
designed to help French students improve their interaction skills. In this study, 
we examined the effects of its use on improving French learners’ vocabulary. 
Following a pretest/posttest design, we compared the development of 20 French 
words between an experimental and a control group. Although both groups 
followed a similar trajectory in vocabulary learning, some participants benefited 
from the proposed game-based pedagogy more than others due to individual 
differences. Our findings highlight how interactive and meaningful games such as 
PaN can complement and enhance the learning of second/foreign language (L2) 
vocabulary. 


Keywords: gaming, L2 learning, oral interaction. 


1. Introduction 


Oral interaction is an L2 competency that is required for the completion of everyday 
tasks such as talking on the phone or engaging in face-to-face conversations with 
peers or teachers. Because it requires the learner to exchange information with a 
partner by speaking and understanding what is being said efficiently in real time 
(i.e. fluently), oral interaction is not easy for L2 learners to master. An important 
aspect of developing interaction skills is the mastery of L2 vocabulary, particularly 
the words that are required for fluent communication (Nation, 2009). Traditionally, 
teachers have used paper-based information gap activities (Larsen-Freeman & 
Long, 1991) to promote interaction for the learning of a variety of L2 skills (e.g. 
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de la Fuente, 2006). However, with the rise of ‘anytime, anywhere learning’, 
L2 students and instructors are willing and ready to invest in mobile-assisted 
learning (Stockwell, 2010), especially in an autonomous manner to enhance their 
experience (Lai, Yeung, & Hu, 2016). This study contributes to this area of research 
by examining the effects of a mobile digital game, PaN, as a tool to assist in the 
acquisition of vocabulary in L2 French. 


PaN is a digital information gap game designed to help French students improve 
their oral interaction skills. The game can be played on computers, tablets, and 
smartphones in both the classroom as a face-to-face conversation and/or out of the 
classroom with a built-in audio chat feature. To play the game, students have three 
minutes to both exchange information about the product they are buying/selling as 
well as to agree on the item’s final price (see Rueb, Cardoso, & Grimshaw, 2016 
for an introduction to the game). Figure | illustrates a seller’s user interface for the 
English version of the game, showing a car for sale and related negotiable features 
(e.g. air conditioning, automatic transmission). 


Figure 1. PaN: interface 
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The goal of this study is to examine the effects of the pedagogical use of PaN 
on improving French learners’ vocabulary. We hypothesized that the game would 
positively impact French vocabulary acquisition in the context of L2 learning 
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based on de la Fuente (2006). As such, our research question was the following: 
Can PaN help French learners improve their French vocabulary more than paper- 
based, gamified information gap activities? 


2. Method 


2.1. Participants and experimental groups 


To investigate the effects of PaN on vocabulary acquisition, we examined two 
groups of intermediate-level French as second language learners (total N=29) in a 
classroom setting over a period of four weeks. The participants were post-secondary 
(CEGEP, or General and Vocational College) students at an Anglophone college 
in Montreal, Quebec. They were stratified into two experimental (intact) groups: 
while the experimental group (n=17) played PaN, the control group (n=12) played 
paper-based, gamified information gap activities, which attempted to emulate the 
same types of oral interactions found in the digital game. 


2.2. Procedures 


In game-playing, the participants negotiated orally and synchronously with a 
partner for the purchasing or renting of items like cars, houses, and even trips to 
the moon (see Rueb et al., 2016 for details). As it is a competitive game, pairs of L2 
learners were required to use their oral interaction skills and appropriate vocabulary 
in a comprehensible and persuasive manner to win the negotiation (e.g. to convince 
the other to obtain the best final price on a product). In addition, vocabulary was 
used meaningfully (i.e. it was clearly connected to personal experiences), helping 
to reinforce acquisition (Meara, 1996). Game playing sessions were held twice a 
week, 25 minutes each, and had a different theme each week (i.e. apartment rentals, 
cars, apartments, and pirate ships). 


2.3. Instruments 


The study followed a pre/post/delayed posttest design that measured learners’ 
vocabulary development using Meara and Buxton’s (1987) 60-item yes/no test. 


The 60 items were broken into three word groups: (1) 20 game words selected 
randomly from the four negotiation themes in the aforementioned Procedure 
section (the target words used in our study); (2) 20 non-game words (used as 
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distractors); and (3) 20 imaginary, pseudo English words (used as a means to 
control for guesses and ‘slips of the mind’). On the test sheet, participants indicated 
if they knew a word (e.g. by underlining or circling the corresponding option) 
and were attributed a point for every game word identified correctly. Students 
who identified more than 4 imaginary words from the list were eliminated from 
the study. The pretests were administered immediately before the first treatment, 
the posttest immediate after the final one, and the delayed posttests two weeks 
after the treatment. 


3. Results 


A preliminary independent-samples ¢-test was conducted to compare the two 
groups at the pretest, which revealed that the experimental (=6.47, SD=2.70) and 
control groups (M=4.08, SD=1.50) were not comparable at the outset; (28)=2.87, 
p=.008. However, the nonsignificant p value observed on the Box’s Test of 
Equality of Covariance Matrices (p=.28) reassured us that multivariate tests could 
be performed. 


Consequently, we conducted follow-up Within-Subjects ANOVAs, which showed 
a significant effect for time (Wilks’ Lambda=0.18, F(2,27), 59.19, p=.000), but 
no time versus group interaction (Wilks’ Lambda=0.82, F(2,27), 2.95, p=.069). 
This means that while both groups significantly improved over time, the difference 
observed cannot be attributed to the treatment received by the participants, as both 
groups behaved in a relatively similar manner. Table | provides the means and 
standard deviations of the vocabulary gains involving the target words for each 
group at each test. 


Table 1. Vocabulary gains for game words (N=20) 


Pretest Posttest Delayed posttest 
Group M720 ~—~«(|SD M/20. ‘| SD M/20. |SD 
Experiment | 6.47 2.70 14.24 4.42 13.35 5.82 
Control 4.08 1.50 9.23 2.98 9.77 4.25 


Although noticeable gains were observed on the posttest (PaN: M=14.24 vs. 
Control: M=9.23), this difference was not deemed significant, possibly due to 
the high standard deviations found in the experimental group (see forthcoming 
discussion). Figure 2 illustrates the development paths observed among the two 
groups over time. 
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Figure 2. Vocabulary learning: groups over time 
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4. Discussion 


Can PaN help French learners improve their French vocabulary? Based on an 
exclusively statistical analysis of our results, digital game-playing had limited 
pedagogical value for vocabulary acquisition in comparison with traditional (but 
gamified), paper-based information gap activities. We highlight the term Jimited 
pedagogical value because we found evidence that PaN-based learning was 
beneficial for some users. For example, while one game-playing participant went 
from two known items on the pretest to 17 on the two posttests (an 850% increase), 
another improved by a mere 100%, going from four on the pretest to eight and 
seven on the respective posttests. These discrepancies might explain the higher 
standard deviations observed within the experimental group and no time versus 
group interaction among the groups. 


5. Conclusion 


Our findings highlight how interactive games such as PaN can enhance the learning 
of L2 vocabulary for some participants, possibly due to: (1) individual differences 
observed in L2 vocabulary development (e.g. Doczi & Kormos, 2016) and, as 
we hypothesize, (2) some of the game’s affordances — e.g. its ability to promote 
autonomous learning (Lai et al., 2016), in a fun and competitive (and consequently 
motivating) environment (Rueb et al., 2016). Because interactive games such as 
PaN can also help increase student interest and engagement in the learning process, 
we believe they are another viable option for teachers’ pedagogical toolboxes. 
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Learning outcomes and learners’ impressions 
of parallel and monolingual concordancers 


June Ruivivar! and Cynthia Lapierre’ 


Abstract. Monolingual and parallel concordancers have both been found to benefit 
second-language (L2) grammatical development. However, the relative benefits of 
these two concordancer types remains unclear. The present study compares learning 
outcomes and learners’ perceptions of a monolingual English (Corpus of Contemporary 
American English, COCA) and a French-English parallel concordancer (Tradooit), 
using verb-preposition collocations as a target feature. Students in an advanced English 
as a second language (ESL) course completed three concordancing activities where they 
used either Tradooit (for French L1 speakers) or COCA (for other L1s) to formulate 
rules for challenging verb-preposition collocations (e.g. arrive in/at). Pre- and post-tests 
showed significant learning gains for both groups, which were maintained in delayed 
post-tests; however, perception questionnaires showed that Tradooit was perceived as 
easier and more useful for language learning. We suggest that these differences may 
be due to the type of cognitive work involved in L1-L2 comparison versus L2 pattern- 
finding, but that these two processes may both lead to noticing and learning. 


Keywords: data-driven learning, concordancing, parallel concordancers. 


1. Introduction 


Data-Driven Learning (DDL), the use of authentic language samples to examine 
patterns of language use, is increasingly recognized for its affordances in grammar 
instruction. In particular, it can draw learners’ attention to forms that they may 
otherwise overlook (Moon & Oh, 2018) and involve a greater cognitive load, 
which may help learners internalize language items (Herron & Tomasello, 1992; 
Smart, 2014). 
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DDL activities are typically carried out using either monolingual or parallel 
concordancers. Monolingual concordancers draw on samples in one language; for 
example, a learner may find that throw, when used with its common collocate away, 
means fo dispose of. Parallel concordancers, on the other hand, provide examples 
from two or more languages and are often used for L1-L2 comparisons. To use the 
same example, a French-speaking learner might find that jeter, when used in the 
sense to dispose of, translates to throw away, not throw, in English. 


Research suggests that both types of concordancers result in learning gains and are 
well received by learners (e.g. Huang, 2014 for monolingual, and Gao, 2011 for 
parallel). However, to our knowledge, no published research to date has directly 
compared these two types. It is not clear, then, whether the documented benefits of 
monolingual and parallel concordancing are attributable to DDL itself, or to features 
unique to each type, such as learners’ preferences. The present study attempts to 
address this gap by comparing students’ learning gains from, and perceptions 
of, a monolingual English (Corpus of Contemporary American English, COCA) 
and parallel French-English concordancer (Tradooit). Specifically, we wanted to 
compare: 


¢ the effects of a parallel and monolingual concordancer on leamers’ 
recognition and productive knowledge of verb-preposition collocations, 
and 


¢ learners’ perceptions of each concordancer’s ease of use, usefulness for 
coursework, and usefulness for general language improvement 


Verb-preposition collocations (e.g. insist on, wait for) were chosen as a target 
feature because it was not part of the students’ course syllabus, making it possible 
to isolate the effects of DDL from classroom instruction. Although students may 
have previously encountered the form, pre-test results suggest that it continues to 
be a challenge for them. 


2. Method 


2.1. Participants and context 


Participants were 23 students, aged 17 to 40, in an advanced ESL course taught by 
the second author. The course covered advanced grammar, vocabulary, and source- 
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based writing, and consisted of two 2.5-hour sessions per week over 13 weeks. 
Students spoke a variety of languages, including Arabic, Chinese, French, Hebrew, 
and Spanish. These languages were used to assign them to concordancers for 
the study. Ten proficient or native French speakers were assigned to the parallel 
concordancer, Tradooit; the remaining 13 were assigned to the monolingual 
concordancer, COCA. 


2.2. Procedure 


2.2.1. Concordance training 


Each group received a 1.5-hour training session on their assigned concordancer. 
Students were introduced to corpora and concordancing, then provided with 
instructions on using the concordancer, with focus on collocations. They were then 
guided through practice activities where they looked up a list of expressions on the 
concordancer. They also performed a pilot task (not included in the analysis) to 
ensure that they were familiar with the concordancers before collecting data. 


2.2.2. Treatment 


Throughout the semester, students completed three guided induction activities where 
they corrected a set of sentences by looking up expressions on the concordancer, 
formulated a hypothesis about the underlying rule, and provided two concordance 
lines illustrating the rule. 


Each assignment included three to four of the 10 target verb-preposition collocations, 
and three grammar items from the previous unit to serve as distractors. These were 
given as homework and graded on completion rather than accuracy. 


2.2.3. Instruments 


Learning outcomes were measured with pre-, post-, and delayed post-tests 
measuring recognition (multiple choice) and controlled production (gap-fill). The 
tests consisted of the ten target items and ten distractors from the previous unit. 


Perceptions were measured using an end-of-course questionnaire asking them to 
rate three items on a ten-point scale: how easy the concordancer was to use, how 
useful it was for the course, and how useful it was for learning English in general. 
There was also space for them to write comments. 
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3. Results and discussion 


3.1. Learning outcomes 


To compare learning outcomes, paired-samples f-tests were performed between 
the pre- and post-tests, and between the post- and delayed post-tests. Table | shows 
an increase in mean recognition scores for both groups, which was maintained on 
the delayed post-test. Pre- to post-test gains were significant for both the COCA, 
t(12)=7.63, p<.001, and Tradooit groups, 4(9)=9.22, p<.001, but not significant 
between post- and delayed post-tests. To compare improvement between groups, 
we conducted independent-samples t-tests between the mean difference in scores 
between the pre- and post-tests. We found no significant difference between 
the students who used COCA (M=2.92, SD=1.38) and those who used Tradooit 
(M=2.90, SD=.99), t(21)=.04, p=.96, suggesting that they improved to similar 
degrees. 


Table 1. Mean recognition scores 


Mean scores /10 (SD) 

Pre Post Delayed 
COCA 6.7 (1.0) 9.6 (.65) 9.8 (.37) 
Tradooit 6.6 (.74) 9.5 (.67) 9.6 (.70) 


Results for the production test are summarized in Table 2. The differences were 
again significant for both COCA, #(12)=6.79, p<.001, and Tradooit, 4(9)=6.00, 
p=.002. These increases were also maintained in the delayed post-test. The score 
increase was non-significant between the two groups, #(21)=0.41, p=.69. 


Table 2. Mean production scores 


Mean scores /10 (SD) 

Pre Post Delayed 
COCA 7.08 (1.0) 8.54 (.88) 8.78 (1.3) 
Tradooit 6.8 (1.0) 8.5 (1.3) 8.5 (1.27) 


3.2. Learners’ perceptions 


Learners’ ratings for ease of use, immediate usefulness (for the course), and general 
usefulness are provided in Table 3. Independent-samples ¢-tests revealed significant 
differences between the groups’ ratings for ease of use, (21)=2.59, p=.02, and 
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general usefulness, (21)=2.69, p=.01. There was no significant difference for 
immediate usefulness, 4(21)=1.62, p=.12. Tradooit users often commented on its 
simple interface (e.g. “it looks like a dictionary’’), while those assigned to COCA 
seemed intimidated by both the less-intuitive design and technical terms (e.g. 
matching strings). Both groups, however, commented that their concordancer 
helped with academic writing, an important component of the course. 


Table 3. Learners’ perceptions 


Ease of use Immediate Usefulness | General Usefulness 
COCA 7.62 (2.26) 6.69 (2.46) 5.69 (3.12) 
Tradooit 9.63 (.94) 8.5 (1.84) 8.56 (1.57) 


4. Conclusions 


We start our discussion with perhaps the most interesting result: the parallel 
concordancer was easier and more useful, although both types serve the immediate 
goal of improving academic writing. The interface issues addressed in the comments 
may have affected perceptions of general versus immediate usefulness: outside 
of coursework, students may be more inclined to resolve L2 issues by looking 
up translations or comparing expressions than by analyzing L2 samples. The 
similarity of immediate usefulness scores may also be due to the course material; 
during the concordancing assignments, students were likely picking up on features 
they could use in their writing. In other words, they may find concordancing more 
useful for features of immediate relevance than for general vocabulary or grammar 
development. 


The comparable learning gains suggest that the two concordancers might 
nevertheless offer the same benefits, but through different degrees of noticing 
and cognitive involvement. Tradooit, with direct L1-L2 comparisons, may entail 
less cognitive work but highlight subtle differences between the L1 and L2 (as is 
the case with many verb-preposition collocations), as proposed by Moon and Oh 
(2018). COCA may be more cognitively challenging, as learners had to analyze 
concordance lines, but consistent with Smart (2014), this may have resulted in 
awareness and learning of the target features. Of course, because this study was 
concerned with learning outcomes and perceptions, these possibilities should 
be tested in future research. Process-focused procedures such as observation, 
stimulated recall, or mouse-tracking can offer further insight on learners’ actual 
use of the concordancer and what specific features they find useful. 
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Examining the impact of an automated 
translation chatbot on online collaborative 
dialog for incidental L2 learning 


Takeshi Sato!, Masa’aki Ogura’, Shoma Aota’, and Tyler Burden* 


Abstract. This study examines the effectiveness of an automated translation chatbot 
used in online interactions which consequently could enhance second/foreign 
language (L2) competence. Based on the sociocultural perspectives of learning, 
such as communication to recognize the difference from others and to be involved 
in sense-making processes, this study examines the automated translation chatbot 
to translate L1 statements into L2 automatically during online interactions by 
hypothesizing that the chatbot provides a variety of L2 comprehensive input and 
lowers learners’ anxiety to write their L2 posts, which will lead to successful L2 
learning. To verify our hypothesis, quantitative and qualitative data was collected 
by the online interaction, essay writing tasks, and open-ended questionnaire before 
and after the interaction. The findings of this study will suggest that the efficient 
use of an online translation bot facilitates collaborative dialog and results in more 
successful L2 learning. 


Keywords: collaborative learning, translation chatbot, online learning community, 
comprehensive input, incidental learning. 

1. Introduction 

Collaborative activities have been acknowledged as being beneficial for 


L2 learning. This is because of the perspective that these activities serve as 
communication to recognize the differences from others and establish shared 
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meanings (Sharples, 2005). Additionally, such activities could foster learner 
autonomy particularly when the tasks were conducted via mobile devices (e.g. 
Reinders, 2011; Sato, Murase, & Burden, 2015). This stems from their nature, 
which enables prompt access to resources and feedback outside the classroom 
and consequently facilitates out-of-class learning, which can supplement in-class 
activities (Kukulska-Hulme, 2015). 


However, some challenges are left for mobile-based L2 collaboration. Stockwell 
and Hubbard (2013) showed that reading and writing L2 texts on small 
screens could interfere with learning. Writing L2 texts, in particular, would be 
bothersome for learners who have not often typed the alphabet with their mobile 
devices. Learners’ anxiety for the accuracy of their L2 output can also be another 
interference. McCarty, Obari, and Sato (2017) reported that Japanese L2 learners’ 
inactivity in an online collaboration results mainly from their perception that 
their L2 competence is not sufficient enough for their peers to understand their 
posts. These might prevent their interaction with others and yield unsuccessful 
L2 learning. 


This study aims to tackle these challenges and to facilitate collaborative activities 
for successful L2 learning. This study utilizes a function in an online communication 
app: an automated translation chatbot. This bot is offered by LINE, one of the most 
popular online messenger apps in Japan. It can be used when an online interaction 
is held using LINE and automatically generates an L2 translation of a statement 
posted by users. Therefore, the users can see any statement both in L1 and L2 
simultaneously on the screen (see Figure 1). 


The chatbot can be used during online interactions between peers or among a group, 
while other machine translation applications like Google Translation cannot be 
used during the interaction because their L2 output is not provided automatically, 
interfering the interaction with peers as a result. This is the difference between our 
study and other studies applying machine translations to L2 learning (e.g. Garcia 
& Pena, 2011). 


The bot offers various types of L2 translation together with the L1 texts, some 
of which L2 learners could not generate on their own. In that sense, L2 learners 
are exposed to comprehensive input (Krashen, 1982). Besides, the use of the bot 
reduces learners’ inferiority about their L2 competence. These advantages lead our 
study to hypothesize that the chatbot will scaffold online interactions, leading to 
the enhancement of L2 performance and motivation for collaborative learning by 
the following research questions: 
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¢ RQlI: Could L2 learners doing collaborative learning with the translation 
bot retain the L2 words or expressions found in the automated output? 


¢ RQ2: Could L2 learners produce sophisticated L2 sentences after the 
collaborative learning with the bot? 


¢ RQ3: Did the experience of the bot change their attitude towards 
collaborative tasks? 


Figure 1. An example of an online interaction with the chatbot 


| PEKOM 

HOMES SRWKS | ED 
CWTWSBAMBWOCS 
ho HRERDX OAM 
RbATREOKNE RTH 
HC SRORETRER 
cRNSATCS Ma? 


Thank you!There are 
certainly many similarities. |f 
all citizens could act on the 
assumption that individual 
humans are the most 
important thing, would they 


be truly a democracy? 

_ 2407 
EDIcZSECRBWEST. H 
REarts BASE 
, WRERSOATCRWT 
L&Do 


| think so.If everyone thinks 
so, autocracy and 


dictatorship will not emerge. 


Tel 


2. Method 


2.1. Participants and the activity 


Three undergraduates at a university in Japan attended the activity; all of them are 
freshmen but from different departments. They were invited to the research: once 
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a week, they read a book related to political issues and exchanged their opinions in 
a classroom and then conducted supplemental discussions of the issues via LINE 
with their mobile devices until the next class. 


2.2. Research procedures 


After listening to the description of the research project, the participants were asked 
to answer an open-ended questionnaire regarding the attitude towards collaborative 
learning. Then they worked on an essay writing task using Criterion®, an essay 
writing evaluation system by the Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL"). 
The essay topic we chose from Criterion was a political issue similar to the book 
they read. Moreover, a questionnaire was conducted which consists of 34 items to 
measure learners’ belief for collaboration in terms of usefulness of cooperation, 
individual orientation, and inequity (Nagahama, Yasunaga, Sekita, & Kouhara, 
2009). 


The group discussion via LINE, which was automatically translated into English, 
was conducted as a supplementary task related to the in-class activities. The 
participants could freely post their opinions about the materials they read or answer 
the questions posted by other participants and an author of the present study. After 
about one month of online interactions, a vocabulary test and follow-up interviews 
were administered as well as the same questionnaire and writing task. The words 
for the test were chosen from the L2 sentences the chatbot generated that the 
participants might not have known before the activity. The follow-up interviews 
were conducted to confirm the change of their attitude for this activity. 


All the data derived from L2 translations, the vocabulary test, two writing tasks, 
and two questionnaires was collected and then the improvement between the 
online discussion with the chatbot was observed. However, no statistical analysis 
was implemented due to the small number of participants. 


3. Findings 


As a whole, few positive changes were observed: low score of the vocabulary test 
(RQ1); no improvement of their essay in terms of the evaluation score, and three 
items of Criterion® (RQ2), but their motivation toward collaborative learning 
was enhanced according to the questionnaire (RQ3). The follow-up interviews 
underlay these findings. For example, Student #3, who got the highest score in 
the vocabulary test and used the expression generated by the chatbot in his/her 
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essay, revealed that the student carefully read the translated output (“a couple of 
Japanese words with different connotations are translated into the same word in 
English”). The student also noticed that the exposure to the translation potentially 
triggered him/her to use some of the words. The interview with Student #3 also 
indicated that the student evaluated the quality of L2 translation and his/her 
learning process (“The translation had some mistakes, which I thought I should 
avoid making”). 


Meanwhile, Student #2 rarely read analytically the translated output. The student 
also said that he/she did not remember what words he/she encountered in the chat 
space and stated that these words need to be encountered many times to be learned. 
We interpret that the difference between these two students is two-fold. First, 
Student #3 consciously evaluated his learning, which was not the case with Student 
#2. The second point is that while Student #3 tried using some of the encountered 
words, Student #2 did not have such an attempt in the essay. However, it was 
found that both students shared a recognition that collaborative learning using the 
translation chatbot can work positively. 


4. Discussion and conclusion 


This study aimed to verify the effectiveness of an automated translation chatbot 
for L2 learning. McCarty et al. (2017) showed that the L2 sentences written by 
the participants using the chatbot during one month of collaborative tasks became 
more elaborate than the sentences before the task. The current study, however, 
showed little improvement of the learners’ L2 performance in terms of word recall 
(RQ1) and writing (RQ2), although their belief towards collaborative learning 
was positively changed (RQ3). The findings could not support the theoretical 
advantages of collaborative L2 learning with the automated chatbot in terms of L2 
proficiency. However, the chatbot might help the learners to make their belief of 
collaborative learning more positive. 


It should be noted that any generalized conclusion could not be derived from our 
current study due to the limited number of participants, with no control group 
available. However, this study might indicate some pedagogical implications to 
utilizing the chatbot for L2 learning practices: instructors should choose discussion 
topics for participants to be more involved in the discussion; some tasks can be 
implemented to examine whether or not the L2 translations by the chatbot could 
translate L1 statements correctly. To devise pedagogical use of the chatbot, further 
studies should be conducted. 
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Make words click! Learning English 
vocabulary with clickers 


Anne-Marie Sénécal', Vanessa Mezzaluna’, and Walcir Cardoso? 


Abstract. This study explored the effects of learner response systems (clickers) 
on the development of vocabulary knowledge in English (L2). Sixty-one Grade 
8 learners divided in two groups participated in the experiment, which followed 
a pretest-posttest-delayed posttest research design. While the experimental group 
received a clicker-based treatment via PowerPoint presentations, the control 
group received identical treatment but without the clickers. Although there was 
no significant interaction between time and group at the time of the posttest, both 
groups improved over time, but with a trend favoring the Clicker Group. 


Keywords: learner response systems, clickers, L2 vocabulary, L2 pedagogy. 


1. Introduction 


Research on the pedagogical use of learner response systems (clickers) suggests 
that their use may contribute to learning (Cardoso, 2011; Cutrim Schmid, 2008), 
and indicates that students perceive the technology as holding pedagogical 
benefits (Bruff, 2009; Cardoso, 2011). Most of these studies tend to be in large 
classrooms and involve adult participants (Cardoso, 2011; Judson & Swada, 2002). 
Surprisingly, the use of clickers in L2 classrooms has not received careful research 
consideration (Cardoso, 2011), except for a handful of studies conducted in small 
language learning environments (McCloskey, 2012). 


Clickers are hand-held devices that wirelessly transmit student input to a computer. 
After creating questions using a presentation software (e.g. PowerPoint), the teacher 
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projects the questions on a board (see Figure 1-A). The students then respond 
by pressing the button matching their answer on their clickers (see Figure |-B), 
allowing the data to be transmitted to the receiver (see Figure |-C). When the 
teacher closes the polling period, the statistical results are displayed on the board 
(Figure 1-D) (Cardoso, 2011). 


Figure 1. Clickers: method of operation (reproduced with permission from 
Turning Technologies) 


A D 


Which of the following is a good definition for Which of the following is a good definition for 
the word dew? the word dew? 
a) Little particles of water aie bai 


b) Asoft drink 
b) Asoft drink 


25% 
oa c) The ground when it is muddy 
¢) The ground when it is muddy d) The water on the ground after ee 
d) The water on the ground after a heavy rain 
a heavy rain | 
ink The ground when it The water on the 
ismuddy ground ater ahe 


Ue parices of sot 


Since previous studies are not definitive as to the extent to which clickers play a 
role in learning gains and, in addition, they are not in the field of L2 learning, we 
decided to examine the pedagogical effects of clickers on the acquisition of English 
vocabulary (L2). Our research question was: Is the pedagogical use of clickers 
beneficial for the acquisition of L2 English vocabulary for secondary learners? 
We hypothesized that clickers would positively impact learning. Reasons for 
implementing clickers include their ability to foster learner interaction and a game- 
like learning environment (Bruff, 2009), to provide immediate feedback (Draper, 
Cargill, & Cutts, 2002), and to offer anonymity (Cutrim Schmid, 2008). 


2. Method 


The participants were 61 high-school students (Grade 8; age range: 13-14) enrolled 
in an ESL program in Québec (Canada). They were stratified among two groups: 
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(1) Clicker Group (n=31), wherein participants received a clicker-based treatment 
through PowerPoint presentations and were asked to vote on questions related to 
vocabulary; and (2) Non-Clicker Group (n=30), which received the same treatment, 
but without the clickers; i.e. they selected their answers via hand-raising or orally. 
Figure 2 illustrates how a sample activity would be conducted in the two groups. 


Figure 2. A sample activity 


Weeks 2-8: Vocabulary Instruction (30 words) 
5 lessons = 30 minutes each 
Clicker Group (Treatment) Non-Clicker Group (Control) 

Which of the following is a good definition for Which of the following is a good definition for 
the word dew? the word dew? 
(a)_Little particles of water } (a)_Little particles of water } particles of water 
B) Asoft drink b) Asoft drink 
c) The ground when it is muddy ¢) The ground when it is muddy 
d) The water on the ground afte: 

a heavy in” Broun : d) By hosel the ground after 

Ul peties eget I 
Vote with clickers Answer orally 
Multimodal feedback With hand-raising 


To avoid frequency effects and familiarity with the target words, the vocabulary 
treatment and testing consisted of 30 low-frequency or off-list words (Nation, 
2001). They were extracted from Roald Dahl’s novel James and the Giant Peach. 
Participants in both groups were exposed to these words via five treatments lasting 
approximately 30 minutes each, over a two-month period. The study followed a 
pretest-posttest-delayed posttest research design where participants were asked 
to demonstrate their vocabulary knowledge through drawing, translation, or 
explanation. The pretest assessed their initial knowledge of the target words, and 
the two posttests assessed the amount of words learned over the duration of the 
experiment. One posttest was immediate while the other was conducted one month 
later. 


3. Results 


The results in Table | show the assessment of the students’ ability to recall the 
30 target vocabulary items. An independent samples ¢-test confirmed that the 
Clicker and Non-Clicker groups were comparable at the time of the pretest, 
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t(59)=0.87, p=.39. A mixed ANOVA was run to check for differences between the 
results of the groups over time (pretest, posttest, delayed-posttest). The analysis 
revealed a significant difference for time between the pretest and posttest, 
F(1.771, 104.5)=159.53, p<.001. However, there was no significant interaction 
between time and group, F(1.771, 104.5)=3.031, p>.05, and no significant 
difference for group at the time of the posttest was found, F(1, 59)=2.78, p=.10. 
Thus, the results show that both groups improved in their knowledge of the 
target vocabulary after intervention, and that there was no significant difference 
between the two groups. 


Table 1. Descriptive statistics for the vocabulary tests 


Pretest Posttest Delayed posttest 
Group n |M SD M SD M SD 
Clickers 31 | 1.29 1.77 6.61 3.81 4.29 3.09 
No clickers | 30 | 0.93 1.39 4.97 2.31 3.40 2.08 


However, a closer look at the results (Table 1) yield two interesting patterns that 
seem to favor the Clicker Group: (1) a trend showing its advantage on the two 
posttests (e.g. M=6.61 vs. M=4.97; see Figure 3); and (2) a higher SD on both 
posttests (e.g. SD=3.81 vs. SD=2.31; see Table 1), indicating high individual 
differences among the participants in the Clicker Group, thus suggesting that some 
participants improved more than others. 


Figure 3. Vocabulary development over time 


30 
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0 093 
Pretest Posttest Delayed posttest 
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4. Discussion 


We hypothesized that the following affordances of clickers would lead to higher 
vocabulary acquisition: their interactive and game-like approach (Bruff, 2009), 
immediate and continuing feedback allowing for self-evaluation (Draper et al., 
2002), and their anonymity (Cutrim Schmid, 2008). However, our results show that 
clickers had limited pedagogical value in terms of aiding vocabulary acquisition 
in comparison with the group not using clickers. We emphasize the term limited 
pedagogical value because we found evidence that clickers may be beneficial for 
some, possibly due to individual differences and/or learning styles. The disparities 
in performance suggest that clickers’ pedagogical benefits may be affected by 
individual differences. Finally, we can observe a developmental trend that favored 
the Clicker Group over the other group, over the two testing periods. Possibly 
because of higher standard deviations (particularly within the Clicker Group), 
those differences were not deemed significant by the statistical analyses. 


An interesting pattern surfaced in our analysis: a relative decline in the number of 
acquired words on the delayed posttest, which was observed for both groups. It is 
possible that this decline (or ‘unlearning’) is due to the inclusion of rare and off-list 
words. This may have occurred since the students were not exposed to the words 
a sufficient number of times, either in or out of class. According to Cobb (2007), 
six to ten meaningful encounters with a vocabulary item is the minimum necessary 
for the item to have a potential to be acquired. In our study, the vast majority of 
the target words were only used in the context of the classroom (e.g. rambunctious, 
to beckon), thus diminishing their potential to constitute learnable words, as per 
Cobb’s (2007) recommendation. In future studies, we will ensure that participants 
are sufficiently exposed to the target vocabulary items to optimize their ability to 
learn the words. Since it is also possible that the use of low-frequency and off-list 
words compromised the motivation of the students, causing some to question the 
meaningfulness of the lessons, a different subset of words could be used. 


5. Conclusion 


Despite the lack of significance observed in clicker-based instruction for the 
development of L2 vocabulary in English, we believe that clickers have potential 
for use in the L2 classroom, not only because of the evidence discussed above, 
but also because students feel they are more motivated to learn and believe they 
learn more words. In a survey administered to participants in both groups at the 
end of the study, the students in the Clicker Group significantly outranked their 
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Non-Clicker counterparts when asked to rate their perceptions of how motivated 
they were to learn vocabulary and, more importantly, how much they believed they 
learned. These are very optimistic results that will be addressed in a future study. 


Previous research investigating the pedagogical benefits of clickers suggests 
that their use may contribute to learning (Cardoso, 2011; Cutrim Schmid, 2008). 
However, most studies are not definitive in their findings. Given that the results of 
this research follow the trend, more research is needed to ascertain the pedagogical 
benefits of clickers in second language learning. 
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Exploring visual attentional shifts 
of language learners of Japanese 


Eline C. Sikkema! 


Abstract. Familiarity with the television set as a principal news and entertainment 
medium has allowed for a smooth transition of television programmes into the 
language classroom (Mishan, 2005). However, in the technology-rich environment 
we live in today, access to television programmes in foreign languages is not 
restricted to class. A good understanding of the reception of such authentic material 
can help inform its appropriate use by learners in different contexts. This study 
explores the reception of a Japanese variety show that features same-language text 
on screen by language learners of Japanese and native Japanese speakers through 
the use of eye-tracking technology and questionnaires (Sikkema, 2017). This paper 
reports on a section of the findings from the eye-tracking data analysis. Following 
a brief description of the research project, this paper describes the distribution of 
visual attention between different stimuli in the video stimulus by taking a closer 
look at participants’ fixation count and total fixation duration. 


Keywords: Japanese language learning, visual attention, multimodality, eye- 
tracking. 


1. Introduction 


Recent studies in Synchronous Computer-Mediated Communication (SCMC) have 
recognised the benefits of using eye-tracking technology to study online language 
learning behaviour, albeit in combination with qualitative methods and as part of 
Mixed Methods Research (MMR) designs (O’Rourke, 2012; Stickler & Shi, 2017; 
Stickler, Smith, & Shi, 2016). Such a combination of methods not only facilitates 
the triangulation of data sets; it also allows for studies to incorporate participants’ 
own perspectives into the interpretation of the data. 
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This study employs an MMR design to explore online viewing behaviour of Japanese 
Language Learners (JLLs) during an experimental task in which participants watch 
an excerpt of a Japanese variety show that features same-language text on screen 
(Sikkema, 2017). The main purpose of this research is to examine how JLLs at 
different stages of their language study receive such multimodal material to inform 
its appropriate use by learners. It implements eye-tracking technology in order to 
gain a better understanding of the distribution of subjects’ visual attention between 
stimuli that have the potential to contribute to learners’ understanding of the 
television programme. Questionnaires are used to gain insights into participants’ 
multimodal perception and attitudes towards using such audiovisuals as language 
learning material. 


This paper reports on a section of the findings from the eye-tracking data and 
discusses what types of stimuli participants visually attend to the most. Results on 
fixation count and total fixation duration are examined for four participant groups; 
three consist of JLLs while the fourth group comprises of native Japanese speakers as 
a point of reference for the analysis of learners’ behaviour (Sikkema, 2017, p. 291). 


This research is carried out as part of a larger project run at Dublin City University 
(DCU) that focusses on the reception of the type of same-language text on screen 
featured in Japanese variety shows (Sikkema, 2017, p. 290). 


2. Method 


Data has been analysed from 43 JLLs and five native Japanese speakers who took 
part in this research on a voluntary basis. For the purposes of this study, the JLLs 
were organised into three groups based on whether they had been on exchange to 
Japan at the time of data collection. Seventeen learners who had never been on 
exchange to Japan formed Group 1: pre-exchange. Group 2: exchange comprised 
of 20 participants who were on exchange in Japan for approximately three-and-a- 
half months at the time of data collection. The remaining six participants were in 
Group 3: post-exchange as they had spent a full year on exchange in Japan prior 
to their experiment sessions. The native Japanese speakers formed the Reference 
Group. The data sets consist of gaze data recorded with a Tobii X2-60 eye-tracker 
device, open and closed-ended responses collected through a pre-task and post-task 
questionnaire, and field notes taken during experiment sessions. 


The results have been generated with dynamic Areas Of Interest (AOIs). These 
were created in the video excerpt and aligned with particular stimuli on the screen 
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in order to extract gaze data associated with these stimuli. The AOIs have been 
defined with the help of data visualisation tools in the eye-tracking software which 
showed that faces of people appearing on the show and same-language text on 
screen that visually represent the dialogue gathered the most visual attention from 
all participant groups. The charts therefore display the total number and duration 
of fixations allocated to areas of the screen for faces, same-language text on screen 
that show speech, and other stimuli. The default settings of the Velocity-Threshold 
Identification (I-VT) filter? were used to generate these numbers. 


3. Results 


Figure | presents the total number of fixations that landed on faces, same- 
language text on screen, and other stimuli for each participant group. It illustrates 
that faces and same-language text on screen gathered the most visual attention 
for all groups. 


Figure 1. Total number of fixations (sum) per participant group 


40000 [~———_—_TTJ-_—— 
41.0% 


Group 1: pre-exchange Group 2: exchange Group 3: post-exchange Reference group 


Faces WSame-languagetextonscreen Other stimuli 


The proportions of the total number of times participants fixated on these particular 
stimuli were in respective group order: 80.6%, 78.3%, 82.8%, and 78.2%. When 


2. https://www.tobiipro.cony/siteassets/tobii-pro/learn-and-support/analyze/how-do-we-classify-eye-movements/tobii-pro-i-vt- 
fixation-filter.pdf 
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taking a closer look at the proportions for each of the two most attention-grabbing 
stimuli, it appeared that participants in Group | (pre-exchange) and the Reference 
Group looked more often at faces while Group 2 (exchange) and Group 3 (post- 
exchange) showed a tendency to look more at same-language text on screen. 
The proportions for the three learner participant groups seem to be more evenly 
distributed between faces and same-language text on screen while the Reference 
Group appeared to have a more even distribution between same-language text on 
screen and other stimuli. 


Figure 2 builds further on these findings and presents the total duration of all 
fixations combined for faces, same-language text on screen, and other stimuli for 
each participant group. It shows that the earlier identified attention-grabbers did 
not only gather the most visual attention, but were also fixated on the longest for 
all participant groups. 


Figure 2. Total fixation duration (sum) in seconds per participant group 
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Group 1: pre-exchange Group 2: exchange Group 3: post-exchange Reference group 


@Faces WSame-languagetextonscreen Other stimuli 


The proportions of the total duration of fixations in seconds that participants spent 
looking at faces and same-language text on screen are in respective group order: 
81.7%, 80%, 81.7%, and 78.9%. As opposed to the previous chart, all participant 
groups spent most time looking at areas on the screen where faces of people appear 
on the variety show with the largest ratios for Group 1 (pre-exchange) and the 
Reference Group. 
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4. Discussion 


These results are in line with observations of Stickler and Shi (2017) in their 
study on online communication through a conferencing platform. Their findings 
showed that learners of the Chinese language looked most (70%) at content areas 
of the screen in which language teaching content is presented, followed with 20% 
of fixations directed towards social areas of the screen featuring the presence of 
participants (Stickler & Shi, 2017, p. 169). In addition, findings from the study 
of O’Hagan and Sasamoto (2016) on native Japanese speakers’ visual attention 
when watching a Japanese variety show demonstrated that faces attracted the most 
fixations from participants (pp. 47-50). This relates to the findings of this research, 
although it is suggested here that JLLs visually attend faces and same-language 
text on screen in a rather different way from native Japanese speakers. 


5. Conclusion 


This paper demonstrated that faces of people appearing on the show and same- 
language text on screen that represents the spoken dialogue gather the most 
visual attention from JLLs and native Japanese speakers in this study. Although 
participants in Group 2 (exchange) and Group 3 (post-exchange) look more often 
at same-language text on screen when compared to Group | (pre-exchange) and the 
Reference Group, the duration of all fixations together illustrate that faces of people 
on the show were fixated on the longest for all participant groups. These findings 
suggest that learners visually attend verbal stimuli more than native speakers and 
that social, non-verbal stimuli play a large role in participants’ viewing experience. 
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Stimulating task interest: human partners or chatbots? 


Andrew Thompson!', Andrew Gallacher’, and Mark Howarth? 


Abstract. The aim of this research project was to examine the impact of chatbots 
as conversation partners. First and second year Japanese university students 
(n=120) from a private university in Southwest Japan were randomly assigned to 
either conduct a speaking task with an Artificial Intelligence (AI) chatbot or human 
partner. Preliminary analysis of the data suggests that student interest in interacting 
with the chatbot conversation partners decreased across the experiment period, 
whilst interest in performing identical tasks with their peers (human partners) 
remained relatively stable. The findings suggest that educators and administrators 
should be cautious about relying entirely on AI conversation partners as a 
substitute to human partners if they wish to stimulate and maintain student interest 
levels in conversation tasks. Furthermore, teachers should carefully consider 
students’ language proficiency and communicative ability before designing and 
implementing speaking tasks that involve the use of AI conversation partners. 
Using chatbots as an extension of human-human conversation activity practice 
and not a replacement is recommended in order to maintain student interest and 


engagement across a language program. 


Keywords: CALL, chatbot, student engagement, student interest. 


1. Introduction 


This study is the first phase in the potential development and integration of using 
AI chatbots as conversation partners within a Japanese compulsory English 
language program. Through firstly identifying, understanding, and then exploiting 
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the benefits that chatbots offer students, educators and administrators may be better 
able to increase blended learning task-based opportunities for learners. 


1.1. Education and student interest 


Research over recent decades has linked student interest levels to vital components 
of learning, for example: attention, persistence, recall, and the quality of students’ 
learning outcomes (Hidi & Berndorff, 1998). Student interest has been shown to be 
connected to positive learning outcomes and, more importantly, also influence what 
learners choose to study in future years (Harackiewicz & Hulleman, 2010). Given 
the importance that interest plays in learning and its influence on positive academic 
and future outcomes, it is surprising that little research has been conducted on 
measuring student interest within the domain of language learning. Research into 
the development of interest has seen Hidi and Renninger (2006) propose a four- 
phase model of interest development. This model describes four phases in the 
development and strengthening of student interest. These phrases are triggered 
situational interest, maintained situational interest, emerging individual interest, 
and well-developed individual interest. It is important for both educators and 
administrators to be conscious of how student interest is triggered and maintained 
if we are to truly develop students’ long-term interest in English. 


1.2. Language learning and chatbots 


Today, more and more people are learning English through online technologies. 
With over 1.7 billion English language learners across the globe, only a small 
fraction of these learners have access to traditional language learning resources 
and formal classroom teaching (British Council, 2013). With the explosion of 
educational technology and the increased accessibility of mobile devices, education 
providers are actively seeking out ways to utilize chatbots as conversation partners. 
As Atwell (1999) noted, chatbots provide an opportunity for students to conduct 
conversational practice outside of the classroom. For an overview of the chatbot 
used in this study, Cleverbot.com, see Fryer and Carpenter (2006). 


Chatbots — also known as ‘conversational agents’ — are software applications that 
simulate human speech for the purposes of replicating a conversation or interaction 
with a human conversation partner. There are two main ways chatbots are offered to 
language learners. Firstly, through computer applications and also via online apps 
that can be accessed on mobile devices. This independent learning opportunity has 
gained interest within computer assisted language learning based research (Goda 
et al., 2014). 
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2. Method 


This research project had three main focuses: (1) to examine the suitability of 
chatbots as conversation partners; (2) to compare the levels of students’ interest 
in English language learning: chatbots versus human partners at task, course, and 
domain levels; and (3) to identify the merits/demerits of chatbots versus human 
conversation partners. 


2.1. Participants 


Japanese university students (first year n=91 and second year n=29 students) from 
a private university in Southwest Japan were requested to complete a spoken 
conversation task with a chatbot or human partner. Participants were non-English 
majors and came from five of the university’s seven faculties (Engineering, 
Management, International Studies, Fine Arts, and Economics), with a Common 
European Framework of Reference for languages (CEFR) basic user level ranging 
from Al to B2. Students were allocated into three English levels following a 
placement test conducted by the university administration. All participants were 
studying within a coordinated compulsory English as a foreign language program 
consisting of two 15-week semesters per academic year with one 90-minute 
Listening and Speaking class per week. 


2.2. Procedure 


Participants were randomly assigned the same English conversation task with a 
chatbot or human partner. The task-based conversation took students approximately 
10 minutes. Following the task, students self-reported their perceptions of the 
experience, identifying three advantages and/or disadvantages of speaking with 
a chatbot or human partner. The final stage of the data collection was an online 
interest survey. The online measurement was used to capture students’ level of 
interest throughout the course of research. For an overview of the development 
of the interest measurement, see Thompson et al. (2015). The experiment was 
conducted four times during one (15-week) academic semester. 


2.3. Instrumentation 


Following completion of the speaking task, students noted three advantages and/ 
or disadvantages relating the conversation partner experience (chatbot or human). 
From the third class of the second semester and each time students completed the 
task-based conversation component (four times) of this study, students’ interest in 
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the conversational task was measured. The survey items were: (Item 1) this activity 
was personally meaningful, (Item 2) I enjoyed learning English in this activity, 
(Item 3) J liked using English in this activity, (Item 4) this activity was interesting, 
and (Item 5) it was fun to review English in this activity. The items were measured 
on a six-point Likert scale. 


3. Preliminary findings 
Preliminary analysis of the quantitative data collected in this study indicates 
interest levels in English and conversation tasks with a human partner did show a 


slight increase across the experiment (see Table |, Table 2, and Table 3). 


Table 1. First year students: English interest 


Week Item Mean Standard Deviation 
3 3.85 1.29 
15 4.38 1.10 


Table 2. Second year students: English interest 


Week Item Mean Standard Deviation 
3 3.53 1.27 
15 4.09 1.20 


Table 3. First year students: human partner conversation activity interest 


Week Item Mean Standard Deviation 
5 4.37 1.00 
12 4.61 1.15 


However, there was a slight decline (see Table 4) performing the identical 
conversation task with a chatbot. This decline in interest may be linked to comments 
students noted in the qualitative data suggesting that students found the chatbot 
responses inappropriate and the interaction as being unnatural. 


Table 4. First year students: chatbot partner conversation activity interest 


Week Item Mean Standard Deviation 
7 4.18 1.11 
12 3.84 1.08 


These preliminary findings suggest that educators and administrators should be 
cautious about relying entirely on chatbot conversation partners as a substitute to 
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human partners if they wish to stimulate and maintain student interest in learning 
tasks and English more generally. 


4. Conclusion 


The aim of this research project was to examine the suitability of chatbots as 
conversation partners and to compare the levels of students’ interest in English 
language learning: chatbots versus human partners at task, course, and domain levels. 


The preliminary findings from this study suggest that educators and administrators 
should be cautious about relying entirely on chatbot conversation partners as a 
substitute to human partners if they wish to stimulate and maintain student interest 
in learning tasks and English more generally. As with any study conducted within 
one university, the external validity of the results awaits further tests both nationally 
and internationally. 
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Abstract. This reflective practice will examine and report on students’ experiences 
of three different bilingual (English-Spanish) task-based telecollaborative projects. 
The observations indicate that throughout these different projects the students were 
able to develop their intercultural awareness and their critical thinking skills via 
different online tools and learning contexts like a videoconferencing platform and 
Facebook. This paper employs both a qualitative and quantitative approach and 
data were collected from various sources, namely, the questionnaires administered 
at the beginning and end of the projects. As a conclusion, it is argued that the 
projects helped students to exchange views about cultural aspects and ask and 
clarify questions that arose during their interactions, which provided them with the 
opportunity to develop their critical thinking skills. Sharing thoughts and views on 
Facebook and videoconferencing has been a meaningful learning experience and 
students have been able to discover and reflect on useful information about each 
other’s cultural traits. 


Keywords: telecollaboration, videoconferencing, intercultural awareness, 
collaborative learning. 

1. Introduction 

Nowadays, different technologies for computer-mediated communication and 


learning offer ever-growing possibilities for language teaching, learning further 
skills for intercultural awareness, and for developing students’ critical thinking 
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capacity. New technologies are valuable ways to interact between different cultures 
and increase cross-cultural understanding among university students, offering new 
ways for computer-supported collaborative learning. As Halpern (1999) states: 


“[t]he changing nature of technology has not only provided us with more 
and better ways to teach in general but has also increased the need for the 
skills of critical thinking. The easy availability, with just a few keystrokes, 
of massive amounts of information has made the ability to evaluate and 
sort information more important than ever” (p. 72). 


Computed-mediated communication tools have been found to have great potential 
for intercultural learning (Basharina, 2009; Belz, 2007), and traditionally this 
has been asynchronous. Recently, synchronous communication has also become 
popular and very motivating for students in intercultural exchanges (Helm, 2015). 
Videoconferencing is able to provide an authentic out-of-classroom learning 
experience in collaborative international projects (Eaton, 2010). 


Critical thinking processes require active argumentation, initiative, reasoning, 
envisioning, analysing complex alternatives, and making contingency-related 
value judgements (Simpson & Courtney, 2002). It was hoped that the students 
would be able to manage such processes while assessing cultural information, with 
a view to developing their critical thinking skills. Furthermore, they were expected 
to enhance their “ability to interact effectively with people with different cultures 
other than one’s own” (Byram, 2000, p. 297). 


In this reflective practice paper, we aim to examine the following questions: 


¢ How were the students able to develop their skills for critical thinking and 
intercultural awareness in the telecollaborative projects? 


¢ How were the students able to share their knowledge and views via social 
networking and videoconferencing? 


To examine the questions, qualitative and quantitative data were collated from 
various sources, namely, videos, Facebook posts, questionnaires administered 
at the beginning and end of the projects, and individual interviews conducted 
on completion of each project. To gather more data, a survey in the form of a 
questionnaire was completed by the students at the end of each project. A five- 
point Likert scale, ranging from one, strongly disagree, to five, strongly agree, 
was used. 
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The content of the students’ Facebook posts was examined for quality to provide a 
better understanding of the participants’ learning experiences and development of 
critical thinking through online interaction. The following points were considered: 
the way students exchanged views, asked questions to prompt discussions, 
constructed new meanings, and critically assessed each other’s responses. We 
analysed the video discussions by repeated viewings. The most important features 
of the interactions and the views exchanged were considered so that there was a 
pertinent relation to the aforementioned questions. 


Z: The projects and tasks 


Three different projects involving three different groups of students (19-35) were 
designed between 2014 and 2016. The first one comprised 19 English as a Foreign 
Language (EFL) Spanish and 17 Finnish students and Facebook was the platform 
employed. In the second project (2015), the Adobe Connect videoconferencing 
tool was used for synchronous oral communication. Seventeen Finnish university 
students and 12 Spanish EFL students were engaged in the videoconference 
interactions. In the third project (2016), the 12 Finnish university students and nine 
Spanish EFL students used both videoconferencing (oral activities) and Facebook 
(written activities) to perform their tasks. The online tasks in the three projects are 
displayed in Table |. 


Table 1. Online tasks 


Tasks Aims 
1. Introducing themselves. Introducing themselves to 
their foreign partners. 
2. Talking about university education. Thinking about their own culture 


and environment. Comparing and 
understanding their university systems. 


3. Uploading newspaper articles about Comparing attitudes to local issues. 
current issues and commenting on them. 

4. Describing traditions, Comparing and contrasting cultural 
festivals, and gastronomy. values and life in the different countries. 
5. Interviewing each other on an issue Understanding how members 


(e.g. religion, environment, politics, etc.) of the different countries 
experience their own culture. 


6. Describing their favourite film, Interpreting different cultural traits. 
book, poem, place of interest, etc. 


Both the Finns’ and Spaniards’ levels of English were Cl and C2 — Common 
European Framework of Reference for languages (CEFR). The latter were native 
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speakers of Spanish, whilst the Finns had a B1/ B2 level of Spanish. Although 
English was the established lingua franca, in each project Tasks 4, 5, and 6 were 
performed in Spanish to afford the Finns the opportunity to practise that language. 


3. Results and discussion 


Based on the results of the questionnaires, the students’ evaluation of their learning 
experience in each project was positive, as shown in Table 2. Although task 
performance was carried out by different students on different platforms in the 
three projects, the tools were considered convenient for online engagement. One 
of the tasks in the projects was to discuss a newspaper article relating to a local 
issue, the aim being to discover how students could interpret information that is not 
familiar to them due to their own cultural background. They explained, discussed, 
and argued their views about the articles and compared their situations with those in 
their peers’ country. Exploring the Facebook posts and videoconference interactions 
shows how they reflected on their own cultural traits and those of their counterparts, 
analysed and clarified responses to be successful in critically assessing each 
other’s cultural standpoint, thereby leading to the development of critical thinking 
skills. These online exchanges also encouraged them to ask for more information 
and hence widen their cultural knowledge, which helped them to enhance their 
intercultural awareness. Another task which fostered the development of critical 
thinking skills and intercultural competence was the debating of stereotypes; this 
enabled them to explore how people from other countries consider them and their 
respective culture. As one Spanish student reported in an interview, “[t]his task 
helped me to gain a better understanding of myself and my peers”, which reflected 
an increase in intercultural knowledge. 


Table 2. Students’ appraisal of their learning experience (Puranen & Vurdien, 


2016, p. 393) 
Mean Median Standard deviation 

1. Lenjoyed exchanging views with | 4.04 4 0.64 
my peers via videoconferencing. 
2. I was curious to learn 4.25 4 0.70 
about my peers’ culture. 
3. I felt motivated to interact 3.68 3,9 0.86 
with my peers online. 


Task performance via videoconferencing and social networking was deemed 
beneficial in terms of sharing information with each other. Whilst one Finnish 
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student said that “[s]haring information with someone from a different culture is 
very useful because you learn a lot about their country, habits, food, etc...”, a 
Spanish student commented that “[i]nteracting on videoconferencing has made me 
more courageous to speak to people from other countries” (Vurdien & Puranen, 
2018, p. 272). They were curious to learn about each other’s cultural traits, which 
motivated them to be fully engaged in their online interactions. In the participants’ 
view, debating the issue on stereotypes encouraged them to modify the image they 
had of each other’s country and people and to build on new knowledge, which 
suggests the task had a productive effect (Vurdien & Puranen, 2018, p. 275). It 
is, therefore, crucial to design meaningful tasks that will prompt students to share 
their thoughts with their peers. 


4. Final remarks 


This paper has shed some light on how students can experience the development of 
critical thinking skills and intercultural awareness through task performance with 
Facebook and videoconferencing as learning tools. Sharing thoughts and views in 
online interactions has been a significant learning experience, since students have 
discovered useful information about each other’s cultural traits. The projects have 
clearly afforded the students an opportunity to communicate, exchange, reflect on, 
and further discuss and analyse their ideas, thereby developing critical thinking 
skills in order to enhance intercultural learning. 


Task performance is of utmost importance to motivate students to exchange views 
that will give them a full understanding of cultural traits. Both videoconferencing 
and Facebook seem to be appropriate tools for assisting students in sharing their 
thoughts, as well as for constructing knowledge together. Notwithstanding, 
sufficient time should be allotted for task completion for meaningful learning to 
take place. 


Finally, due to the qualitative and reflective nature of the approach, the results 
cannot be generalised. It is hoped that further research in this area will benefit the 
learning process. 
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Designing English digital stories for global audiences 


Yu-Feng (Diana) Yang! 


Abstract. Viewing digitally-mediated multimodal composing as a new literacy 
practice, this research investigates how English Language Learners (ELLs) serve 
as multimodal designers to reach a global audience. Grounded in the perspective of 
literacy as social practice and the notion of ‘designing’, it reveals that the two focal 
groups of this study employ local and global resources for multimodal designing. 
In addition, their family experience, literacy practices, video experiences, and their 
interactions with friends, instructors, and peers mediate how they select, expand, 
and orchestrate the cultural resources at their disposal. In relation to intercultural 
blending, this study reports that ELLs employ ‘authenticating strategies’ and 
‘playful strategies’ to reach their global audience. This finding encourages us to 
reflect upon strategies that can be used to examine the emerging playful or non- 
traditional multimodal composing that the global youth continues to consume and 
produce. 


Keywords: multimodal composing, new literacies, intercultural blending, learner 
agency. 


iF Introduction 


In recent years, a growing number of second/foreign language (L2) educators 
have started to implement multimodal projects in their classrooms. To understand 
what L2 learners gain from these projects and how they approach multimodal 
composing, researchers have investigated multimodal composing as a pedagogical 
intervention and as a new literacy practice. 


Conceptualizing multimodal composing as a new literacy practice, scholars have 
coined on the notion of designing (The New London Group, 1996). Based on 
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Cope and Kalantzis (2009), designing is a process that involves the transformation 
of the ‘Available Design’ (i.e. available resources in L2 learners’ repertoire) to 
the ‘Redesigned’ (i.e. appropriating available resources in an unconventional 
way). For example, in a digital story production, the image of ‘parents’ and their 
associated texts can be seen as L2 learners’ ‘Available Design’. However, when 
these resources are used repeatedly or assembled in different creative means, they 
function as the ‘Redesigned’ for the progressing story (Nelson, 2006). 


Notably, during the designing process, designers or learners act on their socio- 
cultural mediated interests, consider their audience, and reflect their social context 
for their ‘Available Designs’ and ‘Redesigned’ (Cope & Kalantzis, 2009). In 
relation to audience awareness, Hafner’s (2015) notion of intercultural blending, 
the assemblage and the orchestration of multiple cultural resources, can be useful 
to understand the designing of multimodal ensembles “that is meant for a global 
audience to create an intercultural blend” (p. 504). 


Valuing digitally-mediated multimodal composing as a new literacy practice, this 
research investigates how ELLs serve as multimodal designers when working on 
one type of multimodal compositions, digital storytelling, to reach a global audience. 
In particular, how ELLs negotiate and re-contextualize culturally and linguistically 
diversified resources in relation to ‘designing’ (The New London Group, 1996) 
when performing intercultural blending (Hafner, 2015) is emphasized. 


2. Method 


2.1. The video-based digital storytelling project 


This study is conducted in an undergraduate course focusing on multimedia and 
English communication in a university in Taiwan. To enrich students’ multimodal 
experiences, it requires students to produce a three to five minute collaborative 
video-based English digital story, with an aim of reaching global audiences. 
Students work in groups for the project, approach two international students of 
different regions for peer reviews, and then revise their work before the final 
presentation. 


The topic of the project centers on ‘cultural space’, a physical site in a local 
community, a virtual space on the Internet or a metaphorical space that carries 
personal or collective cultural memories and stories. Students are encouraged to 
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incorporate meaningful scenes, plots, people, social relationships, artifacts, etc., to 
reflect the aesthetics, cultural values, beliefs, lifestyles, cultural memories etc. of 
a specific cultural space in their stories (e.g. a renewed building, a historical site, 
a specific cultural community). In addition, they are advised to think creatively 
for content development instead of solely presenting the factual information of a 
cultural space. 


2.2. Participants and data collection 


Participants of this study consist of 39 ELLs who are in their 20s. Both local students 
from Taiwan and exchange students from Europe and Southeast Asia participated 
in this study. This paper analyzes the experiences of eight students who work in two 
separate groups. The first group includes four English major students who are from 
Taiwan, and the second group consists of four European exchange students who 
major either in Business or Computer Science. Data collections include students’ 
digital stories, interviews, journals, questionnaires, and class presentations. 


2.3. Data analysis 


This study applies Miles, Huberman, and Saldana’s (2014) guidelines for data 
analysis. The researcher first analyzes participants’ journals, class presentations, 
and interviews to locate the vital ‘Redesigned’ and the ‘Available Designs’ 
through provisional coding. She then triangulates the data by examining the final 
digital story and the video segments the participants produced. Through constant 
comparison, the identified ‘Available Designs’ are categorized as local, translocal, 
and global resources and displayed in a chart. In addition, participants’ journals, 
class presentations, and interviews are re-analyzed again to examine their designing 
process. Their (re)interpretations, (re)imagination, and recontextualization of 
cultural resources are identified and compared. Finally, Hafner’s (2015) notion 
of intercultural blending is used to identify the ‘Redesigned’ and the ‘Available 
Design’ that purposefully aims at a global audience. Participants’ strategies of 
deploying cultural resources for a global audience, including authenticating 
strategies and playful strategies, emerge as important themes during the data 
analysis process in this study. 


3. Findings and discussion 


This study found that these two groups of ELLs employ local resources, translocal 
resources, and global resources in their design (see Table |). Their family, literacy, 
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and video experiences as well as their friends’, instructor’s and peers’ comments 
mediate how they select, expand, and orchestrate the cultural resources at their 
disposal. 


Table 1. Examples of local, translocal, and global resources 


Group 1: Home is Home Group 2: Heart Threat 
Local -The stubborn father; the -A taxi driver who cannot 
Resources | daughter who wants to practice speak English 
filial piety; a gossip neighbor -taxi driver’s Chinese oral narration 
-A Buddhist court; the scooter -local sceneries along the 
rider without helmet; the sticky Love River; local harbor 
tofu stand; the fruit stand views; tourists’ boats 


-The local park; an old family photo | -love signs along the Love River 
-Taiwanese soap operas; 
Taiwanese language; Mandarin 
Chinese language, etc. 


Translocal | -Thai commercials -A doctor who can speak English 
Resources “Kaohsiung Daily,” a local 
English newspaper 
Global -English subtitle; English -The YouTuber style 
Resources | monologue; English -Foreign exchange students 
songs; English slogan -Love; lovers holding 
-The concept of home hands together; the color 


of red; pink flowers 
-English subtitles; English 
slogan; marketing videos 


However, their performance of intercultural blending demonstrates different 
orientations. While the first group endeavors to employ ‘authenticating 
strategies’, the second group works to incorporate ‘playful strategies’ for 
intercultural blending. For example, in the first group’s video-based digital 
story, local images, local languages and local values are incorporated to provide 
opportunities for global audiences to “experience the local tradition as how one 
would experience authenticity in a foreign language movie” (Interview). Thus, 
local images and dialogues emphasizing a stubborn father (i.e. local resource), a 
gossip neighbor (i.e. local resource), and a caring daughter (i.e. local resource) 
are designed and orchestrated to present the image of home (i.e. global resource) 
for global audiences. 


In addition, this group struggles to define the role of Taiwanese (i.e. local resources) 
and English (i.e. global resources) when attempting to imitating the style of a 
typical Taiwanese soap opera in their story. Experiencing the ‘inauthenticity’ of a 
local conversation presented in English, their exploration and negotiation of how 
to best arrange Taiwanese oral narrations, English oral narrations, and English 
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subtitles to reach global audiences and to uncover the local cultures of family 
relationships remains salient. This finding manifests that intercultural blending 
(Hafner, 2015) not only can involve assemblages of multiple cultural artifacts but 
also orchestration of multiple languages. 


Interestingly, the second group works to incorporate ‘playful strategies’ for 
intercultural blending. Playful yet illogical designs that resemble the YouTuber 
style are incorporated. Through the design of the ‘taxi driver’ who rides a scooter, 
the taxi driver who wears a mask and sunglasses or the ‘shining beautiful lady’ 
besides the river, their digital story attracts global audiences through the humor that 
global youth can easily follow. Such findings encourage us to further explore the 
role of genre play (Tardy, 2016) in multimodal composing. 


4. Conclusions 


This paper reports ELLs’ exploration of intercultural blending in their designing 
of multimodal composing. How students select and orchestrate local and global 
cultural resources to reach a global audience is presented. Students’ playful 
multimodal designs challenge us to reflect how to further examine the emerging 
non-traditional multimodal composing that the global youth may consume and 
produce. Genre play (Tardy, 2016) or other related frameworks may continue to 
advance our understanding about non-traditional multimodal compositions. 
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A flexible online system for curating reduced 
redundancy language exercises and tests 


Torsten Zesch', Andrea Horbach’, Melanie Goggin’, 
and Jennifer Wrede-Jackes* 


Abstract. We present a tool for the creation and curation of C-tests. C-tests are an 
established tool in language proficiency testing and language learning. They require 
examinees to complete a text in which the second half of every second word is 
replaced by a gap. We support teachers and test designers in creating such tests 
through a web-based system using Natural Language Processing (NLP) techniques. 
We provide support both for creating a test from a given text according to guidelines 
for different languages, as well as for automatically assessing the overall difficulty 
of the created test. 


Keywords: C-tests, exercise generation, difficulty prediction. 


1. Introduction 


Reduced redundancy exercise formats like C-tests (Grotjahn, 2014) are common 
and established tools in language learning. C-tests are also frequently used in 
assessments because they correlate well with general language proficiency (Eckes 
& Grotjahn, 2006). A C-test consists of a text paragraph with a set of incomplete 
words containing gaps which the examinee must complete. The prefix of the 
incomplete word is shown as a hint for the learner. Figure | shows an example of 
an English C-test. 
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Figure 1. English C-test with 20 gaps (marked with curly brackets) 


Wild boar in Berlin 


With their hefty trunks, sharp tusks and adorable striped piglets, wild 
boars are easy to spot. If yfou} were stan{ding} in cen{tral} Berlin’s 
Alexanderplatz shopping squ{are}, they wo{uld} be ve{ry} hard t{o} 
miss. Wi{Id} boars a{re} thriving i{n} the ci{ty} and ha{ve} even be{en} 
spotted roa{ming} through t{he} busiest ar{eas}. The popul{ation} is 
curr{ently} estimated a{t} 3,000 and th{ere} are three isolated 
populations in forests of the capital. One person is licensed to cull the 
pigs in the city, but with restrictions on hunting and no natural predators, 
the wild boars are here to stay. 


According to teachers and test designers (Arras, Eckes, & Grotjahn, 2002), the 
time-consuming process of designing C-tests is a major hindrance, especially if 
such tests are used as a type of exercise in language learning instead of summative 
assessment. Here, it is necessary to create a large number of tests in advance. 


In order to decrease the workload of teachers and test creators, we have developed 
a flexible online tool that allows for the fast and dynamic creation and curation 
of C-tests. The features of the tool include: (1) automatic application of a general 
gap scheme, as well as specific gap-schemes for several languages; (2) one-click 
addition or deletion of gaps for fine-grained manual adjustment; (3) an option to 
manually adjust the number of deleted characters per gap as well as (4) to specify 
additional solutions for a gap; and (5) various import and export functionalities. 


The tool is freely available at https://github.com/zesch/ctest-builder. We not only 
host a web-instance, but also give full access to the source code. This allows users 
to install their own instance, so that it can be adapted to new languages and to 
ensure that non-free texts do not have to be sent over the Internet. 


In the following, we will discuss how C-tests are automatically created using NLP 
techniques. Subsequently, we will present ongoing and future work regarding how 
to further automate the C-test creation process. 


2. C-test creation 


The core part of our tool is the creation of a C-test from plain text. We provide 
automatic gap assignment, which the user can adapt later according to their needs. 
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Incorporated into the tool are both generic and language-specific criteria for C-test 
creation. Figure 2 shows a screenshot of the tool. 


Figure 2. Screenshot of the C-test tool 


C-Test Builder 


You can now change the automatic gap assignment. 


JD Show Preview gaps:20 total words: 111 


Wild boar in Berlin With their hefty trunks , sharp tusks and adorable striped piglets Token:population i 
, Wild boars are easy to spot . If y. were stan. in cen, Berlin ’ s ©® capped 
Alexanderplatz shopping squ__ , they wo__ be ve_ hard t_ miss . Wi_ boars JD Show Alternati... 
a_ thriving i_ the ci_ and ha_ even be_ spotted roa____ through t_ busiest 


Prefix Length 
—® 5 


ar__ . The ‘popul___ is curr. estimated a_ 3,000 and th__ are three isolated 
populations in forests of the capital . One person is licensed to cull the pigs in 
the city , but with restrictions on hunting and no natural predators , the wild boars 


t 
are here to stay T+) Population 


Alternative solutions 


Export 


While the overall creation rule for C-tests is simple (gap the second half of every 
second word), there are a number of exceptions that require NLP to ensure a high 
quality in the automatic gap assignment methods, such as part-of-speech tagging 
(the identification of word classes like nouns, verbs, or adjectives) and named 
entity recognition (identifying, e.g. persons, locations, or organizations). We make 
sure that numbers and dates, abbreviations, punctuation, and named entities are not 
included in the gapping scheme as they often cannot be predicted or such prediction 
requires knowledge beyond mere language proficiency. 


The process for gap assignment is language independent in its basic version, 
assuming that a suitable tokenizer (i.e. a tool that automatically identifies word 
boundaries) for the language in question is available. We currently assume that 
tokens can be separated by white-spaces and cannot yet deal with languages where 
this is not the case, such as in Chinese. For a number of languages (English, French, 
German, Spanish, and Italian), we have already implemented more specific gap 
assignment methods taking language-specific phenomena into account. However, 
this requires language-specific NLP tools that are not always available. Thus, we 
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also incorporate simple fallbacks, e.g. counting every capitalized word as a named 
entity. 


An important phenomenon to consider for German, as well as English to some 
extent, is the frequent occurrence of noun compounds, such as Haustiirschlissel 
(literally ‘house door key’). Applying the generic rule to split words in equal halves 
(Haustiirs ) often leads to gaps which are very hard to predict; therefore, 
compounds in German are usually treated in such a way that only the (right-most) 
head noun of the compound is gapped. In our example, this leads to the gapped 
word Haustiirschl___. We incorporate this behavior into our tool by employing 
automatic compound splitting. 


Inmany romance languages, tokens containing clitics like the French qu ‘aujourd ‘hui 
need to be properly segmented before adding a gap. In the above example, proper 
tokenization should split the word into qu’ and aujourd’hui, which would be 
reduced to aujou . Therefore, we use dedicated tokenization methods for 
each language. 


In addition to the automatic gap assignment, users always have full control over the 
C-test and can manually adjust it. For example, users can mark words which should 
not be gapped, so that these words are not considered for automatic gapping. After 
the initial gap assignment, users may also modify the C-test by adding or deleting 
words or modifying the number of deleted characters for a gap. 


The system automatically stores the correct solution for a gap based on the input 
text, so this information can be used later for automatic evaluation of a learner 
submission for the test. In some cases, however, more than one solution is possible. 
For example, in the English sentence They returned to their ho___, both house 
and home could in many contexts be a correct solution for the gap. Our tool gives 
teachers the option to specify such additional correct solutions for a gap. In the 
future, we also plan to identify alternative plausible solutions that are potentially 
unforeseen by the human test creator. One way to do this automatically would be 
the use of language models, which statistically predict the most likely words for a 
specific context. 


The final C-tests can be exported in various formats to ease the integration with 
existing computer-assisted language learning systems. We support, for example, 
export in Moodle format as well as PDFs, which can be used to fill out the test 
pen-and-paper style. The online system can also be used as a convenient editor to 
import and adapt existing C-tests. 
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3. Outlook and future work 


The next steps we take will focus on two aspects related to creating C-Tests: 
predicting the difficulty of a C-test and searching the web for suitable textual 
material. 


Predicting the difficulty of a C-test is a difficult task for humans (Beinborn, Zesch, 
& Gurevych, 2014). Therefore, field-tests with real learners are usually necessary 
before a test can be used to assign test takers to a proficiency level. Automatically 
assessing the difficulty of a C-test can therefore help to shorten the production 
cycle for new tests. To this end, we will include in the system a recently developed 
method (Beinborn et al., 2014) to reliably predict the difficulty of a given gap. 
This not only helps the exercise designer to adapt the overall difficulty of the test 
to the appropriate level for a given group of language learners, but also to identify 
individual problematic gaps. 


Identifying suitable texts as input for the C-test tool is another important direction 
for future work. An appropriated text should be, as far as possible, thematically self- 
contained within a specific length constraint. It should have adequate complexity 
and linguistic difficulty. Finding such texts can be time-consuming for humans, 
while text mining and NLP methods can help by searching the web for good text 
candidates for a C-test. In the future, we plan to incorporate such a tool into the 
C-test builder. 
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LINGUISTICS ComPuTERS 


The 26th EUROCALL conference was organised 
by the University of JyvGskyla (JYU) Language Campus 
and specifically the Language Centre. 


The theme of this year’s conference was ‘Future-proof CALL: 
language learning as exploration and encounters’, which reflects 
an attempt to envision language teaching and learning futures in 

a changing world. What brought researchers together this year are 
shared concerns in relation to the sustainability 

of language learning and teaching in technology-rich contexts 

that are marked by ever-increasing complexity. 


The collection of short papers in this volume is a very thorough view 
into the conference proper exhibiting the complexity and novelty 
of the field of CALL. There are exciting new openings and a more 

profound exploration of theoretical underpinnings 
of the contemporary issues in teaching and learning, 
cross-cultural communication, mobile learning and the like. 
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